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To  Francis  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University 
College,  London. 

Dear  Mr.  Newman, 


ship,  nor  on  a  calculation  of  reflected  literary  fame,  but  rather  because, 
differing  from  each  other  widely  in  country  and  creed,  we  are  united  in 
the  assertion  of  principles  without  which  religion  and  patriotism  are 
dangerous  in  the  very  degree  that  they  are  sincere. 

The  Irish  difficulty  must  be  settled  by  the  English  party  of  progress. 
All  the  attempts  to  hinder  this  consummation,  by  whomever  they  are 
made,  and  in  whatever  form  they  appear,  come  ultimately  from  the 
enemies  of  both  countries. 

Organised  Christianity  has  made  for  itself  out  of  the  deadliest 
vapours  of  earth  a  doctrinal  heaven,  from  which  it  looks  complacently 
on  all  human  wrongs.  Abjuring  merit,  it  reprobates  Ireland.  The 
lever  that  can  move  it  must  be  planted  on  a  secular  fulcrum. 

I  have  come  to  those  two  conclusions  unexpectedly,  and  avow  them 
unwillingly ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  reasons  that  overcome 
my  prepossessions  must  be  the  distinctness  of  the  avowal. 

Some  persons,  not  indisposed  to  act  fairly  towards  Ireland,  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  unnecessary  to  revive  or  make  known 
the  history  of  the  past.  Concessions  that  are  not  acknowledged  reversals 
of  an  evil  policy  are  acts  of  impatience,  not  of  justice,  and  convey  by 
the  manner  of  their  bestowal  a  charge  of  unreasonable  agitation.  The 


I  do  not  offer  this  dedication  to  you  as  a  tribute  of  friend- 
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tone  of  haughty  superiority  that  prevails  between  rival  nations  should 
have  no  more  right  to  exist  in  England  towarde  Ireland  than  in 
Lancashire  towards  Yorkshire. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  substitute  in  the  national  conscience 
and  in  all  public  utterances  the  necessity  of  a  real  and  willing  union 
with  Ireland,  for  the  necessity  of  a  mere  union.  When  this  position  is 
taken,  the  end  is  in  view  and  almost  gained.  I  am  sure  you  are  ready 
to  take  it,  and  that  you  represent  a  large  and  increasing  body  of 
Englishmen. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Newman, 

Sincerely  yours, 


W.  A.  O'CONOR. 
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CHAPTE.R  I. 
Peaceful  Settlers  and  Warlike  Invaders. 
Section  I. 

I SHALL  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  a  people  who,  dating  their 
origin  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  common  distinctions  of  race, 
have  been  able  to  accommodate  themselves  rapidly  to  every  phase  of 
enlightenment,  and  deriving  their  rights  from  a  source  unreached  by  the 
usurpations  of  power,  could  never  reconcile  themselves  to  any  form  of 
slavery ;  who  have  triumphed  over  the  hindrances  that  have  always 
been  considered  fatal  to  virtue  and  progress ;  who  protected  themselves 
against  the  vices  which  political  servitude  engenders  by  a  greater 
measure  of  that  individual  independence  which  the  most  liberal  Consti- 
tutions often  fail  to  produce ;  who,  debarred  from  taking  their  place 
among  free  States,  aspired  nevertheless,  amidst  unequalled  disasters  and 
discouragements,  to  discharge  all  the  functions  which  mankind  expect 
from  self-regulated  communities ;  who,  deprived  of  the  air  and  light  in 
which  the  fruits  of  civilization  are  ripened,  successfully  strove  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  the  vigour  of  their  genius  and  the  warmth  of  their 
affections;  who,  without  a  government  of  their  own,  have  sent  forth 
colonies  to  aid  in  founding  vast  republics,  and  rulers  to  hold  the  reins  of 
empire  when  they  proved  too  weighty  for  the  grasp  of  ordinary  kings ; 
without  an  army  of  their  own,  have  directed  the  tide  of  conquest  in 
every  land ;  without  a  parliament,  have  laid  all  legislative  assemblies 
under  obligation  by  the  wisdom  of  their  statesmen  and  the  unrivalled 
eloquence  of  their  orators ;  without  a  press,  have  added  the  choicest 
ornaments  to  the  classic  literature  of  the  world;  without  religious 
freedom  have  guided  theological  thought ;  and  without  political  freedom 
have  taught  other  States,  vainly  calling  themselves  free,  what  freedom 
means,  and  how  it  may  be  permanently  won. 

And  it  will  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  when  presenting  him 
with  this  outline,  that  while  it  reflects  only  the  dawn  of  a  popular  life 
struggling  through  slowly  dissolving  clouds,  it  is  the  repetition  of  what 
once  and  again  has  already  taken  place  in  the  career  of  the  same 
people, — that  a  former  day  of  brightness  commenced  for  them  and  was 
overcast ;  and  yet  another  day  arose  with  brighter  promise  and  was 
turned  into  blood ;  and  that  therefore  any  temporary  defeat  or  dull  pro- 
crastination can  be  to  their  children  only  as  the  short  night  of  repose 
that  invigorates  them  for  the  morning  of  unrepressed  development  that 
will  come  at  last. 
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We  have  two  ancestries — one  retrospective  and  human,  the  other 
progressive  and  divine.  In  dark  and  barbarous  ages  man  classed  himself 
•with  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  which  were  made  after  their  kind,  and 
follow  in  the  steps  of  their  parents  by  an  unconscious  instinct.  He 
supposed  that  he  too  was  made  after  his  kind,  and  he  took  pride  in  the 
brutal  strength  and  passions  of  his  forefathers,  the  objects  of  his  emula- 
tion marking  the  lowness  of  his  estimate  of  human  destiny.  He  4s 
gradually  learning  that  he  is  made  after  the  image  of  the  just  God,  and 
that  his  true  political  birth  dates  from  the  hour  when  he  becomes 
conscious  of  this  immediate  parentage. 

The  cherished  and  blazoned  reminiscences  of  ancient  barbarism  that 
from  the  pages  of  a  few  modern  writers  throw  their  lurid  glare  into  our 
purer  day,  may  serve  to  warn  us  from  the  worship  of  antiquity.  They 
exhibit  the  habits  of  former  generations  more  truly  than  laboured  dis- 
sertations on  their  virtues,  because  they  set  before  us  the  standard  of 
ambition  which  their  descendants  have  actually  inherited.  The  savage 
deeds  which  we  boastfully  ascribe  to  our  forefathers  are  likely  to  be  true, 
because  we  must  have  received  from  them  the  savage  disposition  that 
can  feel  complacency  in  such  a  retrospect. 

Very  different  from  those  survivals  of  anarchy  is  that  loving  rever- 
ence which  seeks  to  endow  the  elders  of  our  race  with  the  pious  and 
peaceful  attributes  that  are  to  mark  the  era  of  our  ultimate  civilization. 
We  are  reminded  by  its  tendency  that  the  character  of  a  people  is  made 
up  of  what  the  national  mind  originates  or  selects,  as  much  as  of  what  it 
indiscriminately  inherits.  Aspiration  is  more  potent  than  transmission. 
Men  of  higher  type  differ  from  men  of  lower  mainly  in  having  an  ideal 
apart  from  their  actual  lot;  and  if  they  have  fed  their  eyes  on  some 
bright  prospect  of  future  glory  until,  when  they  look  backwards,  they 
behold  its  vision  glowing  in  the  dense  obscurity  of  the  past,  we  have  no 
uncertain  promise  that,  even  if  they  fail  to  realise  it,  they  at  least  will 
preserve  it  undefiled.  And  this  in  itself  would  be  a  great  achievement, 
and  worthy  of  record. 

The  biography  of  an  individual  does  not  chiefly  relate  whether  his 
days  sped  in  happiness,  or  were  stagnant  in  misery,  but  whether  his 
mind  was  beautiful,  and  whether  it  grew  to  greatness  alike  on  his  pros- 
perous or  adverse  fortunes.  So  it  is  with  the  lives  of  nations.  The  tale 
of  a  career  broken  and  deformed  by  calamities,  or  of  a  series  of  brilliant 
and  uninterrupted  successes,  is  not  a  nation's  history,  but  whether  its 
purpose  was  noble  or  ignoble,  whether  its  spirit  rose  or  sank  under  the 
blows  or  caresses  of  fortune,  whether  the  shout  of  its  triumph  or  the 
sigh  of  its  disaster  has  most  of  hope  for  the  world. 

The  task  of  the  historian  is  to  help  in  shaping  and  refining  the 
mind  of  his  country,  and  in  raising  it  above  the  shocks  of  earthly 
vicissitudes  by  training  it  into  conformity  with  the  unchanging  purpose 
of  creation.  He  must  be  the  representative  in  his  work  of  its  best 
qualities.  He  must  embody  its  dearest  and  loftiest  hope.  By  being 
filled  with  the  purest  national  life  he  deciphers  the  past  and  more  than 
prophesies  the  future.  The  presumption  of  undertaking  to  write  history 
is  not  excused  by  the  possession  of  great  abilities,  but  by  a  motive  that 
acts  with  the  force  of  duty. 
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Whatever  origin  be  assigned  to  man,  the  distinctions  of  race  must 
ultimately  be  traced  to  local  and  political  sources.  The  historical  writer 
who  proposes  to  himself  any  useful  object,  does  not  properly  engage  his 
thoughts  on  the  collisions  of  rival  sections  of  the  human  family  whose 
separation  has  been  effected,  but  rather  on  the  causes  that  produced, 
and  are  still  widening  their  differences.  It  may  be  the  part  of  the  short- 
sighted politician,  or  of  the  hired  literary  bravo,  to  pile  fuel  on  the  flame 
of  national  animosities  and  to  assume  the  immutabiHty  of  race.  But 
any  person  who  can  conceive  an  idea  of  man,  and  not  merely  of  Kelt  or 
Teuton,  must  prefer  considering  what  unruly  passion  of  the  soul, 
matured  into  a  principle  in  a  long  season  of  anarchy,  or  what  abnormal 
correlation  of  interests,  preventing  the  conclusions  of  reason,  has  warped 
the  common  children  whether  of  heaven  or  earth,  into  a  hating  and 
scorning  dissimilarity. 

The  two  influences  that  most  powerfully  afiect  the  disposition  of 
individuals  and  the  organization  of  societies,  are  the  family  tie  and 
conquest.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  conquest  may  cease  to  bleed,  but 
they  never  cease  to  deform.  Claiming  irresponsible  authority,  it  stamps 
a  repulsive  likeness  to  violated  virtue  on  its  bastard  progeny  of  laws 
and  standards.  The  systematizing  faculty  which  it  arrogates  it  employs 
only  to  make  its  wrongs  indelible.  Devastating  in  liquid  fire,  it  cools 
and  petrifies  in  legislation.  The  patriarchal  form  of  government  not 
only  establishes  the  natural  origin  of  all  just  rights,  but  modulates  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  to  be  asserted,  and  supplies  the  weapons  with 
which  they  are  to  be  recovered  when  lost.  To  this  form  of  government 
the  Irish  people  unfalteringly  aspire.  Deprived  of  its  shelter,  they  have 
never  forfeited  its  characteristic  virtues. 

To  trace  back  the  history  of  a  country  that  has  lost  its  liberty,  and 
no  longer  pines  for  its  restoration,  is  a  melancholy  and  a  worthless  task. 
No  encouragement  can  be  won  by  demonstrating  the  high  lineage  of  a 
prerogative  whose  very  grave  has  not  left  a  scar  upon  the  soil.  It  is  in 
every  respect  difi'erent  to  contemplate,  as  we  now  propose  doing,  the 
past  of  a  people  in  whose  veins  still  runs  the  warm  blood  of  the  world's 
youth,  and  who  cannot  endure  the  loss  of  their  self  respect.  When  we 
examine  their  earliest  annals,  we  see  preparations  for  contests  which  are 
still  future ;  when  we  enter  on  the  period  of  actual  conflict,  we  view 
another  part  of  the  battle-field  of  to-day.  The  unbroken  continuity  of 
the  struggle  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  most  interesting  and 
momentous  fact  that  claims  our  notice.  They  who  have  never  sur- 
rendered their  freedom,  hold  it  and  defend  it  by  its  original  title  of 
reason  and  nature.  It  is  because  Ireland  has  always  striven  that  she 
now  strives  with  the  arms  of  argument.  She  remonstrates  to  this  hour 
with  the  robber,  who,  before  the  dawn  of  history,  ravaged  her  shore. 
We  are  reviewing  no  battle  of  races,  but  a  struggle  between  the  rational 
right  of  self-government  and  the  irrational  and  inhuman  wrong  of 
conquest. 

Section  II. 

In  very  ancient  times  a  medium-sized,  dark-haired  people  proceeded 
from  the  eastern  cradle  of  our  kind,  and  gradually  spread  over  the  west 
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of  Europe.  Some  of  their  descendants,  known  as  Iberi  or  Basques,  still 
occupy  the  mountainous  regions  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  others  form 
a  considerable  though  not  distinct  element  in  the  population  of  Ireland, 
and  in  a  greater  degree,  and  with  a  nearer  approach  to  distinctness,  of 
Great  Britain.  From  the  evidence  furnished  by  their  sepulchral  mounds, 
we  learn  that  those  primeval  colonists  possessed  at  the  remotest  date  acces- 
sible to  investigation,  remarkable  capacities  of  refinement  and  intellect. 
In  those  districts  where  their  race  survives  in  its  purity,  the  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  by  grace  of  manner,  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  a 
deeply  marked  religious  temperament. 

The  physical  distinctions  of  race  are  produced  by  differences  of 
climate  and  peculiarities  of  region,  operating  during  many  centuries. 
There  are  probably  few  natural  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
which  have  not  a  tendency  to  mould  distinct  types  of  men  by  the  con- 
tinued influences  of  sun  and  soil.  However  long  a  people  may  have 
lived  in  any  particular  country,  however  indelible  may  seem  the  consti- 
tutional bent  which  they  may  have  received  from  its  conditions,  they 
cannot  become  dwellers  in  a  foreign  land  without  slowly  and  inevitably 
growing  into  the  likeness  in  shape  and  colour  of  its  original  and 
indigenous  inhabitants. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  accountable  for  the  hue  of  our  skins,  nor  for 
the  measure  of  our  stature,  nor  for  those  accidents  of  mood  which  have 
no  ethical  value.  Here  nature  meant  that  there  should  be  variety  as 
unquestionably  as  elsewhere  she  meant  that  there  should  be  uniformity. 
"While  all  that  is  unimportant  is  beyond  our  control,  the  formation  of  our 
political  bias  is  voluntary,  and  our  moral  standards  can  always  be 
corrected  by  our  reason.  It  is  the  especial  privilege  of  man  that  he  can 
substitute  right  for  precedent,  and  truth  for  tradition.  Even  if  the 
sacredness  of  antiquity  have  its  undeniable  claims,  the  responsibility  of 
selection  still  remains.  Most  modern  nations  have  a  varied  stock  of 
progenitors  from  any  of  which  they  may  trace  their  descent.  The  choice 
proceeds  from,  and  strongly  re-acts  upon,  our  moral  bias. 

e  shall  only  acknowledge  an  obvious  fact  and  recognise  a  providen- 
tial arrangement,  if  we  adopt  as  the  earliest  representatives  of  om-  people, 
a  tribe  who  took  possession  of  our  fields  without  human  opposition,  whose 
progress  was  unmarked  by  bloodstained  and  burning  homesteads,  whose 
children  were  neither  disciplined  in  cruelty  by  the  arrogant  relation  of 
their  father's  crimes,  nor  reconciled  to  injustice  by  enjoying  the  proceeds 
of  another's  toil,  nor  perverted  from  the  pursuit  of  excellence  by  inherit- 
ing the  fictitious  and  ready-made  superiority  of  caste.  The  first  ancestry 
of  the  Irish  people  is  represented  by  justice. 

Those  first  settlers  were  followed  at  an  unknown  but  very  remote 
date,  by  some  tribes  of  the  great  Aryan  family  who,  issuing  still  from 
the  east,  and  travelling  by  some  immediate  route  so  that  they  did  not 
suffer  transformation  into  Kelt  or  German  by  the  way,  brought  with 
them  their  arts,  their  customs,  and  their  religion. 

The  region  of  unshadowed  skies  and  vast  horizons  is  suggestive  of 
one  infinite  Deity  by  the  homogeneousness  of  the  sphere  which  an 
intuition  of  the  soul  conceives  to  be  His  dwelling  place.  The  Aryans 
worshipped  light,  the  Heaven-Father.    This  sublime  primitive  creed 
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degenerated  into  gloomy  and  cruel  rites  as  it  slowly  filtered  through  the 
dark  and  savage  scenery  of  the  north,  and  the  God  of  light  was  changed 
into  or  associated  with  the  god  of  the  thunder  and  the  tempest.  No 
such  depravation  took  place  in  Ireland.  As  the  earth  rolls  its  plains 
and  mountains  towards  the  dawn,  so  rose  the  spirit  of  the  western  isle 
from  the  mists  of  the  far  Atlantic,  to  greet  the  message  from  a  brighter 
clime.  The  west  embraced  and  enshrined  in  all  its  kindling  splendour 
the  promise  of  the  east.  The  fact  symbolises,  if  it  has  not  helped  to 
shape,  the  story  of  our  land.  While  other  nations  have  lowered  religion 
to  the  meanness  of  their  desires,  Ireland  through  all  the  rigours  of  for- 
tune has  preserved  the  ideal  of  her  youth,  and  with  unmatched  fidelity 
has  scornfully  turned  from  the  taunting  challenge  with  which  her  jealous 
enemies  would  tempt  her  from  her  grand  devotion. 

A  rich  crop  of  sacred  emblems  and  edifices  sprang  from  the  soil  at 
the  first  breath  of  this  spiritual  spring-time,  and  became  perennial.  A 
new  style  of  architecture  to  which  a  happier  future  will  do  justice  was 
invented;  a  new  style  of  ornamentation  which  modern  art  has  not 
rivalled  was  elaborated.  Temples  limited  in  size,  but  compact  and  per- 
fect, intended  to  stimulate  worship,  and  not  like  later  structures  to  stand 
as  exhaustive  expressions  of  zeal,  substitutes  for  holiness  and  monuments 
of  human  vanity,  grew  from  the  rocks.  Towers  of  incomparable  work- 
manship, pre-Christian  crosses,  veritable  tokens  of  the  nation's  mind, 
stone  circles  and  pillars,  whose  ruins  seem  more  natural  than  the  tem- 
pest-riven crags  that  stand  beside  them,  literally  covered  the  island,  and 
silently  testify  to  this  day  of  a  once  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  abounding 
population.  No  mountain  is  so  bare,  no  islet  so  rugged,  no  headland  so 
sequestered,  no  forest  or  morass  so  inaccessible,  as  not  to  possess  im- 
perishable relics  of  thronging  worshippers. 

The  imaginative  Greeks  gathering  hints  from  Phenician  traders  of 
mysterious  islands  in  an  unknown  sea,  and  yielding  to  that  clinging 
belief  in  some  blessedness  as  yet  unattained,  which,  too  easily  attracted 
by  earth,  droops  its  wearied  flight  towards  any  spot  that  is  hallowed  by 
distance,  conceived  that  here  were  situated  the  Elysian  fields.  In  the 
"  Argonautics,"  a  poem  written  500  years  before  Christ,  the  name  of 
lernis  occurs.  In  the  record  of  an  expedition,  which  took  place  as  some 
suppose  500  years  earlier,  the  island  of  the  Hyberni  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  known  from  ancient  times  as  the  "  Sacred  Isle." 

At  a  time  when  the  most  celebrated  states  of  history  did  not  yet 
exist,  Ireland  in  her  ocean  solitude  was  running  the  cycle  of  a  peculiar 
civilization,  possessed  a  literature,  wrought  in  metals,  and  w^as  directing 
all  her  resources  to  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  sentiment  which  was  to 
fit  her  when  the  appointed  time  came  for  the  reception  of  a  sublimer 
revelation.  Her  actual  readiness  in  after  days,  notwithstanding  the 
incessant  inroads  of  barbarians  which  remind  us  of  the  Satanic  wiles, 
that  as  legends  tell  us,  sought  to  distract  medieval  saints  from  their 
dreams  of  heaven,  proved  that  her  discipline  was  not  in  vain.  The 
.unquenchable  fervour  traceable  in  part  to  that  mystical  past,  was  only 
faintly  figured  by  the  everlasting  fires  that  burned  on  her  shrines.  The 
island  of  Anglesea,  the  part  of  South  Britain  nearest  to  her  shores, 
borrowed  her  light  and  spread  it  onwards.     The  old  myth  which  relates 
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that  the  masses  of  Stonehenge  were  transported  from  Ireland  has  a 
meaning  as  real  as  the  rocks  themselves.  Religion  represents  our 
second  ancestry. 

A  craving  for  the  infinite  is  the  depth  in  which  the  immortality  of  a 
people  must  be  fixed,  and  a  deathless  sense  of  justice  is  the  corner  stone 
of  its  foundation.  Believers  in  the  present,  and  worshippers  of  succfess, 
have  but  a  feeble  vitality,  even  in  their  best  hours.  It  is  the  encounter 
with  adversity  that  tests  the  toughness  of  a  nation's  life.  In  a  world  of 
changes  like  ours  where  the  race  is  only  beginning,  and  the  goal  and  the 
prize  are  only  dimly  discerned,  the  final  victory,  whatever  it  be,  can 
more  surely  be  predicted  as  in  store  for  those  who  have  survived  the 
storm,  than  for  those  who  with  selfish  violence  have  monopolised  the 
sunshine.  Far-seeing  ingrained  justice  alone  can  withstand  and  out-live 
triumphant  injustice. 

States  founded  on  WTong,  and  hungering  only  with  the  senses,  derive 
all  their  strength  from  immediate  success,  and  if  they  are  deprived  of 
its  support,  they  die.  The  vanquished  giant  drew  fresh  vigour  from 
contact  with  his  mother  earth,  and  perished  when  held  aloft  from  her 
embrace.  The  people  who  trust  in  right,  which  alone  is  immortal,  when 
overthrown  in  the  struggle,  always  fall  upon  heaven,  and  they  will 
never  perish  while  their  nature  remains  unchanged. 

According  to  the  ancient  Irish  chronicles  the  original  owners  of  the 
country  were  the  Fomorians,  a  people  of  prehistoric  arrival  and  extrac- 
tion, who  supported  themselves  by  fishing  and  fowling.^  They  were 
found  in  possession  of  the  island  by  Partholan  and  his  followers,  who, 
steering  their  course  through  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  leaving  Spain 
on  their  right,  at  length  reached  Ireland  about  2,200  years  before 
Christ.  The  four  sons  of  Partholan  bore  names,  whose  meaning  was 
Government,  Inheritance  of  Property,  Division  of  Land,  and  Chieftain- 
ship; and  the  names  of  his  Druids  signified  Intelligence,  Knowledge, 
and  Inquiry.^ 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  bards  of  the  earliest  colonizations 
of  Ireland :  the  first  by  a  primitive  and  uncultured  race,  whose  habits 
are  recorded  in  the  flint  weapons,  most  incorrectly  termed  Kelts,  found 
buried  in  the  soil ;  the  second  by  a  people  of  whose  advanced  civiliza- 
tion the  golden  ornaments  dug  from  the  same  source  are  unmistakable 
tokens. 

The  united  Iberian  and  Aryan  tribes  (from  the  former  of  which  the 
country  was  called  Hibemia),  known  in  Irish  history  respectively  as 
Fomorians  and  Partholanians,  were  the  first  occupants  of  the  land,  and 
their  descendants  ever  afterwards  formed  the  bulk  and  basis  of  its  popu- 
lation. When  we  speak  of  the  Irish  people,  distinguishing  them  from 
the  Scotic  or  Norman  chiefs,  we  really  refer  to  that  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  island  who  are  sprung  in  part  lineally,  but  altogether 
politically  and  morally,  from  the  earliest  settlers. 

This  original  people  of  Ireland,  its  rightful  owners  and  first  civilizers, 
were  reduced  to  inferiority  and  obscurity  by  successive  hordes  of  bar- 
barian invaders.  Those  invaders  one  after  the  other  were  trodden  down 
to  the  level  of  those  whom  they  themselves  had  each  helped  in  turn  to 

1  Keating,  p.  116.    ^  m<J,  pp.  119, 121,  Notes. 
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subjugate  and  despoil.  But  when  compelled  to  share  their  fortunes, 
they  became  participators  and  heirs  of  their  rights,  their  virtues,  and 
their  genius ;  and  if  we  would  seek  for  the  men  who,  at  home  or  abroad, 
have  been  an  honour  to  their  country,  we  shall  not  as  a  rule  discover 
them  either  in  the  rank  of  the  last  conquerors,  or  in  any  preceding  tribe 
who  have  gained  or  maintained  a  position  in  that  rank,  but  we  shall 
find  them,  in  all  tribes  and  races  alike,  after  they  have  been  purified  by 
the  suff'erings  and  inspired  by  the  faith  of  the  Irish  people. 

Section  III. 

Foremost  of  the  assailing  hordes,  who  destroyed  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  were  the  Nemedians,  so  called  from  their  leader 
Nemedius.^  They  established  themselves  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
employed  some  of  the  Fomorians  to  build  forts  for  them ;  taking  care 
immediately  afterwards  to  put  the  architects  to  death,  lest  they  might 
undo  their  work.  They  then  made  war  on  the  natives,  and  defeated 
them  in  three  battles;  but  were  totally  overcome  in  a  fourth,  and  forced 
to  leave  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  remnant,  who  were  allowed 
to  occupy  a  separate  district  under  their  own  chiefs. 

The  successful  resistance  made  against  the  invading  Nemedians,  a 
rare  occurrence  in  early  history,  proves  that,  though  the  sensitive  nation- 
aUty  of  later  times,  which  regards  every  inch  of  the  soil  as  sacred,  was 
as  yet  unknown,  the  Irish  were  capable  of  making  a  united  eff'ort,  and 
when  taken  together  with  the  tradition  of  their  being  builders,  while 
their  enemies  were  ignorant  of  the  art,  affords  a  confirming  proof  of  their 
superior  civilization.  Marauding  or  invading  tribes  are  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  compelled  to  combine  for  the  purposes  of  attack.  Nothing  but 
a  growing  spirit  of  enlightened  union  will  induce  even  two  tribes,  much 
less  all  the  tribes  of  a  country,  to  act  in  concert  for  self-defence. 

The  conspiring  instinct  of  invasion  was  as  yet,  however,  stronger 
than  the  patriotic  sentiment.  A  simultaneous  inroad  from  three  different 
quarters  by  the  next  assailants,  the  Belgae,  brought  one  half  of  the  island 
under  their  sway. 

The  political  disintegration  which  naturally  follows  on  the  settlement 
of  foreign  tribes  in  the  heart  of  a  country  and  the  constant  and  harassing 
attacks  of  fresh  enemies  from  without,  soon  took  place.  Ireland,  hitherto 
one,  fell  asunder  into  five  States,  North  and  South  Munster,  Leinster, 
Connaught,  and  Ulster,  each  governed  by  its  own  ruler. ^ 

But  the  distracted  land  was  not  permitted  sufficient  time  to  contem- 
plate its  condition,  or  to  devise  means  for  repairing  its  losses.  A  new 
body  of  invaders,  the'  Danans,  overthrew  the  Belgge  in  one  great  battle, 
and  the  Irish  in  another,  and  became  masters  of  the  island.  The  con- 
quered Belgse  obtained  a  free  territory  in  Connaught. 

The  next  successful  invaders,  and  the  last  until  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  were  the  Scoti  (from  whom  the  island  was  named 
Scotia).  As  all  the  bardic  compositions  which  treat  of  ancient  Ireland 
were  written  at  their  dictation,  and  to  gratify  their  pride  and  vain- 
glory, we  must  explain  the  strange  tales  which  are  told  concerning  their 

1  Keating,  p.  121.         2  Keating,  p.  129. 
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immediate  predecessors,  the  Danans,  as  fables  invented  to  exhibit  the 
prowess  and  magnanimity  of  those  who  overcame  them,  as  well  as  to 
give  a  sort  of  moral  right  to  their  conquest. 

The  Danans,  we  are  told,  w^ere  not  only  warriors  who  fought  with 
the  weapons  of  ordinary  warfare,  but  they  were  moreover  magicians 
armed  with  talismans  of  super-human  efficacy.  They  had  overcome  the 
Belgse  by  investing  themselves  with  a  magical  mist,  and  thus  penetrat- 
ing unseen  into  the  country  until  they  could  engage  the  enemy  under 
conditions  of  their  own  selection.  When  the  Scoti,  who  were  also  known 
as  the  Milesians,  from  Milesius,  the  father  of  the  leaders  of  the  expe- 
dition, approached  in  their  ships,  the  Danans  first  wrapped  the  island  in 
a  fog,  so  as  to  render  it  invisible,  and  then  by  their  spells  drove  the 
fleet  from  the  shore,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  sail  all  round  the  coast 
before  they  could  find  a  secure  landing  place.  Undaunted  by  those 
difficulties  they  succeeded  in  disembarking  their  troops,  and  having  met 
the  Danan  leaders,  attended  by  their  chief  magicians,  they  challenged 
them  either  to  resign  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  or  meet  them  in 
immediate  fight.  The  Danans  replied  that  they  would  submit  to  the 
decision  of  one  of  the  Scotic  leaders,  whom  they  named,  and  do  what- 
ever he  pronounced  to  be  just.  The  umpire  thus  appointed  gave  the 
chivalrous  sentence  that  his  people  should  again  go  on  board  their 
vessels,  and  dare  the  perils  of  a  second  landing,  which  if  they  could 
successfully  accomplish,  they  should  possess  the  country.  Both  parties 
consented,  and  the  Scoti  went  on  board  their  ships.  But  as  soon  as 
they  had  put  out  a  short  distance  from  land  the  Danans  by  their  incan- 
tations raised  a  terrific  storm,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  fleet  was 
destroyed.  Eber  and  Erimhon,  the  only  sons  of  Milesius  who  escaped, 
landed  the  forces  that  remained  to  them,  and  having  overthrown  the 
Danans  in  two  sanguinary  engagements,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  island.  Eight  chiefs  and  eight  principal  ladies  perished  at  this  time. 
One  of  the  latter,  who  had  survived  the  perils  of  shipwreck  and  battle, 
died  of  shame  at  being  seen  unclothed  by  her  husband  as  she  came  from 
bathing. 

According  to  the  native  annals,  the  Partholanians,  Nemedians, 
Belgse,  Danans,  and  Scoti,  were  alike  descended  from  Magog  the  son  of 
Japheth,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Partholanians,  who  came  from 
Greece,  were  Scythians  by  nation.  Under  this  adaptation  to  Biblical 
and  classical  nomenclature  are  couched  the  simple  facts  that  they  were 
all  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  that  the  Partholanians  sailed  directly 
from  the  East,  and  that  the  other  tribes  had  been  for  a  long  time  settled 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  commonly  known  as  Scythia,  where  they 
lost  their  religion  and  sank  into  savagery,  and  from  w^hence  they  suc- 
cessively made  their  descents  upon  Ireland.^ 

Section  IV. 

It  is  related  that  Eber  and  Erimhon  divided  the  island  between 
them,  the  former  taking  the  Southern,  and  the  latter  the  Northern  half; 

1  The  dates  of  those  invasions  can  be  conjectured  by  comparing  them  with  cotemporaneous 
revolutions  on  the  Continent.  See  Sullivan's  Introduction  to  G'Curry,  and  the  Appendix  to 
"Cambrensis  Eversus,"  Vol.  I. 
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that  in  a  short  time  they  quarrelled,  and  a  battle  having  ensued,  that 
Erimhon  slew  Eber,  and  became  sole  monarch. 

Those  general  statements  must  not  be  understood  in  the  sense  which 
modern  ideas  would  assign  to  them.  The  actual  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Scoti  must  have  been  limited  for  some  time  after  their 
first  success.  It  is  most  probable  that  while  they  overcame  all  resistance 
and  made  their  name  formidable  at  the  point  where  they  landed,  their 
arrival  was  unheard  of  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  island;  that  as  time 
advanced,  they  gained  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  five  provincial 
kings,  and  that  they  sought  no  further  advantage  until  their  predatory 
impulses  were  stimulated  anew,  and  their  growing  passion  for  warlike 
renown  inspired  fresh  aggressions. 

The  swarms  of  redundant  or  ejected  populations  who  issued  from  the 
place  of  their  birth  in  search  of  new  dwellings,  had  but  the  vaguest 
ideas  of  a  home  or  a  country  as  objects  of  permanent  attachment.  As 
they  had  no  national  associations  when  they  started  on  their  expeditions, 
we  cannot  expect  to  see  them  forthwith  proceeding  to  the  establishment 
of  a  nation.  They  had  as  little  conception  of  the  conquest  of  a  whole 
country,  as  an  abstract  intention,  as  a  tiger  has  of  the  subjugation  of  a 
herd  of  cattle.  The  instincts  of  the  restless  plunderer,  and  not  the 
comprehensive  scheme  of  the  organising  conqueror,  directed  the  course 
of  events.  They  landed,  slaughtered,  robbed,  enjoyed  their  booty,  and 
extended  their  ravages  according  to  the  exigency  or  the  caprice  of  the  day. 

The  original  Irish  and  the  several  settlements  of  successive  invaders 
remained  still  separate  and  hostile,  so  that  when,  the  last  conquerors 
sought  to  increase  their  territories,  or  to  assert  their  authority  by  the 
exaction  of  tribute,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  their  disunited 
and  desultory  attempts  at  self-defence.  But  it  is  only  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  times  to  infer  that  the  Scoti,  for  a  considerable 
period  after  their  arrival  in  Ireland,  made  incursions  by  sea  rather  than 
by  land,  and  found  a  more  congenial  scope  for  their  adventurous  spirit 
in  plundering  the  coasts  of  Britain,  than  in  systematizing  their  conquests 
in  their  lately  acquired  home. 

A  wide-spread  insurrection  of  the  native  races,  while  their  principal 
strength  was  occupied  in  those  foreign  wars,  compelled  them  to  think  of 
consolidating  their  acquisitions,  and  strengthening  the  base  of  their 
future  operations.  This  rising  was  made  by  the  rent-paying  tribes,  the 
Attacotti^  of  Roman  writers.  The  normal  progress  in  possession  of  land 
is  from  the  common  occupation  by  the  tribe  to  the  more  or  less  indepen- 
dent ownership  by  its  individual  members.  It  would  seem  that  this 
latter  stage  had  been  partially  reached  when  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
country  were  broken  up  by  repeated  invasions,  and  that  the  Attacottic 
revolution  was  occasioned  by  the  universal  impatience  of  the  people  at 
the  imposition  of  rent  or  tribute  which  conquest  had  introduced.  The 
Danans  and  Belgse  had  imposed  similar  exactions  when  they  had  the 
power,  but  now  when  they  found  themselves  under  the  same  yoke,  they 
rose  in  rebellion  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  against  their  tyrants. 

The  events  of  this  troubled  period  are  obscure  in  the  distance,  and 
confused  by  the  studied  misrepresentations  of  the  Scotic  historians,  who, 

^Attacotti  is  a  Latinized  form  of  an  Irish  word,  which  means  "  rent  payers." 
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as  usual  in  such  cases,  have  described  this  effort  for  freedom  as  a 
massacre.  But  the  true  lineaments  of  human  nature  in  its  grandest 
proportions  can  be  dimly  yet  unerringly  discerned  through  the  clouds  of 
prejudice.  A  native  monarch  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  aggrieved 
people,  and  on  his  death  his  son  Moran  was  appointed  his  successor. 

The  man  who  is  fittest  to  rule  is  always  unwilling  to  wear  the  vain 
insignia  of  power,  and  prefers  to  serve  the  state.  Moran,  anxious  only 
for  the  nation's  welfare,  and  for  settled  government,  sought  to  reconcile 
conflicting  interests  by  restoring  the  heir  of  the  Scotic  line,  and  accepting 
the  office  of  chief  judge  for  himself.  The  son  of  the  stranger  reigned, 
bat  native  justice  and  piety  presided  in  his  councils,  and  a  period  of  wise 
government  produced  its  immediate  harvest  in  the  gratitude  of  an  easily 
contented  people.  The  monarch  by  universal  consent  was  styled  The 
Eighteous. 

His  successor  was  a  ruler  of  that  vulgar  type  which,  conscious  of 
selfish  ends,  desires  independence  of  the  people's  hate,  and  not  the  free 
homage  of  their  love.  Measures  suggested  by  jealousy  and  suspicion 
were  taken  to  consolidate  the  authority  of  the  dominant  tribe.  As  a 
preventive  against  popular  insurrections  for  the  future,  the  subject 
people,  who  were  massed  together  indistinct  localities  by  the  encroachments 
of  successive  invading  bodies,  were  distributed  through  the  whole  country; 
and  thus  weakened  by  dispersion,  were  further  kept  in  check  by  the 
erection  of  numerous  strongholds  from  which  their  movements  could  be 
watched,  and  mutual  support  afforded  in  case  of  attack.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  policy  a  general  resistance  was  provoked,  and  countless  so- 
called  battles  were  fought ;  but  the  advantage  a  central  power  possesses 
when  its  plans  are  unsuspected,  and  its  measures  instantaneous,  gained 
an  easy  victory  in  every  case  over  a  population  unaccustomed  to  war, 
and  naturally  but  prematurely  reliant  on  the  claims  of  merit  and  justice. 

Having  established  the  Scotic  supremacy,  the  monarch,  whose  name 
was  Tuathal,  convened  the  national  assembly,  which  according  to  custom 
met  periodically  at  Tara,  and  exacted  an  oath  of  fealty  to  himself  and 
his  family,  He  further  increased  his  resources,  and  strengthened  his 
dominion,  by  adding  as  an  appanage  to  the  crown  a  territory  formed  from 
portions  of  the  four  provinces  at  the  point  where  they  met,  which  is 
DOW  known  as  the  County  of  Meath.  By  assuming  the  regulation  of 
public  worship,  which  already  under  royal  patronage  had  begun  to 
degenerate  into  idolatry,  and  making  it  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
provincial  kings,  he  bound  them  more  firmly  to  his  dynasty. 

A  tragic  event  which  occurred  in  his  own  family,  w^as  fabricated 
under  his  management  into  an  additional  buttress  of  his  throne.  He 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  espoused  to  the  king  of  Leinster. 
Not  long  after  his  nuptials  this  prince  appeared  again  at  the  palace  of 
his  father-in-law,  and  falsely  asserting  that  his  wife  was  dead,  asked  for 
the  second  daughter  to  take  her  place.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
he  returned  home  with  his  new  bride,  who,  unexpectedly  meeting  the 
first  wife  when  she  arrived,  was  so  overcome  by  shame  and  indignation 
that  she  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  Her  sister  soon  after  died  of  sorrow  at 
her  untimely  end.  When  the  monarch  heard  of  the  fate  of  his  children, 
and  of  the  fraud  that  had  caused  it,  he  appealed  to  all  the  chieftains  of 
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the  country  for  aid  in  punishing  misconduct  signalized  by  such  mournful 
results.  A  general  meeting  of  forces  answered  his  summons,  and  the 
people  of  Leinster,  moved  too  strongly  by  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
father,  instead  of  throwing  the  sole  responsibility  on  the  guilty  prince, 
undertook  that  they  and  their  posterity  would  pay  a  large  biennial 
tribute  of  cattle  and  other  property  to  the  monarch  and  his  successors 
in  compensation  for  the  WTong  which  had  been  done.  By  bestowing 
this  fine  equally  among  the  kings  of  the  other  three  provinces,  the 
monarch  hoped  to  oppose  a  continual  obstacle  alike  to  rivalry  and  com- 
bination among  the  nobles. 

A  plan  for  stabilitating  a  throne,  that  neglects  or  undermines  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  resembles  an  attempt  to  make  a  building  safe 
by  increasing  the  strength  of  its  materials  and  the  complexity  of  its 
joinings,  without  giving  any  attention  to  the  foundation  on  which  it  is 
raised.  The  whole  island  during  centuries  was  embroiled  in  savage 
wars  that  arose  from  the  enforcement  of  the  celebrated  Boarian^  tribute. 
In  less  than  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Tuathal,  a  contest  arose 
between  the  monarch  and  the  king  of  Leinster  of  that  day,  which 
ended  in  a  partition  of  the  island  between  the  two  combatants.  This 
division,  as  before,  lasted  only  a  short  time,  but  it  gave  a  proverbial 
designation  to  the  southern  and  northern  portions  as  Mogh's  half  and 
Conn's  half,  and  left  a  tempting  track  for  the  strides  of  future  ambition. 

Other  similar  encroachments  of  the  ruling  class  on  the  original 
rights  of  the  nation  were  equally  disastrous  in  their  consequences.  By 
the  tribal  custom  the  king  or  chief  was  chosen  by  popular  election  from 
the  family  which  represented  the  tribe.  A  wide-spreading  fount  of 
discord  was  opened  by  the  efforts  of  the  various  kings  to  forestall  the 
popular  voice,  and  limit  the  area  from  which  a  successor  was  to  be 
appointed. 

One  consoling  thought  greets  the  student  of  this  tangled  maze  of 
conflict.  The  long  period  of  the  nation's  life  that  elapsed  before  the 
northern  invasions  began  is  without  record,  because  there  were  no  intes- 
tine wars  to  celebrate.  The  dark  clouds  pregnant  with  fires  of  civil 
discord  that  hang  over  Ireland's  history  were  wafted  from  foreign  skies.^ 

1  So  called  from  the  great  number  of  cows  it  included,  lo  being  the  Irish  word  for  cow. 

2  About  the  year  1774  the  workmen  in  the  collieries  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  unexpectedly- 
broke  through  the  rock  into  a  cavern.  This  was  found  to  be  a  complete  gallery  with  branching 
chambers,  and  pillars  left  at  intervals  to  support  the  roof,  the  work  of  people  as  expert  in  this 
business  as  the  present  generation,  whu  must  have  lived  before  the  times  of  the  earliest  warlike 
invaders  of  Ireland.  See  Hamilton,  "  On  the  Coast  of  Antrim,"  p.  33.  The  same  writer  says  that 
under  the  turf  bogs,  and  on  the  .summits  of  mountains  to  which  the  great  population  of  the 
country  had  not  yet  come  (1786),  the  marks  of  the  plough  can  be  traced.  He  adds  that  within 
his  own  knowledge  golden  ornaments  of  unknown  use  have  been  found  to  the  amount  of  near 
one  thousand  pounds  in  value. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Peace  Supersedes  War. 
Section  I. 

From  the  time  of  Tuathal  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  a  new 
amalgamation  of  the  different  peoples,  and  a  reversion  to  the  more 
primitive  and  ruder  form  of  the  tribal  system.  The  Scoti  assumed  the 
headship  of  the  various  tribes,  restricted  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
lands  to  their  own  race,  and  forbade  all  historical  mention  of  the  con- 
quered people.-^ 

But  though  the  native  inhabitants  were  thus  eclipsed  by  their  con- 
querors, we  must  not  suppose  that  their  real  strength  was  lost  or  greatly 
impaired.  Large  numbers  of  them  continued  no  doubt  to  dwell  in  the 
mountainous  and  forest  regions  out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  war.  Others 
became  followers  of  their  chiefs  in  their  contests  with  each  other.  Nor 
was  their  influence  unfelt  in  winning  their  rulers  to  a  wiser  and  more 
appreciative  line  of  treatment. 

That  the  ancient  worship  was  occasionally  recognised  if  not  protected 
by  the  rulers,  we  gather  from  an  incidental  mention  of  an  outrage  which 
is  of  the  kind  usually  committed  by  youthful  insolence  against  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  subject  race.  In  the  reign  of  Cormac,  a  son  of  the  king  of 
Leinster,  with  several  companions,  made  an  attack  on  a  convent  of 
virgins,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  fires  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  burn- 
ing, and  having  failed  to  violate,  slew  them.  The  monarch  put  twelve 
of  the  Leinster  princes  to  death  for  their  crime,  and  increased  the  regular 
tribute.  This  act  of  severity  affords  a  proof  that  the  virtues  of  the 
people  had  won  the  respect  of  their  rulers,  or  at  least  that  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  conciliate  their  good  will  by  a  display  of  impartial  judgment. 

The  preservation  of  the  Round  Towers,  in  which  sacred  fires  con- 
tinually burned,  during  so  many  tumultuous  centuries,  is  inexplicable 
unless  we  ascribe  it  to  a  prudent  tolerance,  or  a  sincere  reverence  for  the 
popular  religion. 

It  was  from  the  page  of  history,  not  from  the  order  of  living  facts 
and  potent  influences,  that  the  Irish  people  passed  for  a  space.  The 
crash  of  arms  and  the  cries  of  warriors  are  the  only  sounds  which  the 
annalist  has  recorded,  but  the  deeds  of  a  simple  life  and  the  rites  of  a 
simple  creed,  which  need  neither  the  poet's  panegyric  nor  the  historian's 
notice,  pursued  their  course  in  silence  and  awaited  the  day. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had  never  molested  their 
British  neighbours,  nor  been  molested  by  them.  Ireland  was  a  constant 
place  of  refuge  for  the  Britons,  when  oppressed  by  the  Romans  or  the 
Saxons.  There  is  good  reason  for  concluding  that  relations  of  the  most 
amicable  kind,  religious  and  commercial,  existed  between  the  two 
islands.    But  the  Scoti  began  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Britain  very  soon 

1  It  has  been  assigned  as  an  additional  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Plebeian 
tribes,  that  they  mingled  with  the  early  Anglo-Norman  and  English  settlers,  and  took  their 
names. 
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after  their  settlement  in  Ireland.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Atta- 
cottic  revolt,  their  invasions  assumed  the  method  and  dimensions  of 
permanent  conquest.  Cornwall  and  a  large  part  of  Wales  became 
Scotic,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  Scotic  kings.  The  Isle  of  Man  was  also 
conquered  and  colonized  by  them.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Picts,  who  had  come  to  Ireland  about  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  same  region  with  them,  they  occupied  London,  and  w^ere 
overcome  and  expelled  from  the  province  only  after  a  severe  struggle. 
The  Roman  poet  who  celebrated  the  victory,  describes  "lerne  as  mourn-, 
ing  over  the  heaps  of  slaughtered  Scoti."  They  renewed  their  attacks 
in  397  under  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages,^  on  which  occasion  Claudian 
represents  Britannia  as  trusting  to  the  protection  of  Stilicho,  the  Roman 
general,  when  the  "Scoti  moved  all  lerne,  and  the  sea  foamed  with 
hostile  oars."  In  405  Niall  was  treacherously  slain  by  a  son  of  the 
king  of  Leinster  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  in  Gaul.  The  Romans  left 
Britain  in  410,  and  the  final  invasion  of  that  country  by  the  Scoti  took 
place  under  the  successor  of  Niall,  Dathi,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned 
over  Erin,  Alba  (afterwards  called  Scotland),  Britain,  and  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  the  Alps,  in  which  latter  region  he  was  killed  by  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

A  portion  of  the  Picts  migrated  to  Alba,  and  gradually  extended 
themselves  till  they  founded  the  Cumbrian  or  Strathclyde  kingdom ; 
proceeding  from  whence  under  Cynedda,  they  overcame  the  Scoti  in 
Wales  (450).  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  the  Scoti  settled  in  Alba  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  were  reinforced  by  fresh  colonists  in 
503,  and  finally  having  overcome  the  Picts,  founded  the  Scottish  king- 
dom under  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine  in  849.  The  name  Scotia  gradually 
passed  to  the  colony,  and  the  parent  country  retained  only  its  ancient 
appellation. 

Those  movements  would  have  little  interest  for  us  were  it  not  that 
bodies  of  native  Irish  formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  colonies  and  in- 
vading parties.  The  Scotic  name  remained  dominant  in  North,  and  was 
submerged  in  conquest  in  West  Britain,  but  we  may  in  part  ascribe  the 
religious  fervour  that  has  never  ceased  to  characterize  both  countries,  as 
well  as  Cornwall  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  the  influence  of  their  Irish 
occupancy,  and  to  the  men  of  Irish  blood  who  remained  after  the  Scotic 
leaders  had  disappeared  before  the  jealous  pride  of  the  victor.  Multitudes 
of  the  Attacotti  or  native  Irish  were  also  led  by  the  Scotic  monarchs  in 
their  remote  invasions,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  preferred  entering 
into  the  Roman  service  to  returning  to  serfdom  at  home.  They  took 
share  in  the  great  wars  of  that  period,  and  were  stationed  at  Rome  and 
in  various  other  parts  of  Italy.- 

The  imagination  is  wrought  upon  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  tale  of 
yesterday,  when  we  think  of  those  ancient  sons  of  Ireland,  who  from  no 
restlessness,  no  predatory  habits  of  their  own,  were  severed  from  their 
land,  and  compelled  to  make  their  home  in  a  foreign  clime.  The  simple- 
minded  children  of  the  glen  and  the  mountain !    Did  their  hearts  sink 

1  So  called  because  he  received  nine  hostages,  five  from  Ireland  and  four  from  Alba  or 
Scotland. 

2  See  Sullivan's  Introduction  to  O'Curry. 
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as  the  world  disclosed  its  wonders  to  their  inexperienced  eyes?  Did  they 
stand  before  the  Colosseum  in  reverie,  and  hear  the  ripple  of  the  rivulet 
by  the  grey  cairn,  and  the  song  of  the  lark  over  the  green  fields,  and  see 
before  them  through  their  starting  tears  the  hills  of  their  childhood 
wrapt  in  tender  mist  1  0  our  countrymen  and  our  kindred,  vanguard  of 
the  army  of  exiles  whose  ranks  are  still  leaving  our  shores,  may  your 
path  have  been  made  easy  for  you  in  those  dark  days,  may  friends  haTe 
come  to  you  instead  of  those  you  left  behind,  may  loving  voices  have 
cheered  you  when  memory  was  too  busy,  may  loving  hands  have 
smoothed  your  pillow  in  the  dread  hour ;  and  oh !  may  heaven  have 
granted  to  you  before  the  worst  temptation  had  befallen  your  race,  to  be 
true  to  one  another  in  presence  of  the  stranger  and  the  foe ! 

Section  II. 

The  homage  which  a  subjugating  people  pay  to  conscience  is  the 
depreciation,  and,  if  possible,  the  political  extinction,  of  their  victims. 
The  slave  is  oppressed  not  only  by  the  degrading  circumstances  of  his 
lot,  but  by  the  jealous  sensitiveness  of  his  master,  who  silences  the 
clamour  of  remorse  by  making  him,  and  of  public  opinion  by  declaring 
him,  degraded.  The  arts  and  learning  of  the  ancient  Irish  were  ignored, 
and  even  their  names  suppressed  by  the  Scoti,  who  regarded  their  own 
deeds  of  violence  as  the  only  becoming  topic  of  commemoration,  and  the 
wild  rhapsodies  of  their  professional  bards  as  the  snblimest  of  human 
compositions. 

The  bent  and  affluence  of  the  nation's  intellect  first  displayed  them- 
selves, therefore,  at  a  distance.  Christianity  had  been  sent  to  guide 
mankind  into  the  path  of  virtue  by  the  light  of  immortality.  As  the 
earliest  invaders  of  Ireland  of  whom  formal  notice  is  left  found  the  suc- 
cessors of  previous  ante-historic  colonists  in  occupation  of  the  land,  so 
the  earliest  organized  Christian  mission  came  there  to  preach  Christ  to 
a  people  already  through  unknown  sources  not  unacquainted  with  His 
name.  In  those  virgin  days  of  the  Church  the  universal  air  was  full  of 
winged  seeds  of  truth  that  floated  on  its  currents,  and  here  and  there 
fell  on  fertile  spots  where  they  struck  root  and  flourished.  No  land  was 
so  ready  for  the  Sower  as  Ireland.  But  that  section  of  the  community 
which  was  specially  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  consisted 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  whose  spiritual  activity,  even  if  tolerated  by 
an  unwilling  measure  of  policy,  would  still  be  looked  upon  with  secret 
dislike  by  the  ruling  class.  The  alliance  of  heaven  with  those  whom  we 
struggle  to  suppress  and  afl'ect  to  despise  is  always  distasteful  to  us. 

The  mind  of  the  nation  was  forced  to  work  in  secret.  Channels 
destined  to  direct  the  currents  of  thought  through  future  times  were 
hollowed  out  by  the  deep  tides  of  irrepressible  native  energy,  while  all 
that  caught  the  world's  eye  was  a  surface  rippled  by  the  combats  of 
rival  chieftains.  It  was  the  reverberation  from  the  Continent  of  the 
beatings  of  her  own  heart  that  brought  Christianity  to  Ireland  in  such  a 
form  as  recommended  it  to  the  whole  nation.  The  island  was  the  sender 
before  she  became  known  as  the  receiver  of  missions.  St.  Mansuetus, 
first  Bishop  of  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  an  eminent  Christian  Missionary  of  the 
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apostolic  age,  is  expressly  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  an  Irishman. 
His  companion,  St.  Beatus,  the  apostle  of  Switzerland  and  first  Bishop 
of  Lausanne,  was  probably  his  countryman.  In  the  second  century, 
during  the  reign  of  a  Scotic  king  w^hose  title  distinguishes  him  as  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  St.  Cathaldus  is  said  to  have  issued  from  his 
Irish  home  as  from  the  stillness  of  a  monastery,  to  preach  the"  Gospel  to 
the  people  of  Italy.  The  Christian  poet  Sedulius,  who  flourished  in  Italy 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.^ 

But  the  learning  and  ability  that  lay  hid  under  the  Scotic  domina- 
tion, were  prominently  displayed  by  the  celebrated  Pelagius.^  Appearing 
at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  assisted  by  his  com- 
patriot Celestius,  he  taught  in  opposition  to  the  depraved  doctrines 
under  which  a  widely  prevalent  immorality  was  sheltering  itself,  that 
obedience  is  better  than  abasement,  that  faith  is  to  be  tested  by  its 
strength  to  work  and  not  by  its  mystic  quality,  that  salvation  is  a  state 
of  attainment  to  be  laboured  for  by  all  who  will,  and  not  a  favour  arbi- 
trarily bestowed  on  a  few,  and  that  Christianity  was  meant  to  restore 
and  not  to  stifle  man's  original  constitution.  Opinions  such  as  these, 
tinged  with  a  kindred  Orientalism,  and  contrasting  with  a  system  framed 
in  accommodation  to  a  corrupt  stage  of  society  rather  than  for  the  cor- 
rection of  man's  fallen  nature,  could  not  but  arouse  a  fierce  opposition  in 
the  Western  Church.  The  scriptural  and  rational  proofs  by  which  they 
were  supported  being  beyond  the  power  of  refutation  were  pronounced 
heretical.  The  lavish  abuse  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  genius  of  Augustin 
were  but  feeble  opponents  to  the  blameless  lives  and  calm  reasonings  of 
the  Irish  reformers.  It  was  by  imperial  edicts  and  not  by  the  force  of 
argument  or  obloquy  that  their  efforts  were  at  last  arrested,  and  their 
doctrines  prevented  from  being  either  developed  or  rightly  understood. 

Having  checked  the  heresy  at  its  source,  the  orthodox  party  then 
proceeded  to  root  it  out  wherever  it  had  effected  a  lodgment.  Britain 
was  one  of  the  regions  particularly  infested  with  Pelagianism,  and 
accordingly  in  the  year  429,  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus, 
Bishop  of  Troyes,  were  sent  by  the  Gallican  Church,  with  the  approval 
of  Pope  Celestinus,  to  assist  in  its  overthrow.  Palladius,  the  deacon  of 
Germanus,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  Papal  sanction  to 
the  British  mission,  was  himself  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  and  sent  to 
the  Christian  Irish  as  their  first  Bishop.  Patricius,  one  of  those  who 
had  accompanied  the  Gallican  Bishops  into  Britain,  offered  himself  as 
an  assistant  to  Palladius.  He  received  his  commission  as  a  missionary 
priest  from  Germanus,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  receive  conse- 
cration, when  news  of  the  death  of  Palladius,  whose  labours  had  not 
been  successful,  reached  him.  He  was  immediately  consecrated  Bishop, 
and  proceeded  to  Ireland. 

The  country,  family,  and  early  life  of  St.  Patrick  are  hidden  in  great 
obscurity.  He  was  born  most  probably  at  Dumbarton,^  where  his  father 
held  the  office  of  Decurio  in  the  Roman  service,  went  from  there  with 
his  parents  to  Armoric  Britain,  where  his  family  originally  resided,  and 
was  thence  carried  captive  to  Ireland  with  many  others  by  King  NialL 
He  became  the  slave  of  Michul,  an  Antrim  chief,  and  for  six  years 

1  Todd's  "Life  of  St.  Patrick,"  p.  190.       2  Neander,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  313.      ^  jodd,  p.  356. 
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herded  his  flocks  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  woods.  His  mind  thrown 
upon  itself  in  his  long  hours  of  solitude,  and  stirred,  it  may  be,  at  other 
seasons  by  the  affectionate  solicitations  of  the  natives,  who  would  have 
him  join  in  the  rites  of  their  national  worship,  recurred  to  the  forgotten 
creed  of  his  childhood.  The  Christian  doctrines  he  had  then  learned, 
whose  meaning  he  had  never  properly  apprehended,  he  nursed  now  by 
incessant  prayer  into  a  glow^ing  and  conscious  life.  No  thought  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  consider  himself  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  facts  and  principles  of 
Christianity  to  venture  on  becoming  a  teacher ;  and  he  may  have  even 
dreaded  the  contagious  effect  of  the  prevalent  religious  customs  on  his 
own  overwrought  feelings  and  unformed  zeal. 

There  are  no  obscure  indications  in  his  autobiography  that  the 
imposing  forms  of  sun-adoration  left  an  impression  on  his  memory  which 
he  could  neither  explain  to  himself  nor  quite  cast  off.  The  faith  of  his 
riper  years  has  the  comprehensive  outlines  of  a  true  Christian  pantheism. 
His  vague  unfolding  belief  leaned  back  into  sympathy  with  the  pure 
nature-worship  that  was  reaching  forward  for  further  light.  Thus  he 
was  prepared  during  his  captivity  by  his  intercourse  with  the  people, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  their  modes  of  life,  to  make  known  to  them 
the  God  whom  they  worshipped  in  ignorance.  Moved  by  dreams,  he 
made  his  escape  and  returned  to  his  own  country,  being  at  the  time 
twenty-two  years  of  age. 

But  a  deeper  affection  than  the  associations  of  country  or  home  had 
fixed  itself  unchangeably  in  his  heart.  The  pleading  voices  of  the 
loving  people  whom  he  had  left  haunted  his  slumbers,  and  besought  him 
to  come  back  and  walk  amongst  them  once  more.  After  many  years  the 
wishes  which  his  visions  so  faithfully  interpreted  were  gratified.  Fully 
instructed,  formally  authorised,  and  attended  by  numerous  Irish 
Christians,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  planted  the  religion  of  the  Cross 
from  sea  to  sea.  He  not  only  made  Ireland  Christian,  but  he  struck 
forth  fountains  of  Christianity  from  every  hill-side  that  have  never 
ceased  to  flow.  He  filled  the  land  with  Christian  seminaries.  No  like 
work  was  ever  done.  The  Apostles  planted  churches  on  the  way-side, 
over  which  the  world's  traffic  passed  and  crushed  out  their  existence. 
The  labours  of  the  Saint  of  Ireland  were  answered  by  a  perennial 
harvest. 

When  we  compare  the  result  with  the  aspect  of  the  country  as 
described  by  writers  of  history,  our  first  suspicion  is  that  the  conversion 
was  only  nominal,  that  the  preacher  merely  gave  a  fresh  name  and  more 
exciting  variety  to  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
celebrated  promulgation  of  the  Christian  faith  was  only  a  pagan  revival. 
The  slightest  examination  of  the  indisputable  writings  of  St.  Patrick 
leaves  no  shadow  of  pretext  for  any  such  supposition.  We  seem  to  be- 
hold w^hat  St.  Paul  would  have  been,  had  he  laboured  among  kindlier 
and  more  responsive  natures.  Strength  modulated  by  tenderness,  zeal 
tempered  by  the  tact  of  love,  intimate  acquaintance  with  Scripture 
irradiated  by  an  inner  spiritual  perception  that  transformed  the  hard 
letter  into  a  vehicle  of  light,  marked  the  character  of  Ireland's  great 
apostle. 
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There  is  only  need  to  recognise  and  duly  estimate  one  or  two  circum- 
stances in  addition  to  the  temperament  of  St.  Patrick's  mind,  and  the 
special  training  it  had  undergone,  in  order  to  understand  fully  the 
secret  of  his  exceptional  success.  He  and  his  companions  taught  after 
the  manner  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity.  It  matters  little 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  the  children  of  an  elaborate  ecclesiastical 
method,  or  believers  in  a  complicated  creed.  The  fact  of  all  facts  to  be 
remembered  by  us  is  that  together  with  the  form  and  the  symbol,  they 
communicated  the  genial  breath  of  heaven  by  which  the  seeds  of  truth 
are  vitalized.  In  whatever  reservoir  the  doctrines  of  their  Christianity 
were  formerly  contained,  in  whatever  channels  it  was  taught  to  run,  it 
was  as  a  life  that  they  poured  it  into  living  hearts. 

And  they  did  not  come  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  power  or  wealth,  but 
as  poor  and  humble  men  they  spoke  to  the  lowly  and  the  afflicted.  For 
this  is  the  second  circumstance  to  be  noted.  It  was  to  the  ancient  Irish 
people  that  the  Gospel  was  first  proclaimed,  and  among  them  that  its 
first  success  w^as  achieved.  When  the  Christian  religion  was  preached 
in  Judea,  kings  and  rulers  refused  to  receive  it.  When  in  subsequent 
ages  kings  and  rulers  are  said  to  have  received  the  message  in  other 
countries,  it  was  not  the  same  message  that  had  been  preached  in  Judea, 
but  a  corrupted  one.  St.  Patrick  pointedly  distinguishes  the  Hiberion- 
aces,  as  he  always  calls  the  native  Irish,  from  their  conquerors  the  Scoti. 
He  uses  the  w^ord  Scoti  as  synonymous  with  rulers  and  idolators.^  He 
refers  to  the  conversions  that  took  place  among  them  in  terms  of 
astonishment,  such  as  the  Baptist  employed  when  he  saw  the  Pharisees 
coming  to  enroll  themselves  under  his  banner.  When  Coroticus,  son 
of  Cynedda,  having  landed  with  a  band  of  his  followers  in  Ireland, 
slew  some  neophytes  on  the  very  day  of  their  baptism,  and  carried 
others  away  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  St.  Patrick  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
denouncing  the  barbarous  deed,  and  declaring  the  men  who  did  it  to  be 
not  fellow-citizens  of  saints,  but  fellow-citizens  of  devils  and  associates 
of  the  Scoti. 

The  Scotic  conversions  are  individual  cases.  The  first  of  them  is 
noted  as  a  singular  occurrence,  and  its  subject,  Dichu,  was  supposed  to 
have  acted  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  general  conduct  of  his  race, 
that  a  divine  communication  was  said  to  have  been  made  to  the  dying 
saint,  specifying  among  other  particulars  that  the  descendants  of  Dichu 
should  receive  mercy  and  not  perish.  Michul,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
humiliation  of  receiving  spiritual  freedom  from  his  former  slave,  set  fire 
to  his  house  and  perished  in  the  flames.  While  the  ordinary  rule  there- 
fore has  been  that  the  people  have  accepted  Christianity  on  the 
recommendation  or  authority  of  their  rulers,  the  fact  in  Ireland  from  the 
commencement  has  been  that  the  rulers  have  had  no  voice  in  dictating 
the  popular  faith,  and  have  themselves  in  a  large  measure  been  dependent 
for  their  religion  on  the  popular  example.  The  dominant  caste  did  not 
interpose  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  labours  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  their  conception  of  conquest  not  having  reached  that  stage  in 
which  liberty  of  conscience  among  the  conquered  is  considered  an  insult 
to  the  ruler.    Still  St.  Patrick  was  not  quite  unopposed.    He  tells  us 

1  Todd,  p.  380. 
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that  he  was  in  some  cases  forced  to  conciliate  hostile  kings  with  gifts  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  at  least  his  life  was  in  danger  from  an  attack  made 
by  an  enraged  chieftain. 

Having  travelled  through  the  island,  everywhere  meeting  a  joyful 
reception  from  the  lower  classes,  having  established  various  religious  and 
educational  institutions,  and  founded  the  See  of  Armagh,  he  retired  to 
an  unpretending  building  erected  on  a  spot  which  was  consecrated  by 
one  of  his  early  triumphs,  and  there  he  died. 

After  his  death  a  feud  arose  between  two  clans  for  the  possession  of 
his  remains.  An  attempt  was  made  to  terminate  it  by  choosing  two 
untamed  oxen  to  carry  the  bier,  and  agreeing  that  wherever  they  stopped 
the  body  should  be  deposited.  This  device  had  only  a  temporary 
success  in  interrupting  the  contest,  which  soon  burst  out  afresh.  At 
length,  when  the  rival  hosts  were  about  to  engage  in  battle,  their  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  vision  of  a  bier  borne  by  two  oxen,  which 
appeared  to  lead  each  tribe  into  its  own  territory.  The  deception  which 
must  have  been  practised  on  one  or  either  party  by  this  contrivance 
need  not  be  suffered  in  reference  to  the  rival  claims  which  are  made  by 
two  contending  ecclesiastical  societies  for  the  more  precious  inheritance 
of  the  saint's  spiritual  power.  Both  may  enjoy  it.  It  was  unworldly 
devotion.  It  was  fidelity  to  Ireland  and  Ireland's  people.  It  was  not  to 
the  claims  of  heaven  represented  by  the  tinsel  of  earthly  rank  that  the 
Irish  knelt  for  the  boon  of  salvation.  They  received  it  from  men  of 
their  own  kind,  speaking  their  language,  and  living  their  lives.  No 
one,  of  whatever  rank  or  race,  has  come  to  Ireland  with  these  credentials 
who  has  not  met  a  generous  reverence  and  a  loving  gratitude. 

Section  III. 

Some  nations  are  set  apart  by  Providence  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
religious  sentiment.  Judea  was  one  of  these ;  Ireland  is  another. 
Christianity  made  no  lasting  impression  on  the  communities  whose 
names  are  associated  with  its  original  promulgation.  They  were  only 
as  lodging  places  where  it  rested  on  its  way  to  a  permanent  residence. 
Like  a  train  of  light  fuel  they  conveyed  the  flame  to  spots  where  it  was 
destined  to  shine  with  inextinguishable  radiance.  From  the  hour  when 
the  religion  of  Christ  was  committed  to  the  Irish  people  it  grew  and 
flourished.  No  vicissitude  of  power,  no  art  of  the  enemy  has  availed 
against  it.  When  the  plain  became  too  luxuriant  for  its  purity,  it 
sprang  up  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  mountain.  When  the  tyrannous 
torrent  swept  away  the  genial  soil  of  learning  by  which  it  was  fed  and 
adorned,  it  struck  its  roots  into  the  bare  rock  and  defied  the  storm. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  preceding  worship  it  could  not 
have  been  a  cruel  or  an  enslaving  superstition.  It  was  wholly  trans- 
formed into  Christianity ;  and  so  complete  does  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion and  assimilation  seem  to  have  been,  that  no  trace  of  the  ancient 
gods  or  of  the  mode  of  their  adoration  remains.  It  had  temples, 
towers,  crosses,  and  monastic  institutions  which  readily  gave  themselves 
to  the  new  usage.  When  the  national  laws,  known  as  Brehon  laws, 
were  formulated  and  purified  after  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  a  continuous 
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line  in  descent  was  allowed  between  the  decisions  which  were  guided  by 
the  written  Word  of  God,  and  those  of  a  prior  date  which  were  ascribed 
to  the  dictation  of  God's  Spirit  acting  amid  the  darkness  of  heathenism. 
There  is  also  an  essential  principle  of  religion  which  is  common  to 
Christianity  and  the  natural  aspirations  of  the  soul  towards  its  yet 
unrevealed  Creator.  This  principle  must  have  existed  in  unusual  force 
in  the  ancient  creed.  Its  unconquerable  influence  struggling  to  maintain 
itself  against  oppression  had  pervaded  every  class  and  communicated  a 
tinge  of  stoic  sublimity  even  to  the  profession  of  arms.  The  rules  of 
the  Fiann,  an  ancient  order  of  warriors,  were  replete  with  Christian 
chivalry.  No  man  of  their  order  should  wed  a  dowered  wife  lest  he 
might  not  choose  her  for  her  virtues.  No  man  should  use  his  strength 
against  a  woman.  No  man  should  assert  his  own  rights  selfishly 
against  another's  wants. 

Christianity  coalescing  with  a  natural  disposition  such  as  this  was 
never  in  circumstances  more  favourable  for  fostering  that  pure  and  com- 
prehensive equity  which  is  the  very  heart-throb  of  its  life.  Success  was 
so  subordinated  to  honourable  effort  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  desirable  end 
in  itself.  Men  became  more  sensitive  of  insult  than  of  injury,  and  of 
general  injustice  than  of  personal  suffering.  When  the  Jewish  monarch 
was  guilty  of  a  crime  that  outraged  every  obligation  of  positive  law,  the 
prophet  who  was  sent  to  rebuke  him  appealed  only  to  that  intuitive 
sense  of  right  which  stoicism  fixed  in  language  and  Christianity  hallows, 
namely,  that  the  greatest  wrong  on  earth  is  not  death  or  torture,  or  any- 
thing of  that  description,  but  that  one  man's  gain  or  enjoyment  should 
be  achieved  at  the  cost  of  the  gain  or  enjoyment  of  another.  The  story 
of  the  rich  lord  who  spared  or  slighted  his  own  flocks,  and  plundered  the 
poor  man's  single  lamb,  appears  repeatedly  in  Irish  history  under  various 
guises,  testifying  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  national  conscience 
had  become  impregnated  with  the  divine  hatred  of  oppression.  In  the 
reign  of  king  Diarmid  a  female  recluse  came  to  him  complaining  that 
the  king  of  Connaught  had  taken  from  her  the  only  cow  she  possessed. 
The  monarch  immediately  made  war  on  the  offender  and  overcame  him 
in  battle.  A  son  of  Diarmid  proposed  to  make  a  feast  for  his  father,  and 
disdaining  his  own  herds,  capriciously  resolved  that  an  ox,  the  solitary 
property  of  a  nun  in  the  neighbourhood,  should  be  procured  for  the 
occasion.  He  sought  to  purchase  it,  offering  eight  beasts  for  the  one, 
and  when  she  refused  he  took  it  by  force  and  had  it  dressed  for  the 
banquet.  But  during  the  festivity  the  wronged  woman  appeared  and 
made  her  complaint.  The  king  forthwith  put  his  son  to  death.  ^  The 
monarch  Fergal,  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  made  war  on  the 
king  of  Leinster,  who  was  followed  by  less  than  half  that  number. 
Nevertheless  the  monarch  was  routed,  several  thousands  of  his  men  were 
slain,  and  a  large  number  ran  mad.  The  cause  of  these  misfortunes  was 
that  as  his  troops  were  marching  to  battle  some  of  them  plundered  a 
little  church,  and  carried  off"  a  cow  which  formed  the  sole  possession  of 
the  hermit  who  dwelt  there.  ^  The  purport  of  these  narratives  is  to  show 
might  subservient  to  right.    Never  to  act  from  a  sense  of  power,  never 

1  Keating,  489.  It  may  allay  the  reader's  uneasiness  to  learn  that  Columbkille  restored  him  to 
L  ife, 
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to  be  even  conscious  of  mere  power,  but  always  to  act  from  a  sense  of 
right,  and  to  be  always  and  only  conscious  of  the  power  of  right,  is  the 
point  from  which  true  religion  starts  and  the  goal  to  which  all  good 
government  runs. 

The  firm  and  lasting  hold  which  Christianity  has  ever  taken  on  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  may  in  a  certain  degree  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  history.  The  ardour  with  which  they  gave 
themselves  to  its  dissemination  may  be  ascribed  to  its  inherent  expansive- 
ness.  But  we  must  not  leave  out  of  the  account  the  increased  confidence 
which  Irishmen  would  gain  in  knowing  themselves  to  be  members  of  a 
great  spiritual  organisation  that  aspired  to  rise  above  the  disputes  of 
kings,  if  not  to  control  their  movements.  This  sense  of  associated 
strength  would  be  doubly  welcome  to  men  shut  out  from  all  command 
at  home  by  the  jealousy  of  class  government.  They  now  found  them- 
selves possessed  of  an  authority  greater  than  that  of  the  sword,  and 
eligible  to  ofiices  of  higher  dignity  than  those  which  their  masters  with- 
held from  them.  The  contest  of  centuries  entered  on  a  new  field,  and  a 
marked  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  testified  to  the  completeness  of 
the  moral  victory  which  the  natives  were  wresting  from  their  conquerors. 
The  noise  of  battle  ceased  and  the  voice  of  psalmody  echoed  through  the 
land.  Armies  of  monks  and  missionaries  appeared  on  the  scene  from 
which  the  marshalled  hosts  of  opposing  warriors  had  vanished. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  upwards  from  the  people  to  the  chiefs  and 
kings  had  a  tendency  to  found  society  on  a  new  and  equable  basis. 
About  half  a  century  after  St.  Patrick's  death  the  monarchs  began  to 
give  way  to  the  increasing  pressure,  and  to  acknowledge  themselves 
Christians.  The  reluctance  with  which  they  yielded  and  the  species  of 
persuasion  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  succumb  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  single  incident.  Tara  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  residence 
of  the  monarch  and  the  seat  of  the  National  Triennial  Council.  A 
criminal  who  had  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Euan  was 
torn  from  the  sacred  precincts  and  put  to  death  at  Tara.  The  abbot 
and  his  monks  went  in  procession  to  the  palace  and  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  it.  From  that  day  no  monarch  resided  at  Tara,  and  the  national 
assembly  was  discontinued.  The  event  amounted  to  a  formal  disruption 
of  the  confederation  by  which  the  Scoti  maintained  their  supremacy,  for 
the  Tara  meeting  was  not  a  popular  assembly,  but  a  convention  of  the 
kings  and  chiefs  of  the  Milesian  line. 

The  career  of  one  eminent  missionary  chieftain  furnishes  an  instance 
of  the  peaceable  victories  which  Scotic  genius  could  accompHsh  when 
separated  from  the  contagion  of  habitual  warfare.  Columbkille  was  bom 
about  the  year  531,  and  was  closely  related  to  the  royal  families  of 
Ireland  and  Alba.  He  gave  the  vigour  of  his  youth  to  the  study  of 
Christianity,  rather  with  the  view  of  bringing  a  more  vivid  inspiration 
from  heaven  into  human  hatreds  than  as  the  preparation  for  a  new  life. 
The  Western  Church,  with  a  distinctive  if  not  an  exclusive  bias,  has 
always  sought  to  gratify  the  greed  of  gold  or  the  lust  of  power  under  the 
usurped  patronage  of  religion.  When  Constantine  was  presented  with 
the  supposed  nails  of  the  Cross  by  Queen  Helena,  he  had  one  of  them 
forged  into  a  bit  for  his  war-horse,  and  the  other  into  an  ornament  for 
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his  helmet.  A  life-time  dedicated  to  the  embodiment  of  an  idea  in  prac- 
tice could  not  more  adequately  illustrate  it  than  does  this  single  action 
represent  the  theory  of  the  Christian  religion  that  has  been  passionately 
held  by  a  large  portion  of  Christendom.  In  this  spirit  the  bell  of  St. 
Patrick  served  as  the  battle-standard  of  one  Irish  sept,  and  the  crosier 
of  their  patron  saint  answered  the  same  purpose  for  another.  A  copy  of 
some  portion  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  Columbkille  was  similarly  used. 
*'  Jesus  and  no  quarter  "  were  the  words  emblazoned  on  the  banner  of  a 
Scottish  clan  in  more  modern  times.  It  was  thought  that  the  name  of 
Christ  is  mighty  to  strengthen  an  evil  temper  or  purpose,  not  to 
change  it. 

While  the  accustomed  din  of  battle  rang  in  the  ears  of  Columbkille, 
his  faith  served  only  to  inflame  his  natural  disposition.  He  was  desirous 
of  possessing  a  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  belonging  to  St.  Finnian, 
and  when  refused  permission  to  write  it  out  remained  daily  in  the  church 
where  a  volume  containing  the  psalms  was  preserved,  and  made  a  hasty 
transcript  of  it.  The  owner  of  the  volume  when  he  discovered  what 
had  taken  place  demanded  the  copy  as  his  right,  and  had  his  claim  con- 
firmed on  appeal  to  the  monarch  Diarmid.  Columbkille  denounced  the 
verdict  as  unjust  and  threatened  vengeance.  Soon  after  a  criminal  who 
had  fled  to  him  for  sanctuary  was  torn  from  his  refuge  and  put  to  death 
by  the  same  monarch.  Roused  to  fury  by  this  act  of  defiance,  Columbkille 
incited  his  powerful  relatives  to  go  to  war  with  Diarmid.  The  monarch 
was  repeatedly  overthrown  with  a  great  slaughter  of  his  forces.  Those 
victories,  we  are  told,  were  won  by  the  prayers  of  Columbkille,  though 
the  prayers  of  Kinnion  were  off'ered  up  on  the  other  side. 

This  contest  was  an  ordinary  feud  of  the  Scotic  kings  under  a  new 
name  and  pretence.  But  the  existence  of  a  power  by  which  the  rights 
of  birth  were  no  longer  held  in  awe  was  now  able  to  assert  itself. 
Columbkille,  as  the  instigator  of  so  much  bloodshed,  was  menaced  with 
excommunication,  or  was  actually  excommunicated.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  island,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
must  never  reside  in  it  again.  The  readiness  with  which  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  inevitable  justice  of  his  sentence,  as  well  as  his  whole 
subsequent  life,  point  to  the  inference  that  the  turbulent  spirit  he  had 
hitherto  manifested  was  owing  less  to  hereditary  bias  than  to  the  force 
of  surrounding  customs. 

Though  exiled  from  the  land  of  his  birth  he  could  not  be  alienated 
from  the  best  interests  of  its  people.  He  resolved  to  settle  on  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  from  whence  he  might  spread  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
his  kindred  in  North  Britain.  He  passed  island  after  island,  but  found 
none  suitable  for  his  purpose  while  Ireland  was  in  sight.  His  passionate 
love  for  his  country  could  not  be  brought  to  accord  with  the  new  line  of 
duty  that  opened  before  him  until  she  ceased  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  memory.  At  last  he  landed  at  lona  with  twelve  followers,  and  having 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  island  from  his  relative  Conal,  king  of  the 
Albanian  Scoti,  founded  a  monastery  and  commenced  his  missionary 
labours. 

We  are  concerned  for  the  moment  as  much  with  the  character  of 
the  man  as  with  the  triumphs  he  won  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors. 
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He  is  represented  to  have  been  a  violent  and  ambitious  priest  while  girt 
with  the  associations  of  home.  When  freed  from  those  associations  and 
from  the  dominion  of  a  personal  aim,  all  the  attributes  of  his  nature 
fell  into  a  new  order  and  grouped  themselves  under  a  calm  far-sighted 
prudence,  and  a  love  for  men  that  never  waned  in  repose  nor  flickered 
in  action.  The  conversion  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  to  Christianity  is 
the  monument  of  his  devotion  and  his  toils.  It  is  a  .  monument  not 
greatly  altered  from  its  original  proportions,  save  in  the  rank  weeds  of 
later  growth  that  conceal  the  characters  with  which  it  was  inscribed. 
The  Gothic  and  Gallic  kingdoms  that  are  now  Christian,  owe  their 
Christianity  to  Irish  apostles  of  whom  Columbkille  was  chief.  During 
seven  hundred  years  all  the  abbots  of  lona  were  Irishmen.  Messengers 
of  life  went  forth  from  thence  to  every  region,  and  during  more  than  a 
thousand  years  dead  bodies  of  kings  and  chiefs  were  brought  to  be 
buried  in  its  sacred  soil.  When  King  Conal  died  Columbkille  was 
selected  to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of  his  successor  and  to  give  his 
blessing.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  instance  of  royal  conse- 
cration in  Christian  times. 

Once  he  revisited  Ireland  to  attend  a  national  assembly  at  which 
two  subjects  that  appealed  to  his  sympathies  were  to  be  determined.^ 
One  was  concerning  the  bards  or  literary  class.  Neither  genius  nor  the 
moral  character  of  its  possessors  has  ever  been  improved  by  state 
direction  or  patronage.  The  Irish  bards  had  long  been  engaged  to  laud 
the  valour  and  prowess  of  the  Milesians,  and  to  depreciate  or  conceal 
from  notice  the  milder  virtues  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  result 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  literary  character  and 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  bardic  records  under  any  circumstances. 
Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  assigned  staple  of  poetic 
praise  had  been  falling  in  value  and  the  topic  whose  very  mention  had 
been  forbidden  was  engrossing  the  prospect.  Dowered  and  privileged, 
yet  with  no  duty  left  them  to  perform  save  silence,  the  bards  grew  so 
insolent  and  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  steps  were  about  to  be 
taken  for  the  total  suppression  of  their  body.  By  the  interposition  of 
Columbkille  their  order  was  allowed  to  continue  under  certain 
limitations. 

The  second  subject  was  the  claim  which  the  monarch  of  Ireland 
made  for  tribute  on  the  colony  which  had  migrated  from  Ireland  to 
Alba.  This  important  question  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  Columb- 
kille, and  on  his  declining  the  office  of  arbitrator,  to  St.  Coleman,  who 
gave  sentence  against  the  Irish  claims.  Thus  peacefully  was  launched 
on  the  stream  of  independent  history  a  people  who  have  run  the  cycle 
of  a  distinguished  career  while  the  parent  state  still  struggled  with  an 
obdurate  fortune,  and  whether  on  their  own  soil  or  in  colonies  returned 
to  their  ancient  home,  but  never  without  being  from  time  to  time 
refreshed  by  pure  draughts  from  the  fountain  of  their  race,  have  contri- 
buted their  full  share  to  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect. 

Columbkille  returned  to  lona  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 
In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  sojourn  a  recurring  presentiment 
admonished  him  that  his  end  was  near.    While  we  read  the  accounts 
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that  have  been  transmitted  of  his  last  hours,  we  feel  as  when  wrapped 
in  the  natural  melancholy  of  a  summer  eve  we  gaze  on  the  pathetic 
grandeur  of  the  setting  sun.  But  all  the  sadness  is  in  our  own  hearts. 
The  orb  that  inspires  it  is  in  the  dewy  freshness  of  its  dawning  on 
another  world.  There  was  no  self-pity  in  the  consciousness  of  Columb- 
kille.  On  the  last  day  of  the  week  he  went  with  his  favourite  attendant 
to  the  storehouse  of  the  establishment,  and  rejoicing  to  find  it  well 
supplied,  told  his  people  that  he  was  to  depart  from  them  that  night. 

An  incident  that  occurred  as  he  returned  to  the  monastery  teaches 
how  close  heaven  lies  to  earth,  and  how  simple  a  thing  is  true  sublimity 
of  soul.  The  aged  saint  paused  to  rest  midway,  and  as  he  sat,  the  old 
white  horse  of  the  monastery  moved  near  and  rested  its  head  on  his 
bosom.  More  than  twelve  hundred  years  after,  as  another  Irishman  who 
did  a  world-wide  work  and  won  a  world-wide  fame,  sat  under  an  English 
sky  musing  sadly  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  pursuits,  the  old  horse  of  his 
son,  whose  death  had  been  the  blight  of  his  most  cherished  hopes, 
approached,  and  after  viewing  him  for  a  few  moments  as  if  in  sympathy, 
deliberately  repeated  the  action  of  the  superannuated  servant  of  the 
brotherhood  of  lona.  Never  did  the  divine  eloquence  of  Burke  produce 
such  an  effect  on  his  hearers  as  this  token  of  instinctive  pity  produced 
on  himself  He  flung  his  arms  over  the  animal's  neck  and  wept  long 
and  loudly. 

After  resting  for  awhile  Columbkille  ascended  a  little  hill  that  over- 
looked the  monastery,  and  standing  there  he  blessed  it  with  raised  hands, 
and  prophesied  that  small  and  poor  as  the  spot  was,  kings  and  peoples 
and  churches  of  distant  lands  would  hold  it  in  great  reverence.  In  some 
verses  which  tradition  ascribes  to  him  his  prophetic  vision  looks  into  a 
still  remoter  future.  In  the  isle  of  his  heart,  he  said,  instead  of  monks 
there  should  be  lowing  of  cattle,  but  ere  the  world  comes  to  an  end  lona 
should  flourish  as  before.  Going  back  to  his  cell,  he  resumed  his 
favourite  occupation  of  trau scribing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  reached 
the  ninth  verse  of  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm,  and  the  words  brought  him 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Then  he  stopped  and  said  that  Baithan,  one 
of  the  twelve  who  accompanied  him  to  lona,  and  his  appointed  successor, 
must  write  the  remainder.  He  lay  on  his  stone  bed  till  the  bell  sounded 
for  midnight  prayers,  when  he  hastened  to  the  church  and  was  found 
dying  before  the  altar.  He  feebly  signed  a  benediction  with  his  hand  on 
his  brethren  who  stood  weeping  around,  and  so  left  them. 

Section  IV. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  lona^  was  an  advanced  post  in  the 
operations  which  the  Irish  Church  was  conducting  against  Heathenism, 
or  the  still  more  obdurate  error,  corrupt  Christianity.  Her  successful 
efforts  among  the  Scots  and  Picts  of  North  Britain  opened  ever-widening 
fields  of  labour  to  her  view.  Some  kings  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  who, 
chiefly  at  the  persuasion  of  their  wives,  had  avowed  their  belief  in 
Christ,  were  imitated  by  many  thousands  of  their  subjects.  But  when 
their  successors  relapsed  into  Heathenism,  the  royal  example  was  equally 
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influential.  The  Roman  mission  which  had  commenced  under  Augustine 
was  abandoned  by  several  bishops,  and  merely  held  its  machinery 
together  in  hopes  of  help  from  Providence,  under  circumstances  that  to 
human  enterprise  seemed  desperate. 

In  the  seventh  century  Oswald,  King  of  Northumberland,  who 
during  a  period  of  banishment  in  Ireland  had  been  instructed  in 
Christianity,  applied  to  the  Irish  Church  for  a  teacher.  Aidan,  a  monk 
of  lona,  was  sent  in  answer  to  his  request.  The  first  step  taken  by  the 
new  missionary  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  English  language. 
He  then  travelled  on  foot  among  the  people,  and  in  this  manner  became 
acquainted  with  their  condition.  He  preached  the  Gospel  to  them,  and 
carefully  explained  that  it  was  not  a  magical  form  of  words  but  a  rule  of 
conduct  whose  efficacy  must  be  evidenced  by  its  results.  Whatever 
presents  he  received  from  the  king  or  the  nobles,  he  distributed  among 
the  poor,  or  spent  in  redeeming  captives.  He  rebuked  evil  conduct  in 
rich  and  poor  alike.  He  zealously  promoted  the  study  of  Scripture.  By 
his  labours  and  his  example  the  Gospel  was  firmly  planted  in  Northum- 
berland, from  whence  it  spread  to  the  other  tribes  of  the  Heptarchy. 

Troops  of  Irish  clergy,  whose  disinterestedness  won  universal 
admiration,  entered  the  country  and  enlisted  the  affections  of  its 
inhabitants  on  the  side  of  truth.  The  permanency  of  their  w^ork  was 
their  reward.  Some  differences  of  form  between  the  Roman  and  Irish 
Churches,  which  no  one  had  noticed  during  the  heat  of  the  fight  against 
the  common  foe,  stood  displayed  to  view  in  the  calm  that  succeeded 
victory.  The  time  of  celebrating  Easter  was  one  of  these.  A  conference 
was  held  in  the  presence  of  King  Oswin  at  Whitby,  to  decide  which 
custom  was  to  prevail.  Colman,  an  Irishman,  the  successor  of  Aidan, 
pleaded  the  example  of  Columbkille.  Wilfred  on  the  other  side  cited 
the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  who  held  the  keys  of  heaven.  The  king,  not 
daring  to  dissent  from  an  apostle  who  could  exclude  him  from  eternal 
happiness,  gave  his  verdict  for  the  Roman  usage.  Thus  the  Irish 
bestowed  pure  religion  on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  kingly  influence  decided 
the  question  of  external  observances  and  church  communion.  Colman 
and  his  monks  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Gaul  and  Germany  had  become  indoctrinated  in  Christianity  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  in  the  convulsions  that  followed,  every  trace  of  it 
was  obliterated,  or  so  blended  with  paganism  as  to  be  no  longer  discern- 
able.  In  the  midst  of  scenes  of  lawlessness  and  violence  that  might  be 
taken  for  the  moral  death-throes  of  the  world,  there  appeared  suddenly 
and  silently  bands  of  civilizers  and  instructors,  who,  judged  by  the  work 
they  came  to  do,  and  contrasted  with  the  men  among  whom  they  came, 
were  as  angels  from  heaven.^  To  describe  them  as  Christian  teachers, 
interpreting  the  term  by  ordinary  experience,  would  convey  no  true  idea 
of  their  self-imposed  duties  or  of  their  method  of  discharging  them.  They 
consisted  mainly  of  Irish  monks-  who,  under  wise  and  judicious  abbots, 
at  a  juncture  in  the  life  of  mankind  that  was  pregnant  with  religious 
and  political  precedents,  were  sent  to  infuse  some  elements  of  justice  and 
love  where  wrong  and  hatred  alone  prevailed.  They  sought  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  warfare,  and  to  allay  the  spirit  of  strife  at  its  source  in  the 
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heart.  By  voluntarily  enduring  all  the  hardships  which  necessity 
imposed  on  others,  by  entire  disregard  of  wealth,  by  condemning  the 
violence  of  barbarous  chiefs,  by  dedicating  themselves  and  their  whole 
means  to  the  deliverance  of  captives  and  healing  the  w^ounds  of  the 
broken-hearted,  they  manifested  the  power  of  truth,  and  recommended 
the  religion  of  Christ.  They  were  the  world's  vanquishers,  and  rulers  of 
men  after  the  divine  model.  Their  dominion  consisted  not  in  the  visible 
trappings  of  power,  nor  in  the  prostration  of  slaves,  nor  in  the  establish- 
ment of  tyrannies,  but  in  the  enthronement  in  the  human  conscience  of 
principles  of  righteousness  which  were  of  the  essence  of  their  own  souls. 

About  the  year  590  Columban,  with  twelve  companions,  crossed 
from  Leinster  to  the  Prankish  kingdom.  He  chose  a  spot  in  the  wilder- 
ness which  he  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  and  thus  initiated  the  savage 
inhabitants  into  the  first  stage  of  social  progress.  By  a  discreet  blending 
of  the  contemplative  with  the  practical  life,  and  a  union  of  exact  know- 
ledge with  genuine  piety,  he  regenerated  the  Gallic  church.  Families  of 
all  ranks  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  by  him,  until,  in  order  to  find 
room  for  their  increasing  numbers,  he  w^as  obliged  to  distribute  his  monks 
into  three  monasteries.  Although  he  never  identified  the  truth  with  the 
pecuhar  customs  of  the  Irish  church,  his  success  raised  enemies  among 
the  worldly  ecclesiastics  who  made  uniformity  the  substitute  for  every 
virtue,  and  he  was  thus  brought  into  collision  wdth  the  Papal  See.  We 
miss  in  him  as  in  others  of  his  countrymen,  when  engaged  in  controversy, 
that  subservient  spirit  by  which  those  who  only  seek  their  private  ends 
humiliate  principle  in  order  to  worm  themselves  into  position.  When 
Gregory  the  Great  deferred  too  much  to  the  authority  of  Leo  his  prede- 
cessor, Columban  warned  him  that  humility  might  run  into  extremes, 
and  by  quoting  the  inspired  proverb  that  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a 
dead  lion  {Eccles.  ix.  4),  showed  him  that  his  ow^n  judgment  could  be 
exercised  in  opposition  to  great  names  without  any  assumption  of  per- 
sonal superiority.  When  a  Frankish  Synod  met  to  deliberate  on  the 
diversity  that  existed  betw^een  ecclesiastical  forms,  he  WTote  to  them 
expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  employ  the  too  rare  occasion  of  a 
Synod  for  a  really  useful  purpose.  Men,  he  said,  would  never  differ 
about  traditions  and  customs  if  they  thought  less  of  themselves  and 
more  of  their  Master ;  and  he  anticipated  the  prejudice  which  is  always 
roused  on  such  occasions  to  justify  a  corrupt  decision  by  adding  that  the 
church  does  not  know  nationality,  and  that  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Irishmen 
are  members  of  one  family. 

The  anger  which  this  honest  speaking  excited,  smouldered  until 
Columban  felt  himself  compelled  to  rebuke  the  unchaste  life  of  the  king, 
when  the  civil  powers  joined  the  ecclesiastical  in  the  effort  to  silence  and 
restrain  him.  He  remained  firm  to  his  sense  of  duty  amidst  threats  and 
promises,  refused  to  alter  either  his  standard  of  moral  rectitude  or  the 
discipline  of  his  monasteries,  and  was  eventually  banished  from  the 
kingdom. 

Men  always  suspect  themselves  of  exceptional  imperviousness  to 
truth  by  the  jealousy  they  display  lest  others  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  accepting  the  lessons  which  they  reject.  The  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  Columban  was  that  he  should  be  conveyed  to  his  own 
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country.  This  was  only  a  suggestion  with  which  they  thought  he 
might  comply  under  feelings  of  discouragement  and  depression.  They 
had  no  power  to  enforce  it.  Tie  retired  to  Zurich,  and  after  labouring 
in  various  parts  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  whither  in  each  case  the  zeal  of 
his  enemies  pursued  him,  he  finally  settled  in  Italy,  where,  in  the 
shelter  of  the  Apennines,  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Bobbio. 

His  disciple  Gallus,  another  Irishman,  laboured  among  the  Swiss 
and  Suabian  populations,  and  founded  the  monastery  which  afterwards 
became  so  famous  under  his  name,  St.  Gall.^  When  a  vacant  bishopric 
was  offered  to  him  he  declined  it,  and  procured  the  appointment  for  a 
native  of  the  country,  who  had  been  brought  up  under  his  direction. 
The  consecration  of  the  new  bishop  drew  together  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  and  Gallus  used  the  occasion  to  remind  them  that  their  baptis- 
mal renunciation  was  not  to  be  the  form  of  a  moment,  but  the  practice 
of  their  whole  lives,  and  he  specified  by  name  the  sins  they  were  to 
shun. 

Those  men  are  merely  instances  of  the  continuous  multitude  that 
streamed  from  the  schools  and  monasteries  of  Ireland,  and  made  their 
country  known  over  the  whole  Continent  as  "  the  island  of  saints." 
Their  influence  was  not  exercised  through  their  own  immediate  labours 
only.  With  that  contagious  force  of  character  which  belongs  to  the 
combination  of  strength  with  simplicity,  they  inspired  with  their  ardour 
all  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  numbers  of  young  Englishmen  seeking  knowledge  and  holiness 
resorted  to  Ireland.  They  were  not  only  entertained  as  honoured 
guests,  but  gratuitously  instructed.^  Some  of  them  caught  the  spirit  of 
their  hosts,  and  burning  with  missionary  zeal,  went  forth  to  give  freely 
the  knowledge  they  had  freely  received.  One  of  them,  the  Presbyter 
Willibrord,  having  first  visited  Eome,  was  instrumental  in  fixing  the 
German  Church  on  a  firm  basis.  When  the  breath  of  life  had  been 
inspired  by  Irish  piety,  the  German  people  were  massed  into  one 
religious  community,  and  closely  connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
by  the  organised  energy  of  the  Saxon  Boniface. 

No  religious  Irishman  in  his  higher  patriotic  mood,  no  patriot  in 
his  hour  of  calm  religious  consciousness,  will  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
formal  creed  or  ecclesiastical  system  of  his  ancestors.  They  were  not 
characterised  by  their  system.  As  on  a  sudden  alarm  men  seize  on 
whatever  arms  are  next  to  hand,  and  never  pause  to  change  them  till 
the  danger  is  past,  so  they  rushed  to  the  field  of  Christian  warfare 
under  such  conditions  as  presented  themselves,  and  no  doubt  regarded 
the  proposal  to  alter  their  mode  of  tonsure,  or  their  time  of  celebrating 
Easter  in  presence  of  the  advancing  foe,  as  soldiers  would  regard  an 
order  to  change  their  uniform  in  the  crisis  of  battle.  They  shrank 
from  making  a  surrender  which  would  imply  that  the  unity  of  the 
Church  rested  on  externals.  Their  attachment  to  their  own  customs 
was  founded  not  on  any  power  they  supposed  them  to  possess,  but  on 
their  association  with  the  hallowed  and  beloved  names  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Columbkille.  The  subjects  on  which  they  diflfered  from,  and 
those  in  which  they  agreed  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  no  analogy  or 

'  Neander,  Vol.  V. ,  p.  47.       ^  Neander,  Vol.  V. ,  p.  57. 
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connection  whatever  with  the  polemics  of  a  later  period.  They  were  in 
communion  with  the  Roman  Church,  but  as  was  natural  at  a  time  when 
Christendom  was  not  yet  disrupted  into  rival  bodies,  the  bond  that  held 
them  in  union  was  the  blending  of  lofty  motives  and  the  pursuit  of 
similar  ends,  and  not  a  deliberate  and  indiscriminating  partizanship. 

The  leading  minds  of  the  mother  Church  were  on  a  level  with  this 
independent  co-operation.  It  was  discovered  that  an  ignorant  German 
priest  had  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  the  baptismal  rite  in 
ungrammatical  Latin.  Boniface,  who  was  then  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
considering  that  the  ceremony  was  invalid,  ordered  the  Irish  Virgilius 
to  perform  it  over  again.  Virgilius,  feeling  that  the  efficacy  of  Baptism 
consisted  in  something  quite  different  from  a  legally  correct  form, 
referred  the  matter  to  Pope  Zachary,  w^ho  at  once  countermanded  the 
order  of  Boniface.^ 

The  startling  modernness  of  Irish  modes  of  thinking  at  this  remote 
date  fills  us  alternately  with  hopefulness  and  despair,  as  we  see  the 
world  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  knowledge  in  whose  renascent 
light  we  are  now  painfully  struggling  for  happiness,  and  then  behold  it 
driven  forcibly  back  against  the  tide  of  Providence  into  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  If  the  efforts  of  a  beneficent  Deity  for  the  amelioration  of 
our  lot  are  interrupted  by  the  wiles  of  a  malignant  principle,  why  may 
we  not  detect  the  evil  at  work  in  the  sudden  fury  or  the  sober  selfishness 
of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  actions  of  individual  men  ?  Why  may  we 
not  recognise  the  presence  of  God  in  the  spiritual  aptitude  of  nationali- 
ties, in  the  bias  they  show  whenever  foreign  interference  is  relaxed  or 
withdraw^n  ?  When  all  other  Churches  were  fixing  themselves  on  earthly 
foundations,  entrenching  themselves  with  wealth  and  power,  and  laying 
up  stores  of  future  corruption,  Irish  Christians  alone  were  intent  on 
knowing  what  better  wisdom  and  what  higher  life  Christianity  had  to 
bestow%  and  on  communicating  the  knowledge  by  precept  and  example. 
They  studied  Scripture  till  its  meaning  kindled  and  shone  in  their 
hearts  and  lives.  They  brought  an  unsophisticated  common  sense  to 
the  interpretation  of  its  rules.  They  penetrated  to  the  marrow  of  its 
doctrines,  and  incurred  the  charge  of  heresy  because  they  deviated  from 
the  pedantic  and  darkening  terminology  of  theologians.  Accustomed 
to  rate  right  above  power,  and  preferring  that  rank  should  be  lowered 
within  reach  of  the  many,  rather  than  that  merit  should  be  subordinated 
to  mere  official  rule,  they  conferred  the  higher  ecclesiastical  titles  on 
exceptional  holiness  wherever  it  was  met.  The  charges  brought  against 
them  are  a  revelation  of  their  characters  and  of  the  standards  by  which 
their  accusers  judged.  They  are  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  every  kind 
of  blasphemy  and  immorality,  and  when  the  details  are  stated,  it  is 
discovered  that  they  multiplied  their  bishops,  and  shaved  their  heads 
after  some  fashion  of  their  own. 

It  will  take  centuries  to  make  the  earth  worthy  of  having  borne 
those  men.  They  represented  all  that  is  precious  in  modern  civilization. 
Their  religious  independence  was  only  one  feature  of  a  mental  constitu- 
tion that  knew  no  guidance  save  such  as  reason  and  justice  inspired. 
Their  spiritual  pre-eminence  was  in  religion  because  religion  was  the 

1  Neander,  Vol.  V.,  p.  83. 
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science  of  the  time.  During  many  ages  a  few  Irishmen  were  the  only 
champions  of  free  thought.  To  be  the  pioneers  of  the  noblest  liberty 
and  the  purest  religion  is  the  bequest  of  our  ancient  history.  It  matters 
little  what  our  critics  may  assume  or  assert,  provided  we  neither  mis- 
understand our  mission,  nor  misapply  the  privileges  with  which  Heaven 
has  dowered  it;  provided  we  do  not  allow  our  lofty  forethought  to 
degenerate  into  immediate  improvidence,  nor  mistake  our  susceptibility 
to  the  transient  joy  of  the  hour  for  the  detaining  purpose  of  life,  nor 
pervert  our  indigenous  freedom  into  licence.  With  such  guards  upon 
ourselves  we  may  pass  the  assailants  of  our  national  character  in  silence, 
and  leave  our  achievements  to  speak  in  its  vindication.  The  genius  of 
a  people  must  be  estimated  in  accordance  with  their  aspirations.  Those 
families  of  mankind  who  seek  some  lower  good  may  settle  in  sluggish 
contentment  on  their  lot,  but  for  the  higher  aim  and  the  long  delay,  for 
the  interval  of  forced  inaction  and  the  dark  hour  of  temporary  defeat, 
nature  has  her  compensations.  The  nations  that  represent  their  own 
interests  only  must  differ  in  temperament  from  the  nation  that  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  all  mankind,  and  of  more  than  all  time.  A  near 
and  selfish  ambition  steadies  the  movements  of  the  individual  or  the 
family.  The  narrow  lake  can  present  an  unruffled  surface,  the  meteor 
may  pursue  its  short  course  in  an  undeviating  line,  but  the  weary  sweep 
of  ocean  requires  the  relief  of  its  waves,  and  the  planet's  eternal  career 
must  have  the  solace  of  its  perturbations. 

Section  V. 

During  the  centm'ies  after  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  civil  constitution  as  well  as  the  usages  and  manners  of  the  country 
had  been  gradually  re-establishing  themselves  on  the  foundations  of 
ancient  freedom.  War  was  giving  way  to  peace.  The  obscurity  to 
which  the  Scoti  had  condemned  the  Irish  by  forced  enactments,  now 
became  their  own  fate  by  the  changing  necessity  of  events.  The 
chronicling  monks  celebrated  the  triumphs  of  religion,  and  either 
omitted  or  barely  recited  the  battles  and  violent  deaths  of  the  kings. 
Foreign  attacks  had  almost  wholly  ceased,  and  were  encountered  on 
their  rare  occurrence  by  the  arbitrement  of  reason.  In  684  the  King  of 
Northumberland  plundered  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  island,  in  revenge, 
it  is  supposed,  for  shelter  having  been  afforded  to  his  brother.  This 
aggression  on  the  new  relations  that  had  sprung  up  between  the  two 
countries  was  regarded  as  a  sin,  and  w^hen  the  king  who  was  guilty  of  it 
was  slain  the  year  after,  his  fate  was  looked  on  as  a  judgment  from 
heaven.  Adamnan,  the  successor  of  Columbkille,  was  sent  to  the  court 
of  the  new  king  to  seek  restitution,  and  returned  with  sixty  restored 
captives. 

The  causes  of  intestine  war  were  disappearing  before  religious 
influences.  The  Boarian  tribute,  which  was  an  ever  fresh  source  of 
bitter  strife,  had  been  remitted  for  ever  by  the  monarch  at  the  request 
of  St.  Moling,  Archbishop  of  Ferns ;  and  though  an  attempt  to  resume 
the  claim  was  made  by  a  succeeding  monarch,  ecclesiastical  remonstrance 
discountenanced  the  enterprise.    The  traces  of  successful  invasion  were 
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wearing  away.  Punishment  of  death,  the  claims  of  primogeniture,  and 
manorial  rights  over  the  land,  all  unmistakeable  relics  of  conquest,  were 
yielding  place  respectively  to  fines,  elections  and  possession  in  severalty. 
The  gap  that  existed  between  the  Milesian  chief  and  the  Irish  tribesman 
was  bridged  over  by  spiritual  affinity  or  gossipred,  fostering^  and  livery.^ 
Even  a  law  concerning  the  legitimation  of  children,  which  causes  scandal 
to  the  unthinking,  is  seen  on  consideration  to  be  an  assertion  of  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  human  rights,  and  a  wise  provision  for  the  dignity  of 
womanhood.  Bastardy  is  a  relic  of  the  savage  period  which  gave  the 
conqueror  a  right  over  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  vanquished.  The 
child  which  the  woman  who  had  no  property  in  her  own  person  bore  to 
the  slayer  of  her  husband  or  her  father,  could  not  take  rank  among  the 
offspring  of  free  women,  and  was  declared  illegitimate.  An  avowed 
laxity  of  morals  among  equals  is  a  far  more  manageable  evil  than  the 
prudishly  ignored  custom  which  makes  a  degraded  caste  of  women  the 
creatures  of  privileged  lust,  and  condemns  the  fruit  of  illicit  intercourse 
to  social  ignominy.  In  ancient  Ireland,  if  the  power  of  the  monarch 
gave  him  opportunities  of  corrupting  the  virtue  of  his  people,  a  special 
law  guarded  his  victim  from  destitution,  and  her  child  from  infamy.^ 

All  those  early  customs,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  in  their  initial 
stages.  They  must  be  judged  by  the  direction  in  which  they  point. 
They  contained  in  them  the  springs  and  germs  of  purity,  equal  justice, 
and  freedom.  They  were  not  allowed  to  reach  their  full  growth  or  their 
true  development,  but  their  influence  and  the  bent  of  the  national  spirit 
that  conceived  them,  in  spite  of  persecution,  vituperation  and  contempt, 
has  produced  a  peasantry  whose  men  are  courteous,  hospitable,  and  free 
from  servility,  and  whose  women  are  the  most  virtuous  in  the  world. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  island  was  thickly 
peopled,  and  abounded  with  wealth.  It  was  covered  with  schools  and 
seminaries.  Its  libraries  were  stocked  with  manuscripts.  A  com- 
prehensive code  was  promoting  the  advance  and  securing  the  fruits  of 
learning  and  culture,  and  the  example  of  ecclesiastical  synods  would 
inevitably  have  soon  suggested  a  central  representative  authority, 
emanating  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  to  modify  or  replace  the 
declining  power  of  kings.  The  Irish  people  were  conquering  their 
conquerors.  At  such  a  time  trouble  came.  It  came  as  ever  from 
abroad.  The  rising  hopes  of  the  nation  were  overwhelmed  by  a  sudden 
torrent  of  invasion  that  threw  all  things  into  confusion,  and  ended  in 
restoring  the  power  of  the  sword,  the  popularity  of  the  bards,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Milesians. 

1  "  Children  were  mutually  given,  from  different  families,  to  be  nursed  and  brought  up  in 
others ;  and  inferiors,  instead  of  expecting  any  reward  for  their  care,  purchased,  the  honour  of 
fostering  the  children  of  the  rich."   Leland,  Vol.  I.,  p.  38. 

*  "Even  the  lowest  of  the  people  claimed  reception  and  refreshment  as  an  almost  perfect 
right ;  and  so  ineffectual  is  the  flux  of  many  centuries  to  efface  the  ancient  manners  of  a  people 
that  at  this  day  the  wandering  beggar  enters  the  house  of  a  farmer  or  gentleman  with  as  much 
ease  and  freedom  as  an  inmate."   Leland,  Vol.  I.,  p.  35. 

f  Keating,  p.  329. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Peace  Assailed  by  Norman  Invasions. 
Section  I. 

The  Scandinavian  races,  from  which  the  Scythi  or  Scoti  were  sprung, 
have  always  exhibited  a  passion  for  complex  legislation  in  the  disposal 
of  their  violently  acquired  possessions.  One  of  the  Irish  monarchs, 
Niall  of  the  nine  hostages,  left  his  throne  in  alternate  succession  to  the 
descendants  of  two  of  his  sons,  who  were  known  as  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hy-Nialls.  Again,  the  first  king  who  ruled  the  two  provinces 
of  Munster,  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  and  Thomond,  or  North 
Munster,  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons  and  their  descendants, 
with  the  further  proviso  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  province 
should  descend  alternately  between  them.  The  two  families,  the 
Eugenians  of  Desmond,  and  the  Dalcassians  of  Thomond,  soon  came  to 
regard  each  other  with  feelings  of  bitter  rivalry.  It  is  remarkable  that 
those  attempts  to  supersede  popular  by  personal  rights  were  still  forced 
to  conform  to  the  old  tribal  institutions,  for  in  every  case  the  succession 
was  to  be  finally  settled  by  an  election  at  which  the  fittest  person  out  of 
the  eligible  candidates  was  determined  on.  The  ancient  division  of  the 
island  into  two  independent  kingdoms  gave  continual  occasion  to  the  King 
of  Munster  to  lay  claim  to  the  whole  Southern  half,  and  the  attempt,  if 
successful,  opened  the  prospect  to  the  monarchy.  The  monarch's  claim 
on  the  King  of  Leinster  for  the  Boarian  tribute,  though  it  had  been 
surrendered  under  the  growing  influences  of  Christianity,  was  certain  to 
be  re-asserted  whenever  those  influences  were  removed  or  weakened. 
The  kings  of  Munster  in  assertion  of  their  right  to  half  the  island 
claimed  the  Boarian  tribute  for  themselves. 

Those  dynastic  provocations  to  strife  had  been  gradually  disap- 
pearing from  view  as  the  heavenly  light  of  Christianity  waxed  clearer, 
but  their  fading  characters  were  ever  ready  to  stand  out  in  vivid 
distinctness  whenever  the  atmosphere  was  heated  by  the  congenial 
flames  of  war.  The  Norse  or  Danish  invasions  supplied  the  requisite 
incentive.  The  sole  difference  between  the  Norsemen  or  Normans  and 
the  Irish  Scoti  was  that  the  latter  had  been  for  some  centuries  associated 
with  a  peaceful,  domestic  and  Christian  community,  w^hile  their  nor- 
thern congeners  had  been  strengthening  their  native  propensities  to 
restlessness  and  rapine  by  ages  of  violence,  and  the  invention  of  a 
religious  belief  which  fostered  their  worst  vices. 

There  are  grounds  for  the  belief  that  intercourse  of  a  more  or  less 
friendly  nature  had  always  been  preserved  by  the  Scoti  with  their 
original  northern  home,  and  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  the  unwarlike 
habits  which  were  increasing  among  them,  and  of  the  stores  of  treasure 
that  were  piled  in  their  religious  houses,  that  turned  their  alUes  into 
marauding  foes.  The  Normans  hated  and  despised  Christianity.  Their 
own  creed  held  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  an  eternity  during  which 
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they  should  quaff  their  favourite  Hquor  out  of  cups  made  from  their 
enemies'  skulls,  served  to  them  by  nymphs,  and  fed  on  the  lard  of  a 
wild  boar  that  ever  resumed  its  full  proportions ;  relieving  the  monotony 
of  such  enjoyments  by  combats  in  which  they  were  to  cut  each  other  in 
pieces,  and  then  recover  their  former  shapes  and  appetites.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  believing  in  a  heaven  for  which  they  ardently  longed, 
stimulated  as  their  faith  was  by  the  indulgences  of  their  ordinary  lives. 
They  believed  in  it  fanatically,  and  the  courage  nurtured  by  such  a 
prospect  remained  in  their  descendants  after  the  immortal  side  of  it  had 
waned  away  in  scepticism,  or  been  modified  by  a  spurious  Christianity. 

In  the  year  795  the  Normans  began  their  attacks,  confining  them- 
selves at  first  to  the  islands  off"  the  coast.  In  802  they  plundered  lona, 
and  repeated  the  raid  in  806,  slaying  sixty-eight  of  the  monks.  The 
next  year  they  entered  the  mainland.  They  sought  the  monasteries 
and  scholastic  establishments  chiejBiy  because  they  offered  the  greatest 
booty  and  the  least  resistance.  So  thoroughly  did  they  accomplish  the 
work  of  ruin  that  in  many  cases  the  scenes  of  their  depredations  can  no 
longer  be  traced. 

Opposition  was  organised  in  a  little  time,  and  the  invaders  met  a 
check  from  the  Eugenians  of  Killarney.  But  the  revived  dissensions  of 
the  Scotic  kings  invited  them  to  renewed  and  more  systematic  efforts. 
An  immense  fleet  under  the  command  of  Turgesius,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  the  celebrated  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  arrived  in  832,  and 
poured  a  torrent  of  invasion  over  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  Three 
other  fleets  simultaneously  landed  bodies  of  pillagers  in  different  parts. 
Turgesius  was  recognised  by  all  the  Normans  in  Ireland  as  their 
sovereign.  Having  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  north,  he  attacked 
Armagh,  and  only  after  a  third  assault  succeeded  in  taking  it.  For  nine 
years  he  was  content  with  secular  authority.  After  that  period  he 
banished  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  assuming  the  primacy  himself, 
attempted  to  substitute  his  national  heathenism  for  Christianity  as  a 
necessary  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  power.  He  ex- 
tended his  conquests  to  Meath  and  Connaught,  and  taking  his  station 
at  Lough  Ree,  plundered  from  thence  all  the  religious  houses  of  the 
surrounding  district. 

During  the  usurpation  of  Turgesius  every  sorrow  that  policy  could 
devise  and  power  inflict  were  endured  by  the  Irish.  All  the  native 
magistrates,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  displaced,  and  Normans 
appointed  instead.  Norman  officers  presided  in  every  town  and  village, 
Norman  privates  in  every  house.  Each  had  irresponsible  and  unlimited 
sway  in  his  own  sphere.  Every  right  of  property  was  violated,  every 
province  of  life  intruded  on.  The  best  food  that  the  district  produced 
was  seized  for  the  captain ;  the  best  that  the  household  possessed  for  the 
private  soldier.  Whoever  concealed  his  cattle  or  secreted  food  for  his 
children  was,  on  detection,  chained  and  imprisoned  until  he  made  satis- 
faction. Resistance  was  prevented  by  forbidding  martial  exercises 
among  the  youthful  nobles.  Every  head  of  a  family  was  taxed  an  ounce 
of  gold  annually.  On  every  marriage  the  Norman  captain  had  a  right 
to  defile  the  bride.  The  delicacies  of  every  banquet  were  borne  off  for 
the  foreigners. 
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It  is  possible  that  this  description  is  overcharged  by  the  annalists, 
who  had  an  interest  in  rekindling  the  warlike  spirit.  Yet  the  whole 
account  only  relates  what  might  be  reasonably  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  Men  do  not  undertake  the  risk  of  conquest  as  amateur 
statesmen,  nor  yet  to  quench  a  vampire  thirst  for  blood.  Many  persons 
are  of  a  domineering  temper,  but  as  a  rule  the  lust  of  power  is  only  the 
servant  of  a  hundred  other  lusts.  Many  persons  are  naturally  xjruel, 
but  as  a  rule  bloodshed  is  only  the  accident  of  war,  and  the  instigating 
motive  is  the  enlarged  field  of  sensual  gratifications  that  remains  after 
the  slaughter.  The  direct  and  naked  use  of  power  that  shocks  our 
sensitiveness  and  strains  our  credulity,  in  the  initial  stage  of  conquest, 
exhibits  the  reality  that  in  various  disguises  flows  to  the  remotest  times 
from  its  polluted  source. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  strenuous  and  insidious 
attacks  were  directed  against  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation.  The  abbey  churches  and  monasteries  were  assigned  to  Norman 
priests,  and  the  praises  and  orgies  of  Odin  prevailed  where  Christ  had 
been  sincerely  worshipped.  A  law  prohibited  any  of  the  natives  from 
entering  a  school  or  church,  or  from  employing  a  teacher  or  priest.  The 
precious  manuscripts  on  which  such  loving  pains  had  been  expended, 
which  it  had  taken  so  many  years  to  collect,  and  which  were  the 
intended  heirlooms  for  coming  generations,  were  sought  out,  as  men 
might  seek  the  germs  of  a  deadly  plague,  and  burned. 

We  are  struck  by  a  remarkable  difference  of  character  displayed  by 
the  two  sections  of  the  nation  under  those  insults  and  impositions.  The 
monks  and  lesser  ecclesiastics,  representing  for  the  most  part  the 
original  people,  with  unfailing  patience  and  courage  set  about  repairing 
the  injuries  they  suffered.  No  repetition  of  disaster  daunted  their 
perseverance.  When  their  church  was  burned  they  rebuilt  it.  When 
the  spoiler  a  second  time  sacked  and  ruined  the  restored  edifice,  they 
raised  it  again.  When  a  third  time  the  flame  consumed  the  work  of 
their  hands,  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  erect  it  once  more.  When 
the  sword  turned  a  spot  where  a  happy  religious  community  dwelt  into 
a  desert,  fresh  aspirants  for  holiness  and  martyrdom  crowded  to  the 
vacant  post.  The  peace  lovers  aod  peacemakers  displayed  the  un- 
conscious heroism  of  single-minded  conviction. 

The  warlike  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  amazed  for  a  while  at 
the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  that  met  their  view.  They  saw  the  powers 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  outraged  with  impunity. 
When  they  roused  themselves  to  action  their  impulse  was  rather  to 
imitate  than  oppose.  The  sight  of  unconcealed  lawlessness  blew  the 
smouldering  fires  of  their  nature  into  an  emulative  conflagration.  The 
King  of  Munster,  himself  an  ecclesiastic,  asserted  his  claim  to  the 
monarchy,  and  in  prosecution  of  his  object,  while  the  Normans  were 
devastating  and  murdering  in  another  part  of  the  country,  plundered 
the  religious  establishments  of  the  north,  and  put  their  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  In  826,  and  again  in  833,  he  spoiled  Clonmacnois  with  fire 
and  slaughter,  and  after  years  of  similar  outrage  elsewhere,  plundered 
it  once  more  in  846. 

Contests  arose  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy.    Rival  Abbots 
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of  Armagh,  supported  by  the  monarch  and  the  King  of  Munster,  were 
alternately  expelled  and  restored  according  to  the  chances  of  battle. 
The  Normans  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  strife  by  occupymg  the  seat 
of  the  primacy.  The  monarch  marched  to  its  rescue,  and  after  success- 
fully encountering  the  enemy,  perished  in  endeavouring  to  save  one  of 
his  friends  who  was  drowned  while  fording  a  flooded  stream  at  the  head 

of  the  army.  j  i.  i? 

The  forces  of  Turgesius  were  continually  mcreased  by  tresh  acces- 
sions Every  wave  that  beat  on  the  coasts  added  to  their  numbers. 
Fears  for  their  own  position  at  length  compelled  the  Irish  kings  to  unite. 
The  new  monarch  and  the  King  of  Ulster,  assisted  by  some  chiet 
ecclesiastics,  met  in  deliberation  and  determined  on  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance. The  enemy  was  overthrown  in  two  battles,  m  one  of  which  they 
lost  twelve  hundred  men  and  one  of  their  principal  commanders.  This 
success  was  but  temporary.  The  Normans,  having  concentrated  their 
forces  again  stormed  and  took  Armagh.  An  insult  meditated  by 
Turgesius  against  the  daughter  of  the  monarch  finally  brought  about 
the  decisive  effort  which  the  thousand  wrongs  of  the  people  could  not 
produce.  The  Norman  leader  was  taken  prisoner  by  stratagem,  loaded 
with  chains,  and  flung  into  a  lake. 

Section  IT. 

The  power  of  the  foreigners  collapsed  only  for  a  period  after  the 
death  of  Turgesius.  A  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail  repaired  their 
strength  and  developed  a  new  element  in  the  strife.  Whatever  restraints 
Christianity  had  hitherto  imposed  on  the  Scotic  rulers,  whatever  ties  of 
affection  long  intercourse  had  created  between  them  and  the  people  whom 
they  had  so  long  governed,  were  sacrificed  to  the  expediency  of  the 
moment.  The  common  origin  and  the  common  aim  of  the  earlier  and 
later  invaders  displayed  themselves  in  their  readiness  to  enter  into  any 
combination  that  promised  the  immunities  and  indulgences  of  dominion. 
Aided  in  each  case  by  Norman  allies,  the  monarch  Malachy  gained  a 
victory  over  his  own  countrymen  ;  Hugh  Finlath,  a  prince  of  the 
Hy-Nialls,  ravaged  Meath  ;  and  a  prince  of  Meath  wasted  the  territories 
of  the  Hy-Nialls.  Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  by  Scoti, 
fought  against  Normans.  Robbers  whose  claims  were  sanctioned  by 
time,  and* robbers  who  had  no  prescriptive  rights  to  plead,  combined  on 
equal  terms.  Every  sentiment  gave  way  before  the  instinct  of  their  race 
to  rule,  that  is,  to  live  in  idleness  and  pleasure  on  the  spoils  of  a  con- 
quered people. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century  a  newly  arrived  army  of  Normans 
attacked  Dublin,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  some  of  their  own 
tribes,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it  after  great  slaughter.  The 
next  year  the  dispossessed  party,  having  obtained  reinforcements  from 
their  own  country,  attacked  the  victors,  and  after  a  battle  of  three  days 
and  three  nights'  continuance,  drove  them  from  the  city.  Thus  the  last 
variety  was  added  to  the  already  sufficiently  entangled  discord  by  which 
the  island  was  disfigured.  As  the  dissensions  between  the  Scotic  chiefs 
hindered  them  from  either  offering  a  single  object  on  which  attack  might  be 
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successfully  concentrated,  or  from  uniting  in  a  triumphant  defence,  the 
want  of  harmony  among  the  Normans  prevented  them  from  risking 
their  fortunes  on  the  issue  of  a  conclusive  battle,  and  thus  from  con- 
quering or  being  conquered.  Neither  side  could  even  win  any  such 
decided  advantage  as  would  force  the  other  side  to  forget  their  personal 
ambition  and  mutual  animosities.  It  was  a  tedious,  unprincipled,  and 
disunited  warfare  over  a  lengthened  frontier,  in  which  each  man  fought 
for  himself,  and  defeat  was  impossible,  because  help  could  always  be 
obtained  from  across  the  line.  An  interminable  series  of  inconclusive 
conflicts  drained  the  blood  of  the  country,  and  poisoned  that  which 
remained  unshed. 

On  the  death  of  Malachy  (863),  Hugh  Finlath,  with  one  hand  polluted 
by  the  murder  of  his  countrymen  and  the  other  by  coalition  with  their 
deadly  enemies,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  During  his  reign  the  Normans, 
having  exhaustively  stripped  the  shrines  of  the  living  of  their  treasures, 
ransacked  the  monuments  of  the  dead  in  search  of  the  golden  ornaments 
which  they  heard  or  conjectm'ed  were  buried  there.  They  did  not  leave, 
we  are  told,  a  sepulchral  cave  from  Leinster  to  Kerry,  or  from  Limerick 
to  Cork,  which  they  did  not  rifle.  Those  ancient  cairns  and  the  Christian 
churches  were  apparently  classed  together  by  the  Scoti  as  unconnected 
with  their  own  glory,  and  as  deserving  of  protection  only  for  the  sake  of 
"  the  people  with  whose  cherished  recollections  they  were  associated.  But 
when  the  more  recent  invader,  undeterred  by  any  kind  of  scruple,  cut 
his  way  with  the  sword  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave,  the  descendants 
of  the  former  conqueror  saw  only  a  privilege  which  they  had  neglected 
to  use,  and  so  far  from  resisting,  countenanced,  if  they  did  not  share  in, 
the  desecration. 

The  chief  of  the  district  which  included  the  plundered  cemeteries 
was  in  league  with  the  plunderers,  and  his  son  a  few  years  after  was 
slain  while  fighting  in  their  ranks  against  the  forces  of  the  monarch. 
In  the  same  battle  the  heir  to  the  monarchy,  and  the  son  of  Olaf,  the 
Norman  chief,  were  slain.  Olaf  avenged  the  death  of  his  son  by  once 
again  devastating  Armagh,  and  putting  a  thousand  of  its  inmates  to 
death.  The  monarch  retaliated  in  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  most 
effective  manner,  by  ravaging  the  territory  of  the  Leinster  allies  of  the 
Normans.  He  died  deeply  lamented  by  the  bards  in  the  year  879,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Flan  Siona. 

Flan  began  his  reign  in  the  royal  fashion  of  those  days  by  pillaging 
Munster  with  the  aid  of  Norman  mercenaries,  and  exacting  hostages  as 
a  means  of  establishing  his  authority  over  that  province.  He  next  made 
good  his  supremacy  in  Ulster,  and  finally  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
tribes  of  Connaught  to  submission.  The  latter  years  of  this  century 
were  passed  in  comparative  quiet.  This  was  partly  caused  by  the  vigour 
with  which  Harold,  king  of  Norway,  repressed  the  plundering  expedi- 
tions of  his  subjects,  and  partly  by  the  superior  attractions  off'ered  in 
France  and  Italy  to  those  lawless  spirits  who  could  not  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  civil  obedience.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Rolf  or 
RoUo,  having  brought  destruction  on  his  father  and  brothers  by 
abstracting  the  goods  of  his  own  countrymen  in  addition  to  his  foreign 
robberies,  was  banished  from  Norway,  and  founded  the  Norman  settle- 
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ment  in  France ;  from  whence  in  subsequent  years  were  effected 
successively  those  conquests  in  England  and  Ireland  whose  chains  the 
peoples  of  both  countries  have  to  this  day  been  endeavouring  to  unbind. 

It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  history  to  ascribe  the  foundation  of 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford  and  Limerick,  as  centres  of  commerce,  to 
Norman  enterprise  during  this  century.  There  cannot  be  found  a 
single  fact  to  justify  such  an  opinion.  Commerce  flourished  in  Ireland 
from  an  immemorial  period.  The  selection  of  the  most  favourable 
localities  on  the  coasts  as  its  depots  must  have  been  its  initial  step. 
The  Scoti  tolerated  and  encouraged  establishments  which  supplied  them 
with  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  without  obliging  them  to  engage 
personally  in  an  occupation  on  which,  as  on  the  other  pursuits  of  the 
natives,  they  looked  with  contempt.  The  Normans  seized  on  those 
positions,  and  erected  fortresses  in  them  in  order  to  conduct  from  thence 
their  hasty  raids,  or  their  plans  of  conquest.  As  those  projects  were 
continuously  frustrated,  they  became  incorporated  with  the  original 
founders,  and  entered  into  their  peaceful  pursuits. 

Section  III. 

As  already  intimated,  we  cannot  receive  the  traditions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  contemporary  sources  as  furnishing  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the  centuries  succeeding  the 
Norman  invasion.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  two  competing  interests, 
peace  and  war,  learning  and  barbarism,  Christianity  and  heathenism, 
the  Irish  and  their  invaders,  rose  or  fell,  there  were  two  rival  sets  of 
chroniclers,  the  monks  and  the  bards,  who  were  each  ready  to  hail  with 
acclamation  the  emergence  of  their  own  side  to  the  surface,  and  to 
magnify  its  triumphs  with  all  the  one-sidedness  of  professional 
enthusiasm.  As  in  a  previous  century,  when  religion  flourished  in 
peace,  the  record  of  the  ecclesiastic  omitted  the  achievements  of  excep- 
tional warfare,  as  undeserving  of  transmission,  so  now,  in  a  century 
when  war  was  on  the  ascendant,  one  set  of  facts  only  is  related  as  form- 
ing the  staple  of  annalistic  composition,  and  all  besides  is  passed  over  in 
silence.  The  bards  were  the  historiographers  of  the  Milesians,  and  as 
their  patrons  prided  themselves  on  deeds  of  violence  and  took  pleasure 
in  narratives  of  destruction,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding 
the  exaggerated  accounts,  the  multiplied  epithets,  the  rude  licence  of 
poetic  embellishment,  and  the  at  once  exclusive  and  exhaustive  selection 
of  events  of  a  violent  character,  descending  even  to  the  slaughter  of  a 
dog  and  the  drowning  of  a  cow,  with  which  their  memorials  abound. 

The  eff'ect  that  can  be  produced  by  limited  and  partial  delineations 
may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  exemplified  by  the  reports  of  murders, 
which,  without  any  sinister  intention,  but  merely  by  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  form  the  only  representation  of  Irish  intelligence  in 
English  journals.  The  local  politics  and  provincial  incidents  of  Ireland 
have  no  interest  or  attraction  for  the  English  reader.  A  fundamental 
rule  of  journalism  demands  the  insertion  of  murders.  As  they  appear 
in  the  Irish  newspaper  they  are  only  in  fair  proportion  to  the  wbele 
amount  of  ordinary  occurrences,  just  as  in  England  similar  ofiences  do 
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not  present  any  startling  phenomenon  when  hid  in  the  mass  of  parlia- 
mentary, municipal,  and  commercial  information.  But  when  appearing 
in  English  papers  exclusively  and  constantly,  at  whatever  intervals, 
under  the  heading  of  Irish  intelligence,  they  naturally  but  most 
illogically  cause  Ireland  and  murder  to  become  associated  in  the  mind  of 
the  English  public.  And  to  render  the  parallel  more  complete,  a  habit 
has  of  late  been  adopted  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  inflamed 
language  of  the  Irish  bards,  of  describing  all  Irish  crimes  as  brutal  and 
savage,  while  denominating  English  ofiences  of  the  same  type  not  as 
murders,  but  as  tragedies.  As  the  crime  of  murder  is  less  frequent  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  day  than  in  any  other  country,  if  it  may  not  be 
said  to  be  totally  absent,  if  the  term  be  limited  to  its  strictly  civil 
meaning,  but  appears  to  the  English  people  to  be  more  so  because  it  is 
the  only  item  of  Irish  news  which  is  brought  before  their  notice,  so  the 
turbulence  and  bloodshed  of  ancient  Ireland  were  not  greater  than  in 
other  countries,  nor  by  any  means  greater  or  as  great  as  the  victories  of 
peace  that  were  won  in  their  midst,  but  appear  to  be  greater  because 
they  were  more  carefully  published. 

Moreover,  if  we  accept  the  bardic  relations  as  in  any  degree  worthy 
of  credit  when  they  present  us  with  catalogues  of  depredations  and 
slaughter,  we  must  accord  the  same  belief  to  the  monkish  historians, 
when  they  celebrate  periods  of  tranquillity  during  which  the  fruits  of 
industry  were  secure,  and  weakness  was  unmolested.  Perhaps  we  shall 
not  greatly  err  if  we  conclude  that  the  dignity  and  the  joy  of  a  virgin 
life  went  on  unbroken  beneath  the  complicated  net-work  of  civil  and 
foreign  war  in  all  those  bygone  times ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  fervid  imagi- 
nation merely  which  hears,  when  the  clash  of  arms  has  ceased  for  awhile, 
the  echoes  of  melody  or  mirth  from  the  crowded  valley,  and  which  sees  the 
temple  thronged  with  worshippers,  and  the  seminary  with  aspirants  for 
knowledge,  when  the  smoke  of  battle  has  been  wafted  from  the  scene. 
It  may  be  that  we  must  reverse  our  modern  ideas  in  order  to  reach  a  true 
estimate  of  those  primitive  ages.  As  now,  like  gilded  insects  hovering 
over  some  decaying  substance,  a  few  monopolists  of  pride  and  pleasure 
flutter  in  ignoble  peace  over  an  abyss  of  pauperism  that  reeks  with  vice 
and  violence,  so  then,  it  may  be,  a  few  restless  leaders  smote  each  other 
in  deadly  feud,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  fed  their  flocks  and  tilled 
their  fields,  and  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  unbought  affection  in  their 
rude  habitations. 

It  is  matter  of  positive  historical  inference  that  two  distinct  Irelands 
then  co-existed  j  one  boisterous  and  warlike,  greedy  of  vulgar  applause 
and  jealous  of  any  encroachment  on  its  aristocratic  pride ;  the  other 
peaceful,  studious,  and  tender-hearted,  pursuing  knowledge  in  its  native 
wilds,  and  sending  forth  its  sons,  disturbed  and  slighted  at  home,  to  re- 
animate the  lapsing  nations  with  more  vigorous  modes  of  thought,  and 
to  be  the  associates  of  mighty  kings.  In  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  and  as 
far  as  the  nrst  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Irishmen  who  had  learned 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  their  boyhood  at  home  w^ere  honoured 
teachers  on  the  Continent,  Irish  books  were  the  vehicles  of  instruction, 
and  Irish  works  of  art  were  gifts  most  highly  prized. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  Irish  monasteries  that  they  did  not  confine 
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themselves  to  the  writings  of  the  Latin  church  fathers.  The  works  of 
Origen  and  other  Greek  thinkers  were  also  read,  and  hence  a  more  liberal 
and  comprehensive  theology  was  spread  over  the  land. 

One  man  gathered  to  himself  the  best  characteristics  of  this  school 
and  of  his  country,  and  has  bequeathed  his  fame  to  his  countrymen  as 
an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  past,  and  of  the  hopes  of  the 
future.  John  Scotus  Erigeaa  left  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  was  received  by  Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  France,  as 
his  companion  and  friend.  He  was  an  unrivalled  dialectician,  and 
at  the  same  time  possessed  an  intellect  that  by  its  own  unstrained 
capacity  comprehended  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge  and  science. 
Standing  between  two  worlds  of  thought,  he  separated  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  and  sent  it  onwards  as  from  a  new  source. 
The  confusion  of  imperfect,  partial,  and  fragmentary  ideas,  each  of 
which  had  been  the  product  of  the  toils  of  some  preceding  mind, 
met  in  his,  and  by  the  touch  of  his  disposing  genius,  was  marshalled  into 
the  order  and  system  of  a  new  creation,  from  which  have  been  developed 
all  the  philosophies  of  modern  Europe.  Starting  from  the  fundamental 
maxim  that  nature  and  the  human  reason  are  both,  in  their  dififerent 
growths,  impresses  of  the  Creative  Power,  he  concluded  that  God  and 
nature  are  intelligible  to  reason.  The  immensity  of  his  resources,  the 
constructive  force  of  his  understanding,  a  moral  sense  preserved  from  all 
corrupt  bias  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  a  spirit  of  devotion  that 
brought  illumination  from  on  high  upon  every  stage  of  his  inquiries, 
enabled  him  to  re-combine  the  phenomenal  contradictions  of  nature, 
philosophy,  and  religion  into  one  consistent  scheme.  The  vastness  of 
his  scope  exposed  him  to  the  misconception  of  persons  who,  through 
inability  or  indolence,  never  enlarged  their  views  sufficiently  to  judge 
him  correctly.  As  rash  investigators  who  endeavour  to  mount  up  to  the 
mystery  of  the  universe,  failing  in  their  effort,  confound  their  own  short- 
coming with  the  discovery  that  there  is  no  God,  so  those  who  strove  to 
master  Erigena's  system,  unable  to  grasp  it  in  its  entirety,  and  forced  to 
consider  it  only  in  fragments,  have  imagined  that  they  found  traces  of 
atheism  in  his  writings.  As  might  be  expected,  he  did  not  transmit  his 
system  to  a  band  of  scholars.  His  doctrines  included  the  subjects  of  all 
the  schools.  There  is  no  form  of  modern  philosophy  that  is  not  traceable 
to  his  writings.  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel 
were  among  his  followers.  The  outline  of  Spurzheim's  system  is  found  in 
his  works.  In  his  character  he  w^as  more  or  less  a  representative  of  his 
country.  While  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  largeness  of 
his  views,  rendered  him  an  inhabitant  of  the  far-distant  future,  his  per- 
sonal qualities  endeared  him  to  his  contemporaries,  and  the  attractive 
playfulness  of  his  wit  made  amends  for  his  intellectual  isolation. 

Section  IV. 

Flan  died  in  916.  The  closing  years  of  his  reign  were  shadowed  by 
domestic  troubles  and  the  renewal  of  Norman  attacks.  Dublin,  which 
had  been  taken  in  879  by  the  Irish,  was  retaken  by  the  Normans  in  912. 
The  next  monarch,  Niall  IV.,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  passed  in  con- 
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stant  warfare  with  the  foreigners,  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
Dublin.  His  successor  was  Donchad,  but  his  son  Murkertagh,  who, 
according  to  the  compact  of  alternate  succession  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Hy-Nialls,  held  the  recognised  privileged  position  of  heir 
to  Donchad,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  war  and  council  while  he 
lived.  The  crisis  was  one  that  demanded  all  the  best  properties  of 
a  soldier,  as  the  general  circumstances  of  the  country  required 
the  self-devotion  of  a  true  patriot.  Murkertagh  was  equal  to 
either  necessity.  The  ravages  of  the  Normans  were  renewed  with 
redoubled  fury.  Their  vessels  surrounded  the  whole  coast,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  by  every  river-mouth  and  estuary.  Landing 
suddenly  at  those  retired  spots  of  calm  loveliness  which  men  of  deep 
religious  feelings  had  chosen  as  retreats  from  the  world  of  strife,  they 
consigned  the  buildings  to  the  flames  and  their  peaceful  inmates  to 
slaughter.  The  cold  ferocity  of  their  deliberate  carnage  can  neither  be 
accounted  for  by  the  calculations  of  policy,  nor  the  drunken  phrensy  of 
bloodshed.  They  were  merely  intolerant  of  a  system  that  would  not 
pander  to  their  passions,  and  they  hated  a  mode  of  life  that  reflected  cen- 
sure on  their  own.  Clonmacnois  and  Kildare  rising  from  their  ruins, 
and  collecting  again  the  scattered  fugitives  who  had  escaped  former 
attacks,  were  dismantled  and  desolated  with  a  cruelty  which  was  exas- 
perated to  fury  by  the  pious  resignation  of  their  victims,  as  the  energies 
of  other  men  might  be  called  forth  by  a  vigorous  resistance.  It  was  only 
when  they  united  their  bands,  and  appeared  near  the  haunts  of  public 
life,  that  they  met  with  enemies  capable  of  ofiering  opposition.  In  926 
Murkertagh  attacked  a  northern  division  commanded  by  a  son  of 
Godfrey,  King  of  Dublin,  and  inflicted  a  signal  defeat,  in  which  eighty 
of  the  Norman  chieftains  and  their  leader  were  slain.  In  933  he  won 
another  victory,  and  in  939,  joining  his  forces  with  those  of  the  monarch, 
he  attacked  Dublin,  whose  strength  was  diminished  by  a  defeat  which 
the  Normans  had  suffered  in  England,^  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  Not 
content  with  waging  a  defensive  warfare,  he  assailed  the  enemy  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  in  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Alba,  and  returned 
laden  with  spoils. 

During  his  absence,  Callaghan,  King  of  Munster,  in  alleged  prose- 
cution of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  attacked  the  Ossorians  in  order  to 
punish  them  for  having  given  hostages  to  Murkertagh.  The  latter,  on 
his  return  (940)  made  a  circuit  of  the  whole  island,  proceeding  from  his 
own  district  in  Ulster,  and  received  hostages  from  the  other  three 
provinces,  as  well  as  from  Dublin,  which  the  Normans  had  rebuilt. 
Callaghan  w  s  the  Munster  hostage,  and  was  alone  subjected  to  the  in- 
dignity of  fetters.  The  next  year  Murkertagh  handed  over  those 
hostages  to  the  monarch,  thus  setting  a  much  needed  example  of  subor- 
dination under  circumstances  that  would  have  overcome  the  loyalty  of 
any  other  Milesian  prince  of  the  day.  In  943  he  fell  at  Ardee  in  an 
engagement  with  his  old  enemies,  who,  reinforced  from  abroad,  had 
resumed  their  ravages,  and  were  marching  under  Blakair  to  Armagh. 

Murkertagh  was  never  in  league  with  the  foes  of  his  country ;  he 
never  fought  against  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  never  withheld  from  him 

1  At  the  battle  of  Brunsbury,  under  Etbe^.stan. 
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the  glory  of  the  victories  which  his  own  hand  had  won.  He  passed  his 
years  in  successful  resistance  to  the  invaders,  and  lost  his  life  on  the 
battlefield  before  he  reached  the  throne  of  which  he  was  heir  not  less  by 
merit  than  by  law.  And  yet  so  fascinated  is  the  gaze  of  men  by  the 
mere  flash  of  the  warrior's  sword,  irrespective  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is 
drawn,  that  this  brave  career  of  uniform  honour  is  coldly  recorded,  while 
the  faithless  and  versatile  actions  of  Callaghan,  who  pillaged  monasteries, 
and  always  fought  with  Normans  on  his  side,  have  left  a  hundred 
reflected  rays  on  the  chronicler's  page,  and  have  descended  to  us 
surrounded  by  the  halo  of  romantic  fiction. 

The  year  after  the  battle  of  Ardee,  Congal,  who  was  now  heir  to  the 
monarchy,  took  Dublin,  and  soon  after  succeeding  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Donchad,  fought  another  battle  at  that  city,  which  had  mean- 
while been  retaken,  and  slew  Blakair  and  sixteen  hundred  of  his  men  (947). 

The  exceptional  rancour  with  which  Dublin  was  made  the  object  of 
repeated  Milesian  assaults  can  neither  be  explained  by  the  national 
animosity  against  the  Normans,  nor  by  the  commercial  pursuits  of  which 
it  is  said  to  have  been  the  centre.  The  secret  vindictiveness  which  the 
memory  of  civil  strife  alone  is  capable  of  producing  may  perhaps  account 
for  it.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  ancient  Irish,  with  whom 
war  was  not  a  passion,  employed  themselves  in  commerce,  which  the 
Scoti  despised,  and  were  in  reality  the  founders  and  chief  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  and  the  other  mercantile  cities.  When  the  Normans  seized  on 
those  cities  they  did  not  obstruct,  but  rather  took  share  in  the  existing 
trade,  and  thus  the  original  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the  congenial  arts 
of  peace,  were  gaining  a  consideration  which  they  were  never  allowed  to 
enjoy  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Had  any  such  state  of  things 
existed,  and  all  the  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  supposition,  the 
Milesian  chiefs  would  have  hated  the  Irishmen  of  Dublin  with  all  the 
bitterness  and  jealousy  of  inferiority,  and  would  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  spite  under  the  pretence  of  patriotic  ardour 
against  the  Normans.  It  is  certain  that  the  annalists  dwell  with  a 
peculiar  relish  of  repetition  on  the  number  of  "  plebeians  "  who  fell,  or 
were  led  away  prisoners  with  the  "  women  and  children,"  at  successive 
captures  of  Dublin  by  the  Milesian  kings.  We  may  ascribe  the  sacking 
of  monasteries  and  the  slaughter  and  scattering  of  their  inmates  by 
native  rulers  to  the  same  cause.  The  motives  of  political  action  are 
nearly  similar  at  the  most  distant  periods.  In  the  vigorous  resentments 
and  strong  desires  which  we  behold  working  naked  and  not  ashamed  in 
the  dawn  of  civilization  are  to  be  found  the  keys  of  history.  Under  the 
decorous  garb  that  clothes  the  politics  of  to-day,  we  may  assume  the 
knotted  muscle  and  strained  sinew  that  displayed  themselves  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  Scandinavians  have  never  been  able  to  regard  religion  otherwise 
than  as  a  weight  in  the  scales  of  battle,  in  field  or  cabinet.  They  were 
ready  to  profess  any  creed  which  fortune  favoured,  provided  it  could 
place  no  efficient  check  on  their  actions.  In  England,  they  habitually 
became  Christians  when  outnumbered,  and  resumed  their  ancient  faith 
when  recruited  by  fresh  levies  of  their  countrymen.  One  of  their  leaders 
boasted  in  Winchester  Cathedral  that  he  had  been  baptised  twenty  times 
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without  any  alteration  being  produced  in  his  mode  of  life.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable,  therefore,  in  the  fact  that  the  Normans  of  Dublin  were 
converted  to  Christianity  in  948,  immediately  after  their  crushing  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  CongaL  They  are  said  to  have  founded  the  abbey  of 
St.  Mary  in  this  year.  Their  observation  of  the  Christian  Scoti  may  have 
satisfied  them  that  in  dedicating  a  portion  of  their  substance  to  religious 
use  they  were  not  parting  with  it  irredeemably.  As  if  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  the  baptismal  rite,  Godfrid,  successor  to  Blakair,  the  very  year  after  he 
became  a  convert,  rifled  the  churches  of  East  Meath,  and  found  no 
apparent  moral  obstruction  to  burning  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in 
the  Oratory  of  Drumree,  and  carrying  off  three  thousand  captives. 

The  surrender  of  their  national  belief  by  the  Normans  added 
another  complication  to  the  hopeless  tangle  of  interests  that  was  only 
gathered  into  a  tighter  knot  by  every  strain  for  solution.  A  division 
henceforth  took  place  between  the  foreigners  of  later  arrival,  who  still 
retained  their  old  religion,  and  the  Christianized  descendants  of  former 
immigrants.  Intermarriages  between  the  leading  families  of  the  Scoti 
and  Normans  became  frequent.  All  combinations  and  all  oppositions 
became  possible  and  common.  Congal  waged  an  incessant  double  war 
against  Munster  and  the  Normans,  and  was  at  last,  while  spoiling 
Leinster,  surprised  and  slain  by  Godfrid  (955). 

Domnal,  son  of  the  brave  Murkertagh,  succeeded  him.  He  was 
commonly  called  Domnal  O'Niall,  by  which  was  implied  that  he  was 
grandson  of  Niall.  During  this  reign  the  course  of  spoilings  of  monas- 
teries, hurrying  off  of  captives,  and  battles  of  inextricable  alliances  and 
counter-alliances,  seems  to  have  run  with  accelerated  rapidity.  The 
monarch  made  incursions  into  the  south,  was  driven  back  and  returned 
to  the  charge  again  and  again,  alternately  aided  and  resisted  by  the 
Northmen  of  Dublin  under  Olaf.  He  was  the  first  who  transported  boats 
overland  to  employ  them  on  the  lakes.  At  the  close  of  his  reign  he 
suffered  repeated  and  severe  reverses  from  the  Normans,  which  were, 
however,  redeemed  by  a  signal  victory  won  by  the  heir-apparent, 
Malachy,  at  Tara,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days.  The  victor 
pressed  on  to  Dublin,  which  opened  its  gates  and  yielded  to  all  his 
demands.  The  King  of  Leinster,  who  was  in  captivity,  was  surrendered 
without  a  ransom,  together  with  a  thousand  other  prisoners.  Olaf  fled 
to  lona,  and  died  there. 

Section  V. 

Domnal  died  the  same  year.  Malachy  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  980.  Two  years  before  this  date  Brian  had  become  King  of 
Munster.  He  was  of  the  Dalcassian  family,  and  had  fought  under  his 
brother  Mahon,  who  was  king  before  him,  from  his  early  youth,  having 
been  present  at  the  battle  of  Sulchoid,  in  which  the  Normans  were 
defeated  with  immense  loss,  and  at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  where  great 
spoils  were  taken.  The  splendid  successes  of  Mahon  blew  the  chronic 
envy  of  the  Eugenians  into  a  blaze.  Unable  to  cope  with  him  in  an 
open  fight  they  lured  him  to  a  pretended  conference,  seized  him  with 
violence,  and  bearing  him  off  to  a  mountain  recess  slew  him.  When  he 
saw  the  coming  blow,  he  snatched  up  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  which  was 
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to  have  sealed  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  and  held  it  before  him 
as  a  shield.  The  assassins  drove  their  weapons  home,  and  stained  the 
sacred  volume  with  his  blood.  Such  was  the  kind  of  help  that  was 
claimed  from  rehgion,  and  such  was  its  weakness  against  any  evil  passion 
united  for  the  moment  with  power.  Brian's  lofty  spirit  was  wrung  with 
anguish  and  indignation  at  his  brother's  cruel  death.  He  first  went 
against  the  Norman  allies  of  the  murderers,  whose  king,  with  two  of 
his  sons,  he  slew  in  the  sanctuary  of  Scattery.  He  then  turned  his 
fury  on  the  murderers  themselves,  and  in  two  fights,  in  which  they 
were  assisted  by  the  Normans,  utterly  overthrew  them.  After  these 
victories  he  was  unanimously  chosen  King  of  Munster. 

The  dissension  between  North  and  South  Munster  having  thus 
terminated  in  the  established  supremacy  of  the  Dalcassians,  that  between 
the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  whole  island  pressed  forward 
for  settlement.  In  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  Malachy  marched 
into  Thomond,  and  in  the  course  of  his  raid  dug  up  the  oak  tree  under 
which  the  Dalcassian  princes  used  formerly  to  be  inaugurated,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces.  The  criminahty  of  this  reckless  act  has  been  somewhat 
magnified  by  modern  writers.  It  was  unimportant  save  as  an  indication 
of  the  monarch's  impolitic  and  somewhat  irreverent  character,  which  left 
him  little  probability  of  success  against  his  more  statesmanlike  rival. 
A  contest  of  twenty  years'  continuance  began,  in  which  the  monarch 
showed  himself  daring,  generous,  scrupulous  in  his  alliances,  and  single 
if  immediate  in  his  aim  ;  while  in  Brian  we  find,  in  addition  to  courage 
and  generosity,  that  strong  and  steady  grasp  with  which  the  weight  of 
present  discordant  influences  can  be  hurled  at  a  distant  mark,  and  that 
widening  prospect  of  ambition  which  ceases  to  discern  as  it  soars  the 
nice  distinction  between  means.  Malachy  was  always  ready  to  join 
Brian  against  the  Normans,  and  more  than  once  conceded  the  point  m 
dispute  rather  than  fight  against  Brian.  The  King  of  Munster,  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  could  induce  the  Normans  to  join  him  against 
Malachy,  and  one  occasion  refused  to  fight  against  the  foreigners  when 
Malachy  was  almost  at  their  mercy.  The  monarch  was  fond  of  dashiug 
exploits,  and  has  won  lasting  celebrity  by  carrying  off  from  Dublin  a 
golden  collar  and  a  sword,  which  were  valued  as  sacred  heirlooms  by 
their  owners.  He  amused  himself  with  games  of  chess,  and  breaking 
wild  horses.  Brian  rendered  himself  popular  with  his  contemporaries 
by  munificent  gifts  to  the  Cathedral  city.  The  monarch  lost  his  sons  in 
battle.  One  of  Brian's  daughters  was  married  to  the  King  of  Alba, 
another  to  the  Norman  King  of  Dublin,  and  one  of  his  sons  survived  to 
marry  the  sister  of  Harold,  King  of  England. 

In  short,  the  time  had  come  when  the  numerous  independent  and 
rival  chieftaincies  of  Ireland  might  be  fused  into  each  other  by  the 
pressure  of  one  central  power,  and  the  warrior,  politician,  and  diplomatist 
had  arisen  who  was  able  to  collect  and  apply  that  power.  A  free  con- 
stitution had  been  in  course  of  peaceful  development  among  a  people 
regenerated  by  Christianity  from  conquest,  when  the  eloquent  murmur 
of  the  schools,  and  the  growing  song  of  peace,  were  drowned  by  the 
trump  of  war.  Ireland  went  through  the  fresh  trial  to  which  she  was 
called  without  the  extinction  of  her  characteristic  qualities.   The  atrocity 
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of  her  warfare  was  perhaps  not  so  much  less  than  that  of  other  nations 
as  the  inextinguishable  brilliancy  of  her  intellect  was  greater,  but  it  was 
at  least  directed  by  a  less  sordid  motive,  and  was  dashed  by  a  stormy 
ray  of  chivalry  elsewhere  wanting.  The  problem  whether  the  country 
possessed  the  formative  instinct  that  moulds  its  several  parts  into  the 
symmetry  of  a  consentient  life,  was  now  about  to  be  worked  out  under 
the  recognised  ascendancy  of  military  and  aristocratic  ideas. 

Brian,  by  steady  uniform  steps,  established  the  kingdom  of  Munster 
in  his  own  family,  extended  his  sway  to  the  ancient  moiety  of  the  island, 
had  his  claim  to  the  Boarian^  tribute  allowed,  and  finally,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Malachy,  and  in  presence  of  the  Irish  princes  and  the  Norman 
lords  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  was  proclaimed  monarch  at  Tara. 
This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1001. 

The  new  monarch  immediately  on  his  accession  devoted  himself  with 
unabated  industry  to  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  he  had  won.  That 
he  ruled  with  the  sword,  that  the  maintenance  of  order  depended  on  his 
personal  vigilance,  and  that  the  permanent  success  of  his  enterprise  was 
contingent  on  the  ability  of  those  who  might  come  after  him,  are  con- 
ditions inherent  in  the  initiation  of  all  new  dynasties.  They  who  charge 
Brian  with  usurpation  must  first  of  all  settle  at  what  stage  and  within 
what  limits  in  the  reign  of  force  the  right  of  force  is  to  cease.  To  insist 
on  the  stability  of  relations  seized  and  maintained  by  violence  is  the 
merest  superstition.  The  sword  of  the  conqueror  never  ceases  while  it 
is  unsheathed,  to  be  double-edged.  The  union  of  an  inviolable  prescrip- 
tion, whereby  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  was  attached  to  a  particular 
family,  with  the  almost  unlimited  but  equally  sacred  title  of  the 
nominally  subordinate  kings  and  chiefs,  clamoured  for  some  extrication 
by  the  chronic  disturbance  which  it  produced.  The  right  of  the  monarch 
and  that  of  the  provincial  king  rested  on  the  same  foundation,  and 
neither  could  assail  the  other  without  undermining  itself.  It  was 
necessary  to  break  the  charm  of  an  artificial  line  of  succession  to  the 
sovereign  throne  before  the  petty  rulers  could  be  awed  into  common 
loyalty  or  mutual  peace. 

Brian  had  no  need  to  make  his  authority  felt  by  any  unusual 
severity.  He  went  through  the  various  provinces  in  assertion  of  his 
rights,  and  was  received  with  unquestioning  submission.  The  instances 
of  resistance  were  so  few  and  insignificant  that  they  were  put  down 
without  an  effort,  and  required  no  stronger  measures  than  the  imprison- 
ment of  their  instigators.  But  the  forcible  suppression  of  revolt  was  not 
the  method  on  which  he  rested  his  best  hopes,  or  consumed  his  most 
strenuous  endeavours.  He  sought  chiefly  to  engage  the  nation  in  the 
pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  peace.  He  built  and  endowed  churches  and 
schools,  he  repaired  roads  and  bridges,  he  facilitated  and  enforced  the 
execution  of  just  laws.  He  practised  a  lavish  hospitality.  On  one  occasion 
he  entertained  at  Christmas-time  in  his  house  at  Kinkora  three  thousand 
guests,  including  the  Norman  lords  of  Dublin  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  the  King  of  Alba,  and  the  four  provincial  kings  of  Ireland.  The 
results  of  his  government  read  like  the  wish  of  the  patriot,  or  a  poet's 

I  From  having  re-imposed  this  tribute  on  Leinster,  as  a  punishment  for  its  adhesion  to  the 
Normans,  Brian  was  called  Brian  Boru. 
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imagination.  Life,  property,  and  chastity  were  everywhere  secure.  A 
beautiful  and  richly  jewelled  damsel  traversed  or  might  traverse  the 
island  from  end  to  end  without  insult  or  injury.^  If  we  confront  this 
picture  with  the  more  current  ideas  of  Irish  character,  and  treat  it  as  a 
product  of  the  imagination,  we  must  then  receive  it  as  the  end  to  which 
Irish  efforts  and  aspirations  are  tending.  Fancied  memories  are  hopes. 
But  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation  we  have  to  take  into 
account  that  a  profoundly  pacific  and  religious  people  formed  the  base  of 
Irish  society.  They  were  forbidden  a  history.  They  became  known 
only  as  the  blue  of  heaven  is  momentarily  seen  through  a  rift  in  the 
clouds.  Their  virtues  were  studiously  ignored.  It  was  high  treason 
against  Scotic  dominion  to  record  their  actions.  When  Brian  quelled  the 
turbulent  nobles  and  brought  them  under  the  terror  of  his  laws,  a  rich 
and  lovely  maiden  might  walk  unharmed  through  the  land.  This  is  the 
unconsciously  revealed  home  history  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  no 
fable,  no  melancholy  vision  haunting  the  ruins  of  a  nation's  hope.  It  is 
sober  fact.  It  was  as  true  then  as  at  any  time  since,  and  it  has  been  as 
true  at  all  times  as  at  the  present  day.  Were  the  experiment  to  be 
made  now,  two  things  would  happen.  No  peasant,  whether  of  Irish, 
Norman,  or  Anglo-Norman  extraction,  would  sully  his  country's 
fame.  This  is  certain.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  spirit  of 
envious  ascendancy,  more  crafty  than  of  old,  would,  through  the  very 
guardians  of  order,  either  invent  a  falsehood,  or  impute  a  crime  of  their 
own  commission. 

Only  during  a  few  short  years  was  Brian  permitted  to  prosecute  his 
work,  and  to  strengthen  the  new  constitution  against  the  wear  and  the 
accidents  of  future  ages.  The  Normans,  enraged  at  a  peaceful  triumph, 
greedy  of  accumulating  wealth,  emulous  of  their  countrymen's  success 
in  England  and  France,  longing  insatiably  for  the  fertile  plains  and  green 
hills  of  Ireland,  and  prompted  by  traitors  of  Scotic  race,  after  having 
made  several  desultory  efforts  in  1012,  which  were  easily  repelled,  with- 
drew in  baffled  rage  to  gather  their  strength  for  one  supreme  effort. 
Messages  were  sent  in  every  direction,  and  to  all  distances,  to  rally 
auxiliaries.  Wherever  the  Scandinavians  dwelt  and  had  disposable 
forces,  or  adventurers  who  could  be  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  booty, 
urgent  applications  and  glowing  descriptions  of  Irish  affluence  were  for- 
warded. An  immense  armament  answered  to  the  call.  Norway  and 
Denmark  sent  their  chosen  warriors.  The  advancing  fleets  gathered 
contingents  from  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  Shetland  Isles.  Intent  on  the  enjoyment  of  a  conquest,  which 
in  imagination  they  had  achieved,  they  brought  with  them  their  wives 
and  children.  The  King  of  Leinster  joined  them  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  muster ;  Sitrick,  King  of  Dublin,  who  was  Brian's  son-in-law,  kept 
aloof.  The  aged  monarch  at  the  head  of  forces  from  most  parts  of 
Ireland,  marched  to  Dublin,  and  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  almost  annihi- 
lated the  invaders,  but  perished  in  the  fight  with  his  eldest  son  and 
grandson.  So  overwhelming  was  the  defeat  of  the  Normans  that  it 
struck  terror  into  their  people  in  their  distant  homes,  and  the  project  of 


1  Keating,  p.  568. 
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conquering  Ireland  vanished  from  their  thoughts  for  ever.  But  Brian's 
scheme  of  government  fell  with  him. 

The  religious  and  intellectual  victory  of  the  native  Irish  had  been 
arrested  by  the  wanton  aggression  of  Norman  robbers.  The  second 
alternative,  a  united  Scotic  ascendency,  was  now  frustrated.  Ireland's 
hope  had  bourgeoned  again,  and  again  the  cruel  northern  blast  withered 
it  to  ashes.  Yet  the  union  of  strength  which  Brian  effected  was  not  in 
vain.  Had  the  island  been  divided  as  at  other  times,  and  had  the 
Normans  in  their  usual  fashion  poured  in  successive  billows  from  every 
sea,  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  wearied  out  in  a  thousand  fights, 
and  finally  overrun  and  subdued  as  England  had  been.  For  the  occasion 
Ireland  was  as  one  man,  and  though  her  prospect  of  fixed  laws  and  a 
firm  centre  of  government  was  postponed,  she  remained  unconquered. 


"our  wounded  companions." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Peace  Again  Supersedes  War. 
Section  I. 

On  the  death  of  Brian  and  of  his  eldest  son,  political  relations  returned 
to  the  state  they  had  been  in  previous  to  his  accession  to  power.  While 
he  lived,  his  pervading  sway  held  the  subordinate  rulers  in  their  re- 
spective orders ;  when  he  was  removed  they  fell  into  collision.  In  the 
remoter  region  of  his  attraction  the  more  ponderous  bodies  paused  for 
awhile  before  they  swung  from  their  orbits.  Among  the  smaller  dynasts, 
and  in  his  own  family,  the  disorder  was  instantaneous.  As  the  Munster 
army  marched  from  the  scene  of  its  sorrowful  victory,  at  the  very  first 
encampment  the  Eugenians  demanded  hostages  from  Brian's  son 
Donchad  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  the  alternate  suc- 
cession, and  only  refrained  from  enforcing  their  claims  with  the  sword, 
because  a  dispute  arose  among  themselves  concerning  the  distribution 
©f  the  advantages  which  success  in  the  fight  would  bring.  After  escap- 
ing this  danger,  Donchad  and  his  Dalcassians  were  challenged  by  the 
Ossorians/  who  refused  to  allow  them  a  passage  through  their  territory 
unless  they  gave  tokens  of  submission.  Only  when  their  refusal  was  so 
determined  and  unanimous,  that  even  their  wounded  men  insisted  on 
standing  in  the  foremost  rank,  supported  by  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground, 
was  the  ill-timed  interference  withdrawn,  and  their  army  allowed  to 
continue  its  march.  Even  then  impediments  were  thrown  in  their  way, 
and  their  stragglers  were  cut  off  by  skirmishing  parties. 

When  the  Eugenians  reached  their  own  country  they  decided  their 
differences  by  combat,  and  the  victors  were  themselves  defeated 
immediately  after  by  the  Dalcassians  under  the  two  sons  of  Brian, 
Donchad  and  Tadg,  who  had  also  quarrelled  and  fought,  but  were 
temporarily  reconciled  by  the  clergy.  They  afterwards  reigned  in 
partnership  over  the  southern  half  until  1023,  when  Tadg  was  treacher- 
ously slain  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother. 

After  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  Malachy  resumed  the  duties  in  which 
he  had  been  superseded  by  a  more  vigorous  mind.  He  took  the  command 
of  the  army  which  had  been  led  by  Brian's  eldest  son  Murrough,  and 
followed  up  the  victory  by  attacking  the  Normans  in  Dublin,  and 
destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  He  was  kept  busy  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  in  exacting  hostages,  repressing  the  crimes  of  his 
chiefs,  and  repelling  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  Normans.  Having 
conquered  the  latter  in  a  great  battle  in  1022,  he  retired  into  religious 
privacy,  and  died  a  few  months  after.  His  last  act  was  the  institution 
of  an  orphanage  for  three  hundred  children.  During  his  reign  the  son 
of  that  King  of  Leinster  who  had  assisted  in  the  Norman  coalition  against 

^  Ossory  comprised  almost  the  -whole  of  the  present  county  [of  Kilkenny,  [with  parts  of 
Tipperary  and  Queen's  County. 
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Ireland,  was  blinded  by  Sitrick,  an  act  of  cruelty  which  brought  upon 
him  the  indignation  and  vengeance  of  the  people  of  Leinster. 

On  the  death  of  Malachy  there  was  no  claimant  for  the  throne.  The 
arrogant  brawlers,  w^ho  without  any  other  fitness  than  pride  of^  birth, 
were  ever  struggling  to  rise  above  each  other,  did  not  dare  to  aspire  to 
a  post  so  lately  occupied  by  a  sovereign  who  had  illustrated  the  uses  of 
power,  and  discharged  the  responsibilities  of  a  throne.  During  seventy- 
two  years  there  was  no  monarch  in  Ireland.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
conduct  the  central  government  by  appointing  as  regents  two  men, 
Corkran  and  Cuan,  venerable  for  character  and  profession,  rather  than 
for  their  elevated  rank  or  family  connections.  Where  the  conception 
originated,  who  made  the  selection,  and  who  were  the  parties  whose 
assent  gave  validity  to  it,  there  are  now  no  means  of  judging.  The 
political  self-consciousness  evidenced  in  the  contrivance  of  such  a  remedy, 
more  Irish  than  Norman  in  its  form,  is  a  symptom  of  the  times  worthy 
of  careful  record.  On  the  death  of  Tadg,  Donchad  reigned  as  king  of 
the  southern  half.  In  the  year  1051  his  brother-in-law,  Harold,  son  of 
Earl  Godwin,  took  refuge  with  him,  and  on  his  departure  was  furnished 
with  a  fleet  and  army.  In  1063  Donchad  was  overcome  by  the  friends 
of  his  nephew  Terence,  son  of  his  murdered  brother,  and  deposed.  He 
went  to  Kome,  and  is  said  before  his  death  there  to  have  delivered  his 
crown  and  sovereignty  of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  He  had 
no  crown  or  sovereignty  to  dispose  of,  but  the  report  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  In  the  twilight  passage  from  rule  by  force  of  arms  to  rule 
by  force  of  mind,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  monstrous  forms 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  They  are  the  first  rude  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  public  opinion. 

Terence,  the  first  who  bore  the  name  of  O'Brien,^  or  grandson  of 
Brian,  succeeded  Donchad  immediately  as  King  of  Munster,  and 
eventually  as  king  of  the  southern  half  (1072).  The  principal  event  in 
his  reign  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Norman  King  of  Dublin,  and  the 
appointment  of  his  own  son  Murkertagh  in  his  stead.  This  step  marks 
the  arrival  of  the  period  when  the  amalgamation  of  the  diff*erent  tribes 
was  almost  complete.  Terence  received  complimentary  letters  from 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The 
people  of  Man  sent  to  him  for  one  of  bis  family  to  rule  them  during  the 
minority  of  the  native  heir. 

On  his  death  in  1086,  his  son,  Murkertagh,  claiming  the  southern 
half  of  the  monarchy  as  well,  was  embroiled  in  a  long  and  bitter  contest 
with  his  brother  Dermot,  and  the  monarch  Domnal  O'Lochlen,  the  head 
of  the  Hy-Nialls.  A  settlement  was  made  in  1090  by  which  the  old 
division  of  the  island  was  made  the  condition  of  peace ;  the  southern 
half  being  assigned  to  Murkertagh,  and  the  northern  to  O'Lochlen. 

The  renewed  experiment  was  less  likely  than  ever  to  prove  successful 
now  that  the  monarchy  was  an  open  prize.  A  long  war  and  a  series  of 
mutual  invasions  took  place  between  the  two  kings,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  two  royal  residences  were  taken  and  demolished.    On  the 

^  Before  the  time  of  Brian  each  person  took  the  name  of  his  father  or  grandfather  as  a 
surname,  the  prefix  "Mac"  meaning  "son  of,"  and  "  O  "  "grandson  of."  Brian  established  the 
arrangement  that  the  patronymics  thus  formed  should  be  permanent  in  families.  To  the  present 
day  every  surname  is  prefixed  with  "  O  "  in  the  Irish  language. 
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capture  of  the  northern  palace,  Murkertagh  ordered  all  the  stones  that 
composed  it  to  be  borne  away  by  his  soldiers.  Immediately  after  thus 
wreaking  vengeance  on  his  rival  he  made  a  perpetual  gift  of  the  city  of 
Cashel  to  the  Archbishop  and  clergy  of  the  southern  province  (1101).  In 
1103  the  rival  kings,  when  about  to  resume  hostilities^  were  induced  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  to  enter  into  a  truce  for  a  year.  In  1110,  and 
again  in  1113,  they  were  reconciled  on  the  eve  of  combat  by  a  similar 
intercession.  At  last,  after  a  struggle  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they 
entered  on  a  better  competition.  Murkertagh  went  into  religious  retire- 
ment, and  died  in  1119,  and  in  1121  Domnal  followed  his  example. 

In  1102,  Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  is  said  to  have  sent  a  pair  of 
shoes  to  Murkertagh,  with  the  command  that  he  should  place  them  one 
on  each  shoulder,  as  a  token  of  submission.  The  story  grew  into  circu- 
lation that  the  prince  quietly  complied  with  this  arrogant  demand,  and 
when  remonstrated  with  by  his  indignant  nobles,  made  answer  that  it 
was  better  that  such  a  form  should  be  gone  through  by  one  person  than 
that  whole  provinces  should  be  exposed  to  devastation.  Such  a  story 
must  have  owed  its  origin  and  credit  to  a  generally  felt  and  freely 
expressed  desire,  that  if  kings  must  be  amused  with  an  interchange  of 
ceremonies,  they  would  choose  some  mode  of  conducting  them  less 
ruinous  to  their  subjects,  even  if  less  dignifying  to  themselves,  than 
rapine  and  slaughter.  The  other  version  of  the  affair  is  that  the  king 
ordered  the  ears  of  the  ambassador  to  be  cut  off.  This  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  fact.  It  is  certain  that  Magnus  attempted  an  invasion, 
and  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  soon  after  landing. 

Murkertagh  ranks  in  written  history  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  During 
his  lengthened  struggle  with  Domnal,  a  new  aspirant  for  power,  a  son  of 
his  half-brother,  had  been  actively  making  preparations,  and  on  his 
death  laid  claim  to  the  monarchy.  This  was  Terence  O'Conor,  whose 
family  was  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Hy-Nialls,  or  O'Neills,  and  took  its 
name  from  Conor,  a  king  of  Connaught  in  the  tenth  century.  He  was 
an  able  and  politic  prince,  and  when  released  from  the  engrossing  calls  of 
war,  engaged  with  equal  aptitude  in  the  works  of  peace.  He  constructed 
roads,  coined  money,  celebrated  games,  maintained  regular  fleets  at  sea, 
and  was  inflexible  in  the  distribution  of  justice.  By  force  of  arms,  by 
sowing  discord  between  the  Eugenians  and  Dalcassians,  and  by  employing 
the  arbitration  of  the  church,  he  gradually  extended  his  sway  until  he 
became  monarch  in  1136. 

His  claims  were  disputed  by  Conor  O'Brien,  King  of  Munster,  but 
were  admitted  after  a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  seven 
thousand  Momonians,^  including  the  flower  of  the  Dalcassians,  fell 
(1151).  It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  the  Dalcassians  never  to  retire 
from  the  fight,  nor  to  ask  for  quarter.  It  is  manifest  that  a  rule  of  this 
kind,  however  it  may  seal  devotion  to  a  lost  cause,  is  only  a  challenge  for 
personal  distinction,  and  must  eventually  sacrifice  the  public  interest  to 
individual  fame.  The  destruction  of  those  chosen  troops  at  such  a 
critical  period  was  a  national  misfortune  of  the  gravest  importance  ;  all 
the  more  to  be  lamented  that  it  was  incurred,  not  for  their  country  or 
their  religion,  but  merely  that  it  might  be  said  among  their  own  people 

>  Men  of  Munster. 
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that  they  were  brave  men.  The  fate  that  secluded  Ireland  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  during  so  long  a  period,  and  confined  her  theatre  of  warlike 
glory  within  the  limits  of  her  own  shores,  left  a  fatal  bias  on  the  minds 
of  her  children  that  has  yet  to  be  corrected.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
know  each  other  to  be  brave  :  it  is  better  that  our  enemies  should  know 
us  to  be  imited. 

Dermot  MacMurrogh,  King  of  Leinster,  fought  on  Terence's  side  in 
this  battle.  Two  years  afterwards  he  eloped  with  the  wife  of  O'Ruark, 
of  Brefifni,^  who  appealed  for  vengeance  on  the  seducer  to  the  monarch. 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  Dermot  was  compelled  to  separate  from 
the  partner  of  his  guilt.  Henceforth  he  espoused  the  cause  of  O'Lochlen, 
and  became  a  bitter  foe  to  the  house  of  O'Conor.  When  Terence  died, 
Murketagh  O'Lochlen,  who  by  land  and  sea  had  encroached  seriously  on 
the  glory  of  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  succeeded  him  (1161).  This 
prince  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  people  of  his  own  province, 
in  the  course  of  which,  having  taken  the  lord  of  Down  prisoner,  he  ordered 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  an  act  of  cruelty  which  aroused  a  general  feeling 
of  resentment.  A  league  was  formed  against  him  by  the  friends  of  his 
victim,  and  when  he  took  the  field  he  had  not  even  the  honour  of  an 
important  battle  to  signalise  his  fall,  for  his  tribesmen  deserted  him  at 
the  last  moment,  and  only  thirteen  men  were  slain  with  hitn.  The 
detestable  habit  of  inflicting  blindness  on  prisoners  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  giving  any  further  trouble  makes  its  appearance  about  this 
time  in  Irish  history,  and  seems  to  be  of  Norman  introduction.  It  is 
one  of  the  mongrel  crimes  that  display  themselves  among  aspirants  for 
rule,  as  policy  supersedes  warfare,  or  religion  checks  the  full  sweep  of 
its  stroke  without  quenching  its  spirit.  As  long  as  men  fought  for  the 
joy  of  the  strife,  war  was  graced  by  a  generous  temper  that  proves  our 
nature  to  have  a  good  side  at  its  worst.  But  when  wars  were  undertaken 
for  a  separate  and  distinct  end,  artifice  and  cruelty  found  their  combined 
gratification  in  acts  of  physical  torture  that  at  once  satiated  vengeance 
and  prevented  retaliation. 

On  the  death  of  O'Lochlen,  Roderick  O'Conor  ascended  the  throne  of 
Ireland  (1166).  Having  received  the  submission  of  Dublin  and  of  the 
northern  half,  he  held  a  general  convention  of  princes  and  clergy  at 
which  various  regulations,  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  were  decided  on. 
When  he  demanded  hostages  from  Dermot,  the  latter,  rather  than  sub- 
mit, burned  his  city  of  Ferns,  and  retired  into  the  interior  of  his 
territory.  Roderick  proceeded  to  the  south,  still  securing  the  adhesion 
of  the  princes.  Meanwhile  O'Ruark  had  entered  Leinster  with  an  army, 
and  was  joined  by  the  people  of  the  province  against  their  own  prince, 
who  had  rendered  himself  detestable  for  his  vices  and  crimes.  When 
Roderick  came  back  to  enforce  his  demands,  Dermot,  deserted  and 
desperate,  but  burning  with  guilty  rage  and  thirsting  for  vengeance,  fled 
to  England  for  aid  against  the  institutions  of  his  country.  He  was 
publicly  deposed  and  banished  by  the  assembled  princes,  and  a  successor 
was  appointed  to  take  his  place. 

1  Breffni  comprised  the  present  counties  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim  ;  the  former  of  which  was 
Breffni  O'Reilly,  the  latter  Breffni  O'Ruark. 
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Section  II. 

The  narrator  of  Irish  events  is  beset  throughout  his  task  by  an 
insuperable  difficulty  which  perplexes,  bewilders,  and  disheartens  him. 
He  at  last  ceases  to  struggle  against  it  in  despair  of  comprehending  its 
nature  or  its  origin,  and  is  forced  to  proceed  with  the  perpetually 
increasing  burthen  of  its  mystery  on  his  spirit.  It  arises  from  the  total 
lack  in  the  materials  on  which  he  works  of  that  human  interest  which 
he  knows  to  be  indispensable  to  his  success,  but  which  he  can  neither 
find,  nor  create,  nor  communicate.  The  personages  are  characterless, 
the  facts  are  devoid  of  political  significancy,  the  heroic  deeds  stand  in 
high  relief  and  are  apparently  no  part  of  the  edifice.  The  myths  which 
in  other  histories  have  an  ethereal  grace  and  glow  as  they  rise  from  a 
seething  national  life,  here  are  spectral  and  inanimate,  and  shrivelled  by 
their  coldness  into  deformity.  The  line  of  kings  might  be  the  result  of 
an  arithmetical  calculation.  The  legends  resemble  the  borrowed  decora- 
tions of  an  unimaginative  compiler. 

And  yet  within  this  lifelessness  he  well  knows  that  there 
beats  a  tender  human  heart  beseeching  his  patience,  and  capable 
of  winning  his  warmest  sympathy  if  he  could  only  understand 
its  muffled  throbs.  Under  the  clangour  of  spears  and  the  hoarse 
shouts  of  brutal  warriors,  and  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  privileged 
bard,  there  ever  murmurs  a  smothered  voice,  whose  sweetness 
charms  his  car,  although  it  cannot  make  its  story  known.  A  rayless 
sun  looms  before  him  in  a  heaven  without  an  atmosphere.  It  is  only 
when  the  beams  pass  through  the  vacuum  to  the  skies  of  other  lands, 
and  fill  them  with  light,  that  the  mystery  is  solved.  The  strained  and 
unreal  attitude  of  the  Milesian  rulers  is  produced  by  their  secret  jealousy 
of  the  native  or  plebeian  population,  and  by  affected  contempt  for  them. 
That  population,  ignored  at  home  and  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  their 
special  faculties,  sank  into  apathy  or  strayed  into  foreign  lands  to  learn 
or  teach  or  pray  in  peace.  Iceland  was  first  peopled  by  Irish  anchorites. 
In  the  restlessness  of  their  agony  they  discovered  the  Western  Continent, 
which  was  to  be  the  refuge  of  their  descendants.  There  is  scarcely  an 
educational  establishment  in  Europe  in  whose  foundation  Irish  scholars 
had  no  share.  Had  there  been  a  sufficiently  extended  time  of  peace 
their  genius  would  have  ruled  and  characterized  the  nations.  Even  the 
rhyme  which  echoes  in  our  modern  poetry  is  an  Irish  invention. 
England  owes  her  alphabet  to  Ireland.  The  real  battle  of  to-day  is 
waged  to  determine  which  country  is  to  supply  the  ideas  of  which  that 
alphabet  is  to  be  the  vehicle.  The  Irish  Church,  the  most  active,  the 
most  missionary,  the  most  instinct  with  life,  was  the  only  one  that  did 
not  rest  its  success  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  dignities. 
A  despoiled  shrine  seemed  all  the  holier  to  the  Irish  monk.  No  other 
church  left  to  future  times  the  example  and  the  certain  element  of 
success. 

It  was  not  possible  that  the  influence  of  such  a  people  should  be 
unfelt,  or  that  the  tendency  of  the  society  of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
however  wild  its  oscillations,  should  not  be  towards  quiescence.  One 
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invasion  after  another  had  hitherto  mocked  the  prospects  of  repose  when 
the  haven  was  all  but  gained.  At  the  period  to  which  we  have  now 
come,  the  spirit  of  order  is  again  distinctly  and  growingly  discernible. 
The  subtle  essence  of  religion,  while  it  ceased  not  to  infuse  all  its  olden 
power  into  the  individual  life,  was  embodying  itself  in  the  visible  pro- 
portions of  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  union.  A  public  opinion  that  leant 
with  overwhelming  weight  to  the  side  of  right  was  pervading  all  classes, 
and  drawing  its  inspiration  from  the  best.  Kings  and  chiefs,  foreseeing 
the  effects  of  popular  detestation,  counted  the  cost  before  they  sacked 
churches  or  mutilated  their  prisoners.  Ecclesiastical  reform  was  pro- 
moted by  men  of  zeal  and  enlightenment  who  would  have  been  an 
honour  to  any  period  of  the  church's  history.  Synods  and  assemblies  of 
clergy  and  princes  were  becoming  more  frequent,  and  were  more 
numerously  attended.  The  fury  of  contending  armies  was  again  and 
again  compelled  to  submit  to  the  remonstrances  of  religion.  The 
struggle  for  the  monarchy  was  narrowing  to  fewer  competitors,  and  each 
new  aspirant  who  made  good  his  position  was  surrounded  by  a  readier 
and  a  wider  adhesion.  The  land  was  almost  rocked  to  rest.  But  again 
the  harvest  passed,  and  the  summer  ended,  and  Ireland  was  not  saved. 

We  must  not  turn  from  the  retrospect  with  dumb  impotent  regret, 
nor  give  way  to  passionate  protest  against  the  traitor  or  the  foreign 
intruder.  We  cannot  too  often  imbibe  the  lesson  that  the  native  bent 
of  the  Irish  people  is  to  union  and  peace,  and  that  all  their  troubles  and 
distractions  have  come  from  without.  Our  country  was  advancing  with 
quickened  consciousness  towards  the  goal  which  God  has  destined  for 
her,  when  her  progress  was  interrupted  by  a  wholly  unprovoked  appli- 
cation of  the  vulgar  and  brutal  method  by  which  governments  are  too 
commonly  stained  at  their  fount.  But  we  learn  from  the  past  that 
there  are  no  elements  so  discordant  or  hostile  as  that  the  country 
cannot  blend  them  into  her  own  uniform  and  vigorous  life,  provided 
only  that  she  be  allowed  a  season  of  repose. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Normans. 
Section  I. 

The  people  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  were  descended  from  the 
same  race  as  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain  and  the  Frankish 
conquerors  of  Gaul.  From  a  very  remote  period  the  Northern 
extremity  of  Europe  has  been  undergoing,  from  geological  causes,  a 
gradual  elevation  of  its  surface.  The  consequent  changes  in  climate 
and  productiveness  would  tend  to  force  the  population  downwards  from 
the  Northern  to  the  Southern  regions.  But  before  migratory  move- 
ments, whether  arising  from  diminished  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  from  mere 
increase  of  population,  took  place  on  any  large  scale,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  peninsulas  strove  for  a  long  time  to  meet  the  inadequacy  of 
their  resources  by  piratical  expeditions.  Availing  themselves  of  their 
maritime  skill,  they  plundered  the  neighbouring  coasts,  or  lay  in  wait 
for  merchant  vessels  laden  with  agricultural  produce,  and  carrying  off 
the  spoil  to  their  homes,  lived  in  idleness  and  revelry  while  it  lasted. 
Habits  of  sensual  indulgence,  of  settled  aversion  to  industrious  labour, 
of  savage  exultation  in  the  infliction  of  injury,  and  of  insolent  pride  in 
their  unpunished  lawlessness,  were  engendered,  and  became  inveterate. 
Those  qualities,  thus  acquired,  constitute  the  boasted  superiority  of  the 
Northern  races. 

The  fictions  of  their  bards  perpetually  stimulated  them  to  fresh 
outrages.  Their  language  lost  the  power  of  expressing  moral  reprobation. 
Terms  denoting  phrensy,  treachery,  and  theft  acquired  a  heroic  signifi- 
cance, from  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fondness  with  which  some 
modern  writers  linger  on  them,  the  sweetness  of  their  original  wild 
flavour  has  not  yet  departed.  They  felt  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
infliction  of  torture,  and  the  satisfaction  of  magnanimity  in  the  com- 
mission of  rapine.  As  the  skins  of  animals  are  supposed  to  retain  their 
gloss  if  torn  from  the  yet  breathing  carcase,  so  the  wild  revel  on  the 
spoil  of  the  peaceful  hamlet  had  a  keener  relish  for  the  northern  free- 
booter if  the  roof-tree  still  blazed,  and  the  mangled  frame  of  its  owner 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  palpitate.  The  growth  of  liberty  and  civilization 
in  modern  Europe  is  the  struggle  of  humanity  against  the  example  and 
institutions  of  the  Northmen. 

In  any  ordinary  period  of  history  they  would  have  been  driven  back 
to  their  savage  dens ;  but  the  nations,  at  the  time  of  their  principal 
irruptions,  were  gasping  helplessly  on  the  strand  from  which  the  waters 
of  Roman  tyranny  had  ebbed,  and  found  a  relief  from  anarchy  in  every 
fresh  wave  of  conquest.  In  the  only  country  which  the  Romans  had 
never  penetrated  the  direct  attacks  of  the  Scandinavians  were  decisively 
repelled. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  those  ferocious  depredators  spoken  of  as 
if  they  were  the  best  and  the  bravest  in  an  age  when  no  other  kind  of 
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enterprise  but  theirs  was  known.  They  are  represented  to  us  as 
criminals  on  a  princely  scale,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  grovelled  in 
petty  delinquencies.  During  the  whole  period  of  their  history  Irish 
monks  were  sedulously  preaching  the  maxims  with  which  we  are  still 
endeavouring  to  appease  the  world's  distracted  conscience.  The  rivalry 
was  not  between  lordly  violence  and  servile  incapacity,  but  between 
ruthless  crime  and  heroic  piety  confronting  and  condemning  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  Harold,  King  of  Norway,  strove  to 
repress  the  disorders  of  his  realm.  A  number  of  chiefs,  unable  to 
relinquish  their  lawless  practices,  went  on  board  their  ships  and  put  to  sea. 
Kollo  was  the  younger  son  of  one  of  the  king's  favourite  nobles.  His 
obstinate  violation  of  the  laws  lately  enacted  against  robbery  had  caused 
his  father's  death  and  the  exile  of  his  brothers.  Unaware  or  regardless  of 
their  fate,  he  repeated  his  offence  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  He  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  banished.  Having  joined  the  discontented 
refugees,  whose  numbers  were  recruited  by  outcasts  from  every  neigh- 
bouring state,  he  was  acknowledged  as  their  leader.  They  sailed  up  the 
Seine,  and,  aided  in  some  degree  by  the  Gallic  people,  succeeded  in 
wresting  from  the  Frankish  conquerors,  who  at  the  time  were  absorbed 
in  a  contest  between  rival  claimants  of  the  throne,  a  small  tract  of  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which,  with  additions  afterwards  made  to  it, 
became  known  as  Normandy.^ 

Section  II, 

The  rugged  vices  that  had  gained  hardihood  in  the  Norwegian 
winter  sprang  into  exuberant  growth  and  quick  maturity  under  the 
warm  sun  of  France.  The  Northmen  transferred  their  unscrupulous 
and  insatiable  rapacity  from  the  products  of  the  land  to  the  land  itself, 
and  with  the  crafty  instinct  that  prompts  the  bird  of  prey  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  its  nest  with  an  intricate  maze  of  thorns,  they  secured  their 
ill-gotten  territories  with  every  legal  subtlety  that  an  alarmed  conscience 
could  devise.  Their  coarse  love  of  feasting  was  excited  and  refined  by 
the  ample  supply  of  rich  viands  placed  at  their  disposal.  Intercourse 
with  the  pomp  and  politeness  of  the  French  court  trained  the  outrageous 
bearing  of  the  bandit  into  airs  of  supercilious  haughtiness  and  disdain, 
through  which  the  unchanged  brutal  nature  was  ever  ready  to  break 
forth.  Their  cruelty  was  methodised  by  policy.  Instead  of  compelling 
the  affrighted  peasant  to  prepare  a  feast  for  them,  and  firing  his  home- 
stead after  they  had  partaken  of  it,  they  kept  him  in  slavery,  debarred 
him  from  every  manly  exercise,  and  lived  in  wantonness  on  the  proceeds 
of  his  toil.  The  cycle  of  wrong  was  completed  when  they  drained  the 
wealth  of  soil  and  sinew  to  some  distant  luxurious  capital.  Aware  of 
the  wrongs  they  inflicted,  and  deliberately  bent  on  maintaining  them 
unabated,  they  never  sought  to  conciliate  their  subjects  with  any  pre- 
tence of  common  interest,  or  admission  of  common  humanity,  but  ruled 
by  systematic  terrorism. 

"  The  received  accounts  concerning  the  power  of  Rollo  and  his  obtaining  the  daughter  of  the 
French  kine  in  marriage  are  mere  fables.  The  extent  of  territory  ceded  to  him  and  his  followers 
is  also  greatly  exaggerated.  See  "  Criticism  on  the  Life  of  Rollo,"  by  H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq.,  author 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Mongols." 
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In  the  reign  of  Richard,  great-grandson  of  Rollo,  an  awakening  breath 
of  consciousness  passed  over  the  benumbed  Franco-Gallic  people  of  Nor- 
mandy. They  saw  how  a  few  vicious  and  alien  men,  differing  in  no 
endowment  of  nature  from  themselves,  reduced  them  to  a  bare  subsis- 
tence by  the  imposition  of  services  and  taxes,  debarred  them  from 
freedom  of  forest  and  river,  and  left  them  no  mark  of  ownership  in  the 
land  they  tilled  or  the  houses  they  inhabited.  Measures  were  concocted 
for  a  general  insurrection.  Representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  appointed  to  meet  in  a  general  council  and  determine  on  its  time 
and  manner.  The  Normans,  who  had  quietly  watched  all  that  was 
taking  place  by  means  of  spies,  came  suddenly  on  the  assembled 
delegates,  and  made  them  prisoners.  Without  condescending  to  any 
assertion  of  right,  or  form  of  trial,  they  put  a  certain  number  to  death, 
in  the  sight  of  their  fellows,  by  impalement,  or  by  burning  them  with 
molten  lead,  plucked  out  the  eyes  or  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
remainder,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  homes  in  this  condition  through 
the  public  ways  and  villages.  For  hundreds  of  years  after  this  event 
the  peasants  of  Normandy,  the  rightful  owners  of  its  soil,  lived  in 
unresisting  misery,  and  submissively  sacrificed  their  freedom,  their 
happiness,  and  their  families  to  the  will  of  their  foreign  lords.  Such  is 
Norman  rule.  Its  cares  are  lessened,  its  immunities  increased,  by 
crushing  the  spirit  of  resistance  and  complaint. 

Section  III. 

A  ruling  class  may  allow  its  weak  or  superflous  members  to  sink  into 
the  ranks  of  the  people ;  a  ruling  race  must  find  fresh  places  of  command 
for  its  increasing  numbers,  by  alhances  or  by  war.  The  impoverished 
nobles  and  younger  sons  of  the  Normans  were  quite  willing  to  accept 
the  sweets  of  power  on  the  easiest  terms.  Emma,  sister  to  Duke  Richard, 
was  married  to  Ethelred,  King  of  England.  A  crowd  of  greedy  ad- 
venturers accompanied  the  princess  to  her  new  home,  and  were  raised  to 
positions  of  trust.  A  Danish  invasion  took  place  soon  after,  and  those 
men,  with  the  instincts  of  their  origin,  made  common  cause  with  the 
enemy,  and  surrendered  to  them  the  towns  which  they  held.  Ethelred 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Normandy  with  his  sons  Alfred  and 
Edward.  Alfred  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  throne,  but  appearing 
with  a  number  of  Normans,  ready  to  monopolise  the  fruits  of  his  success, 
was  forsaken  by  the  English  and  lost  his  life.  Eventually  the  Danes 
were  driven  out  of  England  (1041),  and  Edward,  half-Norman  by  birth, 
and  formed  from  infancy  in  Norman  habits,  was  elected  king.  By 
distinct  stipulation  he  came  to  England  with  only  a  few  attendants;  but 
in  a  little  time  he  was  followed  by  troops  of  courtiers  and  place-hunters, 
who,  through  his  favour,  got  possession  of  all  the  principal  military  and 
ecclesiastical  posts.  They  introduced  the  French  language  and  French 
fashions  at  court,  and  created  social  distinctions  before  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Foreign  manners  sparkled  on  the  surface,  and  all  the  homely 
Saxon  ways  were  precipitated,  like  dregs  to  the  bottom.  The  chief  nobles 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  keenly  sensitive  of  this  contemptuous 
treatment  in  their  own  land.    Earl  Godwin  and  his  son  Harold  roused 
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the  nation  to  resistance,  but  were  betrayed  by  the  king,  and  forced  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  Godwin  went  to  Flanders,  and  Harold  sought  refuge 
with  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  South  Ireland  (1049). 

The  Normans  now  poured  in  like  a  flood  that  has  burst  an  opposing 
embankment.  Their  Duke  William,  reputed  son  of  their  preceding  ruler, 
was  borne  away  by  the  tide  of  his  subjects.  He  visited  England,  and 
saw  a  new  realm  of  enjoyment,  already  in  a  great  measure  possessed  by 
his  own  people,  tempting  his  seizure.  But  Godwin  soon  after  again 
appealed  to  his  countrymen,  and  Harold  returned  with  troops  from 
Ireland.  They  were  joined  by  the  whole  nation,  and  King  Edward  had 
no  alternative  but  to  yield  to  their  demands.  The  Normans  took  to 
hasty  and  ignominious  flight.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  not 
return  even  to  take  his  pallium.  The  last  of  the  fugitives,  as  they  left 
London,  massacred  several  English  children  in  the  rage  of  their  baffled 
rapacity. 

The  Irish  were  the  allies  of  England  in  their  successful  opposition  to 
foreign  aggressors.  Whatever  enmity  has  since  raged  in  England  against 
Ireland  had  its  origin  in  the  hatred  which  William  then  conceived 
towards  the  friends  of  the  people  on  whom  he  intended  to  lay  his  yoke. 

Norman  devices  were  not  yet  exhausted,  and  Norman  appetite  was 
only  whetted  by  delay.  Harold  having  fallen  by  shipwreck  into  the 
power  of  William,  was  surprised  by  him,  during  the  unguardedness  of 
social  intercourse,  into  a  promise  that  he  would  aid  him  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  England  on  the  death  of  Edward.  Having  thus  over-reached 
his  guest,  William  next  called  on  him  unexpectedly  to  confirm  his 
promise  by  taking  an  oath  on  relics  laid  on  a  golden  cloth,  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  council  of  his  barons.  Unaccustomed  to  those  wiles  of 
policy,  and  lacking  the  coolness  and  readiness  of  resource  by  which  they 
might  be  evaded,  Harold  took  the  required  oath.  The  cloth  was  at  once 
removed,  and  there  was  revealed  beneath  a  large  chest  filled  to  the  brim 
with  the  bodies  and  bones  of  saints,  which  had  been  secretly  collected 
from  all  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  art  of  a  great  ruler  seems  to  consist  in  his  not  being  ashamed  to 
employ  in  engagements  between  nations  the  fraud  and  falsehood  which 
would  be  criminal  and  despicable  in  a  petty  bargain  about  a  yard  of  stuff" 
or  a  measure  of  corn.  The  burthen  of  his  unintentional  oath  lay  like  a 
nightmare  on  the  conscience  of  Harold,  and  paralysed  the  courage  of  the 
people  of  England.  The  page  of  history  that  follows  is  read  to  this 
hour  imder  its  shadow,  which  not  all  the  suns  which  have  since  shone 
have  been  able  to  scatter. 

When  King  Edward  died  (1066),  he  appointed  Harold  as  his  succes- 
sor, and  the  nation  enthusiastically  sanctioned  his  choice.  The  new  king 
refused  to  abide  by  the  pledge  into  which  he  had  been  entrapped  at  the 
Norman  Court.  A  storm  swept  the  soul  of  William.  As  the  raven 
urges  its  flight  towards  the  region  where  the  carcase  taints  the  air,  so  did 
he  fall  on  the  people  whom  his  artifice  had  made  accursed.  He  hurled 
the  charge  of  sacrilege  against  the  English  nation,  induced  the  Pope  by 
promises  of  submission  to  approve  his  undertaking  and  anathematise  his 
enemies,  enlisted  under  his  banner  all  the  beggared  profligacy  and 
fermenting  social  refuse  of  the  Continent,  removed  by  assassination  every 
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thwarter  of  his  plans,  prayed  to  heaven  for  favouring  winds,  sailed  to 
England,  defeated  the  English  army  more  by  his  ban  than  his  arms, 
slew  Harold,  denied  him  a  grave,  took  possession  of  his  throne,  and 
divided  the  lands  and  men  and  women  of  the  island  among  his  troops. 
No  crime  so  lawless,  no  sorrow  so  pitiful,  is  found  in  the  record  of  all 
time.  The  men  of  England,  who  shrank  from  the  intrusion  of  foreigners 
as  an  agony  to  their  pride,  were  now  compelled  to  yield  their  liberties, 
and  all  they  prized  on  earth,  to  the  ofifscouring  of  Europe.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  conquest  as  a  multiplied  sacking  and  violation  of  homesteads. 
It  was  not  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty,  nor  the  introduction  of 
a  new  government,  but  the  perpetual  consignment  of  an  opulent  home- 
loving  populous  nation  to  the  will  of  an  army  of  licentious  robbers. 

Some  desultory  attempts  at  organised  resistance  were  made.  The 
sons  of  Harold  went  to  Ireland,  and  returning  with  troops,  raised  the 
standard  of  independence  amongst  such  of  the  English  as  were  not  dis- 
heartened by  their  misfortunes.  But  their  efforts  were  rendered  abortive 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Saxons  to  the  side  of  the 
conquerors.  They  went  back  to  Ireland,  the  last  representatives  of 
English  rights,  to  blend  with  its  population,  and  share  its  future 
fortunes.^ 

Then  throughout  the  land  of  England  commenced  the  convulsive 
struggle  of  dying  freedom.  The  national  life,  no  longer  existing  as  a 
consentient  whole,  broke  out  in  a  thousand  disjointed  throes  and  aimless 
spasms,  that  lent  an  excuse  to  the  tyrant  for  pursuing  the  work  of 
subjugation  and  of  death.  The  chiefs  had  submitted  in  order  to  secure 
their  lands.  The  people  who  continued  to  resist  were  branded  as  rebels 
and  assassins.  Mutilation  of  limbs,  and  extermination  of  provinces^ 
crushed  the  courage  of  individuals,  and  the  spirit  of  the  community. 
Sixty  miles  of  Northumbria  were  left  strewn  with  slaughtered  men, 
ravaged  fields,  and  burnt  cottages,  so  that  one  hundred  thousand 
persons,  whom  the  sword  did  not  reach,  died  of  destitution,  after  those 
nameless  horrors  of  famine,  with  descriptions  of  which  exulting  hatred, 
or  harrowing  pity,  have  defiled  the  records  of  mankind.  When  the 
people  were  sunk  in  despair,  the  helpless  chiefs  were  plundered  and 
executed.  The  island  was  divided  among  William's  followers.  No 
Englishman  was  allowed  to  own  land  under  the  crown,  or  to  fill  any 
office  of  dignity  or  trust. 

William  is  said  to  have  introduced  feudalism  into  England,  and  to 
have  caused  a  survey  of  lands  to  be  made.  He  simply  ascertained  the 
amount  of  his  revenue,  and  the  extent  of  his  hunting  grounds,  and  took 
such  measures  as  seemed  best  to  him  to  secure  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
his  newly  acquired  power.  He  maintained  his  personal  authority  by 
temporary  expedients,  pregnant  with  future  confusion.  When  dying 
he  repented,  not  with  the  awed  regret  of  disillusioned  ambition,  but 
with  the  vivid  agonies  of  a  criminal.  His  heartless  sons  haggled  over 
his  last  bequests.  His  servants  plundered  and  deserted  his  dead  body 
The  interment  was  interrupted  by  one  who  claimed  the  grave  as 
property  of  which  the  dead  man  had  despoiled  him. 

'  Eight  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest  Godwin  and  Edwin  Magnus,  sons  of  Harold,  after 
defeating  the  forces  opposed  to  them,  ravaged  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  then  retired  with  their 
booty  to  Ireland.— Gilbert's  "  History  of  Cornwall,"  Vol.  I.,  page  8. 
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During  a  century  and  a  half  England  was  scourged  and  fleeced  by 
foreigners  who  spurned  the  name  of  Englishmen.  When  the  conquerors 
lost  their  connection  with  Normandy,  they  were  compelled  to  niake 
England  their  country.  A  new  contest  then  began.  The  descendants 
of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  gradually  forgetting,  or  ignoring, 
their  original  quarrel,  disputed  as  rival  classes,  the  one  insisting  on  the 
right  of  possession,  the  other  on  their  sufferings  and  necessities. 

The  constitutional  checks  on  absolutism  that  have  grown  during 
recent  periods,  have  been  gratefully  assigned  to  the  influence  of  the 
Norman  invasion.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  thank  the  ravager  of  a 
sown  field  for  the  surviving  ears  that  reach  maturity ;  or  to  ascribe 
to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  the  bulwark  of  shingle  that  stops  their 
encroachments  on  the  land. 

Robert  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror.  His  two  brothers, 
William  and  Henry,  successively  usurped  from  him  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  supplanted  him  in  the  possession  of  Normandy.  Henry  at 
last  took  him  prisoner,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  confined  him  in  prison 
for  life.  On  Henry's  death  (1135)  England  was  seized  by  his  nephew 
Stephen,  and  Normandy  came  eventually  into  the  possession  of  his 
grandson,  who,  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (1153),  succeeded  to  the  English 
throne  as  Henry  II.  This  prince  inherited  all  the  phrensy,  the  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  insatiable  land  greed  of  his  race.  He  held  the  kingdom 
of  England  by  arrangement  with  Stephen  and  his  followers.  As  vassal 
of  the  King  of  France  he  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy  in 
right  of  his  mother.  He  kept  possession  of  Anjou,  his  father's  province, 
by  an  act  of  perjury.  He  obtained  Aquitaine  as  the  dowry  of  his  wife 
Eleanor,  whom  he  married  six  weeks  after  she  had  been  divorced  for 
incontinence  by  her  previous  husband.  He  became  master  of  Brittany 
and  Gisors  by  marrying  his  infant  sons  to  the  infant  heiresses  of  those 
possessions.  In  a  spirit  of  unlimited  chicane  he  claimed  Toulouse  in 
right  of  his  mother-in-law.  He  obtained  in  1156  a  Bull  from  Pope 
Adrian,  entitling  him  to  acquire  Ireland,  on  the  ground  that  its  church 
needed  reformation,  but  he  had  hitherto  been  too  busy  in  urging  his 
claims  on  the  Continent  to  make  actual  use  of  it.  •  Some  writers  say  that 
it  was  sent  to,  and  accepted  by  the  Irish  Church. 

Section  IV. 

The  people  of  Wales  had  ever  found  in  their  Irish  neighbours  faithful 
allies  while  defending  their  independence  against  the  Saxons,  and  after- 
wards against  the  Normans.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centurj^  Griffith 
ap  Conan,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Rhees  ap  Theodor,  Prince  of 
South  Wales,  having  lost  their  dominions,  recovered  them  by  the  aid  of 
troops  brought  by  them  from  Ireland,  whither  they  had  fled  in  their 
distress,  and  where  the  former  married  a  sister  of  the  King  of  Ulster. 
The  latter  was  slain  in  an  engagement  with  the  rebellious  lord  of  Gla- 
morganshire, aided  by  Norman  mercenaries,  who  ended  by  seizing  the 
territory  of  their  employer.  Tempted  by  their  example,  several  Normans, 
reduced  to  want  by  their  extravagancies,  and  finding  no  longer  any 
harvest  in  England  that  the  sword  could  reap,  obtained  permission  from 
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the  English  king  to  conquer  lands  in  Wales  at  their  own  charges.  Among 
these  was  Gilbert  de  Clare,  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  by  King  Stephen. 
A  colony  of  Flemings,  who  had  been  driven  to  England  from  their  own 
country  by  an  inundation,  and  become  a  cause  of  uneasiness  through 
their  increasing  numbers,  were  sent  by  Henry  I.  to  settle  in  South 
Wales,  where  they  formed  a  valuable  soldiery  for  the  Norman  nobles. 

On  the  death  of  Rhees,  his  son,  Griffith  ap  Rhees,  went  to  Ireland, 
and  his  daughter  Nesta,  after  being  mistress  to  Henry  I.,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons — Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Meyler  Fitzhenry — was 
married  to  Gerald,  governor  of  Pembroke  Castle,  and  then  to  Stephen, 
castellan  of  Abertivi.  The  sons  of  these  marriages — William,  Maurice, 
and  David  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Fitzstephen,  engaged  in  an  insurrec- 
tion against  their  cousin  Rhees  ap  Griffith,  the  son  of  Griffith  ap  Rhees, 
who  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  regained  his  ancestral  principality.  At 
the  time  to  which  our  history  has  now  come,  Fitzstephen  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Welsh  princes.^ 


1  Girald.  Camb.,  p.  187. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Peace  Disturbed  by  Anglo-Norman  Invasion. 
Section  I. 

When  Dermot  left  Ireland  he  sailed  to  Bristol,  and  finding  that  King 
Henry  was  in  France,  he  followed  him  to  that  country,  and  ofi'ered  to 
acknowledge  him  as  his  lord  on  condition  that  he  reinstated  him  in  his 
kingdom  of  Leinster.  Henry  was  prevented  by  more  urgent  concerns 
from  at  once  giving  the  needed  assistance,  but  he  could  not  absolutely 
refuse  the  tempting  request.  He  directed  Dermot  to  return  to  Bristol, 
and  there  await  further  intelligence  from  him.^  To  render  the  delay  as 
little  irksome  as  possible,  he  wrote  to  Dermot's  host  at  Bristol, 
instructing  him  to  treat  his  guest  and  his  attendants  with  all  the 
hospitality  in  his  power.^ 

The  ardour  of  a  dethroned  king  seeking  restoration  could  not  be 
expected  to  loiter  with  the  deliberate  policy  of  a  potent  monarch  absorbed 
in  adding  province  to  province,  and  giving  attention  to  each  as  regard 
to  his  own  interests  dictated.  After  waiting  for  a  month  without 
receiving  any  communication  from  Henry,  Dermot  began  to  look  around 
for  speedier  aid.  He  made  his  wants  known  to  Richard,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  a  discontented  and  embarrassed  man,  whose  father,  having 
failed  to  keep  the  confidence  of  either  party  in  the  late  civil  war, 
bequeathed  impoverished  resources  and  a  mistrusted  name  to  his  son. 
Pembroke  expressed  his  willingness  to  lend  his  services,  but  declined  to 
engage  in  active  operations  until  he  obtained  the  king's  permission.^  In 
order  to  enlist  his  hopes  and  stimulate  him  to  immediate  measures, 
Dermot  promised  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Leinster,  as  the  price  of  success. 

Unable  to  obtain  anything  more  than  contingent  promises  of  support 
the  exiled  king  made  one  further  provision,  on  which  he  might  fall  back 
in  case  his  greater  expectations  failed.  Having  learned,  or  already 
known,  that  there  were  in  South  Wales  certain  Norman  relatives  of  the 
prince  of  that  country,  men  of  a  restless  turn,  who  would  regard  the 
disapproval  of  their  king  and  the  scruples  of  honour  as  matters  of  equal 
indifference  in  any  enterprise  that  seemed  likely  to  gratify  their  thirst 
for  gain,  he  resolved  to  secure  their  friendship,  and  use  it  as  circum- 
stances might  suggest.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  liberation  of 
Robert  Fitzstephen  from  prison,  and  filled  the  minds  of  the  Fitzgeralds 
with  alluring  pictures  of  the  vast  estates  he  would  be  able  to  bestow  on 
his  followers  if  he  could  only  recover  his  kingdom. 

1  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says  that  Henry  gave  Dermot  a  letter,  addressed  to  all  his  subjecta, 
English,  Norman,  and  Welsh,  authorising  them  to  assist  the  King  of  Leinster  in  the  recovery  of 
his  territory.  The  existence  of  such  a  letter  is  inconsistent  with  subsequent  events.  Regan 
makes  no  mention  of  it., 

2  Regan,  p.  13. 
2  Regan,  p.  13. 
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He  then  returned  to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  a  son  of  the  Welsh 
Prince  and  a  body  of  Flemish  mercenaries,  with  whom  he  resolved  to 
make  a  first  experiment  against  his  enemies.  As  soon  as  he  took  the 
field  the  monarch  and  O'Ruark  came  to  meet  him,  and  an  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  young  Welshman  was  killed.^  Dermot  possessed 
the  faculty  of  turning  all  the  tumult  of  his  soul  into  the  repose  of  a 
dissembling  policy.  He  threw  himself  on  the  compassion  of  Roderick, 
did  homage  for  a  small  portion  of  land,  with  which  he  declared  himself 
content,  and  paid  a  fine  to  O'Ruark,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  long- 
standing offence.  He  then  secretly  sent  his  secretary,  Regan,  to  Wales, 
with  offers  of  unmeasured  recompense  in  lands  or  money  to  all  who 
would  come  to  serve  under  him.^ 

This  bait  did  not  fail  in  producing  the  calculated  effect.  Volunteers, 
knights,  and  common  soldiers  flocked  together,  and  placing  themselves 
under  the  leadership  of  Fitzstephen,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where  they 
landed  in  the  month  of  May,  1169.^  With  them  came  Hervey  de 
Montmorres,  a  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  sent  by  him 
to  watch  the  course  of  events,  and  to  maintain  some  connection  with  the 
enterprise.^  They  numbered  about  five  hundred  men,  horse  and  foot, 
and  were  joined  on  their  arrival  by  Donald,  the  son  of  Dermot,  with  a 
like  number  of  cavalry,  and  soon  after  by  Dermot  himself.  The  united 
forces  marched  against  Wexford,  then  inhabited  by  an  industrious 
commercial  population.  On  the  first  attack  eighteen  of  the  foreigners 
were  killed,^  whereupon  they  prepared  for  a  fresh  assault  by  publicly 
celebrating  the  most  solemn  rite  of  religion.  Overcome  by  the  sight  of 
the  sacrament,  or  unable  to  resist  a  movement  that  they  supposed  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  or  yielding,  it  may  be,  in  part  to 
Dermot's  legitimate  claims,  the  clergy  of  the  town,  among  whom  were 
two  bishops,  persuaded  the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  inhabitants 
renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Dermot,  and  were  received  into 
favour.  The  lordship  of  the  town  was  bestowed  on  Fitzstephen  and 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  though  the  latter  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Ireland. 
An  adjoining  tract  of  land  was  given  to  Hervey,  who  colonized  it  with 
Flemings.^  The  descendants  of  these  men  were  in  long  subsequent 
struggles  the  foremost  and  boldest  asserters  of  national  independence. 

After  three  weeks'  rest  at  Ferns,  Dermot  led  his  forces,  now 
amounting  to  more  than  three  thousand  men,  into  Ossory,  to  punish 
the  former  defection  of  MacGillapatrick,  the  prince  of  that  district.  So 
long  as  the  Ossorians  fought  within  their  natural  fastnesses,  where  the 
want  of  armour  did  not  expose  them  to  disadvantage,  they  defended 
themselves  successfully.^     They  were  drawn  into  the  open  plain  by 

Annals  of  Four  Masters. 
2  Regan,  p.  14. 

Hume's  account  of  the  first  connection  of  English  and  Irish  affairs  is  very  suggestive — 
"  Dermot  lurking  in  the  monastery  of  Ferns,  which  he  had  founded  (for  this  ruffian  was  also  a 
founder  of  monasteries),  prepared  for  the  reception  of  his  English  allies.  The  troops  of  Fitzstephen 
were  first  ready.   That  gentleman  landed  in  Ireland  with  thirty  knights."— Hume,  Vol.  i.,  p.  428. 

*  Girald.  Camb.,  p.  189. 

if  Regan,  p.  15. 

«  Girald.  Camb.,  p.  192. 

'  '"We  are  well  armed  and  they  are  naked,'  were  the  words  addressed  by  one  of  the 
Norman  leaders  to  his  soldiers  on  this  occasion." — Regan,  p.  17. 
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stratagem,  where  they  were  easily  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  foreign 
cavalry,  and  then  slain  by  the  native  foot  soldiers.  Their  chief  obtained 
peace  by  submission. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  this  time  throws  some  light  on  the 
character  and  aims  of  Dermot's  foreign  auxiliaries.  Maurice  de 
Prendergast,  one  of  their  leaders,  taking  some  offence,  went  over  with 
his  men  to  the  Prince  of  Ossory,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  a  private 
quarrel  with  a  neighbouring  lord.^  As  soon  as  he  grew  weary  of  this 
service  he  returned  to  Wales.  His  conduct  provoked  no  censure,  nor 
was  it  any  hindrance  to  his  afterwards  resuming  his  place  in  the  Irish 
enterprise.  The  men  who  joined  Dermot  from  Wales  were  soldiers  of 
fortune,  unrestricted  by  any  Royal  warrant,  who  fought  for  money  or 
lands,  and  were  at  liberty  to  transfer  their  services  wherever  and  as 
often  as  they  pleased. 

Having  reduced  Ossory,  Dermot  marched  against  Dublin,  and  laid 
waste  the  adjacent  districts  until  the  townsmen  sued  for  peace  and  gave 
hostages. 

It  was  mainly  by  the  action  of  his  subordinate  chiefs  that  Dermot 
had  been  deposed.  Their  submission  and  return  to  allegiance  reinstated 
him  on  the  throne.  The  sovereign  right  of  Roderick  over  the  province 
of  Leinster,  as  represented  by  its  restored  king,  now  came  into  question. 
The  monarch  marched  against  Dermot  and  .  his  allies ;  they  retreated 
before  him  into  the  woods.  Roderick  had  now  an  opportunity  for  the 
second  time  of  arresting  the  danger  that  threatened  his  country.  But 
it  was  not  an  Irish  custom  to  press  hard  on  a  fallen  enemy,  and  the 
idea  of  national  subjugation  has  never  as  distinct  an  existence  in  the 
apprehensions  of  mankind  as  in  the  mind  of  the  tyrant  who  conceives  it. 
A  series  of  negotiations  and  intrigues  commenced  which,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  clergy,  resulted  in  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  kingdom 
of  Leinster  was  conceded  to  Dermot,  on  condition  that  he  did  homage 
to  Roderick  as  his  liege  lord.  The  compact  was  ratified  by  the  usual 
formalities.  Dermot  gave  his  son  as  a  hostage  to  Roderick,  and  Roderick 
promised  to  give  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Dermot.  By  a  secret  under- 
standing the  King  of  Leinster  engaged  to  dismiss  his  foreign  troops. 
Everything  that  was  due  to  the  rudimentary  principle  of  national  unity, 
which  then  existed  only  in  the  titular  dignity  of  the  monarch,  was 
accomplished. 

Section^II.| 

The  recovery  of  his  kingdom  was  thus  achieved  on  much  cheaper 
terms  than  those  on  which  Dermot  had  calculated.  He  had  been  at 
first  anxious  to  secure  his  object  at  the  price  of  his  daughter's  hand,  and 
the  succession  to  his  crown.  He  now  found  himself  recognised  as  King 
of  Leinster  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  with  his 
daughter  and  his  kingdom  stiJl  at  his  disposal. 

The  supreme  throne  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  imagined  he  had  a 
claim  through  his  descent  from  a  former  monarch,  became  the  object  of 
his  ambition.  With  the  concurrence  of  his  Norman-Welsh  allies  he 
sent  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  reminding  him  of  their  agree- 

1  Regan,  p.  21, 
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ment,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  new  and  wider  field  of  advancement 
into  which  their  former  aim  had  widened.  It  is  not  stated  that  he 
offered  any  other  prize  than  that  which  had  been  at  first  proposed,  but 
no  specification  of  details  was  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  rights  of 
Dermot's  son-in-law  and  successor  must  increase  with  every  fresh 
acquisition  that  might  be  made. 

Pembroke,  who  knew  through  private  channels  all  that  was  taking 
place  in  Ireland,  and  the  prospects  of  success  that  awaited  a  more 
extensive  armament,  perceiving  that  the  enterprise  was  entering  on  a 
new  phase,  immediately  repaired  to  King  Henry,  who  was  then  in 
Normandy,  and  sought  his  permission  in  general  terms  to  engage  in  an 
Irish  military  undertaking.  The  king,  who  saw  no  immediate  opening 
to  the  execution  of  his  own  designs  concerning  Ireland,  thought  that  he 
could  gain  his  end  best  by  giving  such  a  consent  as  he  might  afterwards, 
if  it  suited  his  purpose,  declare  to  have  been  a  refusal.  Too  eager  to 
discuss  ambiguous  sentences,  Pembroke  returned  home  and  commenced 
his  preparations.  His  intentions  were  evidently  as  dishonest  towards 
the  king  whose  permission  he  sought,  as  towards  him  whose  invitation 
he  accepted. 

That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  taking  possession  of  his  intended 
prize,  he  sent  Raymond,  a  nephew  of  Fitzstephen  and  the  Fitzgeralds, 
with  an  army  of  knights  and  archers,  accompanied  by  Hervey,  who  had 
returned  to  Wales  in  execution  of  his  commission.  In  the  spring  of 
1170  this  vanguard  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  invading  army  landed 
near  Waterford.  They  erected  a  fortress  on  the  shore,  and  collected  a 
vast  spoil  of  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  country.  Waterford  was 
then  inhabited  by  Danes,  immersed  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  and 
aboriginal  Irish,  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  arms. 

At  the  present  day  a  crowd  of  Irish  townsmen  or  peasants,  forbidden 
all  their  lives  the  sight  of  a  sword  or  a  rifle,  save  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  are  seized  with  a  panic  when  charged  by  a  few  disciplined  and 
armed  men  of  their  own  race.  They  enter  into  a  foreign  service,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  masters  of  their  weapons,  and  sanctioned  by 
authority,  hurl  back  the  very  torrent  of  victory  wherever  they  may 
appear  in  the  field,  and  astonish  the  world  by  their  systematic  bravery. 

Inexperience  in  arms  was  then,  in  cause  and  consequences,  almost 
the  same  as  it  is  now.  The  people  of  Waterford  and  the  owners  of  the 
plundered  cattle,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  went  forward  to 
question  the  right  of  strangers  to  occupy  their  land  and  seize  their  herds. 
The  intruders  retired  towards  their  fortifications.  As  the  Irish  pressed 
on  them,  Raymond  suddenly  turned  and  slew  their  leader.  His  party, 
taking  advantage  of  the  pause  of  consternation  that  ensued,  opened  the 
enclosure  in  which  the  cattle  were  confined,  drove  them  with  loud  cries 
on  the  astonished  multitude,  and  put  them  to  a  tumultuous  flight.^ 
They  then  fell  on  the  bewildered  fugitives,  and  after  an  unresisted 
slaughter,  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  were  seventy 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Waterford. 

Those  captives  had  committed  no  crime,  violated  no  engagement, 
broken  no  parole.    They  were  simply  possessors  of  rights  which  the 
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invaders  meant  to  disclaim,  and  owners  of  property,  of  which  they  meant 
to  deprive  them.  Ransom  to  any  amount  was  offered  and  refused.  A 
council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  put  to 
death  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  Irish  nation.  The  prisoners^  were 
carried  to  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock,  their  limbs  were 
dehberately  broken,  and  they  w^ere  flung  into  the  sea.^ 

It  would  be  useless  to  condemn  as  criminal  what  is  maintained  as 
expedient.  Yet  if  expediency  be  a  guide  for  the  conduct  of  human 
beings,  there  must  be  a  depth  of  criminality  where  its  light  ceases  to 
exist.  The  plea  for  instantaneous  and  overwhelming  severity  is  that  it 
prevents  continuous  bloodshed.  That  is  not  want  of  mercy,  it  is  said, 
but  mercy  in  disguise  which  cuts  off*  the  necessity  of  future  cruelty. 

But  why  assume  the  necessity  of  continuous  bloodshed  and  future 
cruelty  1  The  man  who  is  resolved  on  gaining  a  certain  end,  at  any 
cost,  may  decide  on  what  is  the  easiest  course,  which  he  may  also  suppose 
is  the  least  guilty;  but  he  is  reasoning  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own 
will  and  his  own  imagined  interests.  He  is  arguing  about  the  compa- 
rative guiltlessness  of  the  means  of  a  pre-determined  end,  about  which  he 
does  not  argue  at  all,  but  assumes  it  to  be  necessary  and  right. 

But  the  means  he  uses  expose  and  condemn  his  object.  His  proposed 
method  is  to  economise  bodily  at  the  expense  of  mental  death.  He 
inflicts  one  crushing  physical  blow,  and  justifies  it  by  pleading  that  it 
will  crush  the  spirit  for  ever.  The  carnage  that  is  intended  to  subdue 
the  souls  of  men,  to  make  the  thought  of  the  past  a  horror,  and  that  of 
the  future  a  despair,  is  an  attempt  to  make  power  irresponsible  by 
destroying  the  tribunal  before  which  it  is  judged. 

That  statesmanship  stands  self-condemned  which  confesses  that  its 
aim  is  to  produce  a  community  palsied  by  afl'right  into  abject  quietude, 
and  contented  to  be  wronged  out  of  every  ennobling  joy,  and  every 
generous  aspiration.  Perennial  rebellion  and  massacre  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  such  a  condition.  But  in  reality,  when  the  danger  of 
repeated  insurrections  is  thus  provided  against,  it  is  the  repose  of  a 
consciously  usurping  government  and  not  the  happiness  of  the  people 
that  is  considered. 

To  rule  rightly  is  an  arduous  and  necessarily  a  self-forgetting  ofi&ce» 
The  task  may  be  made  easy  by  benumbing  the  faculties  of  the  governed. 
But  the  ruler  who  adopts  this  method  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
burglar  who  stuns  his  victim  that  he  may  despoil  him  with  greater 
safety. 

The  deadliest  part  of  those  inhuman  acts  is  the  perverted  sympathies 
and  antipathies  to  which  they  give  rise.  Modern  Irishmen  are  distracted 
between  loyalty  to  their  cause  and  allegiance  to  humanity  and  justice. 
They  either  execrate  England  as  the  parent  of  a  cruel  system,  or  they 
are  tempted  to  adopt  this  system  as  expedient,  because  they  identify  it 
with  the  friends  of  the  English  connection.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  men  who  initiated  rule  by  terror  in  Ireland,  had  no  claim  to  the 
name  of  Englishmen,  and  did  not  even  act  in  the  interest  of  the  Norman 
rulers  of  England.  They  represented  no  nationality  and  no  legitimate 
authority.  They  were  faithless  subjects  of  Henry,  and  faithless  allies  of 
Dermot. 

1  Girald.  Camb.,  p.  211. 
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Section  III. 

Meanwhile  the  Earl  having  selected  and  equipped  a  force  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hundred  men,  including  two  hundred  knights,  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  from  Milford  when  an  order  came  from  King  Henry 
forbidding  his  leaving  the  kingdom.  Kings  act  in  great  affairs  as 
ordinary  men  do  in  trifles.  Henry,  who  looked  at  any  accession  of 
territory  as  a  personal  matter,  could  not  endure  that  another  should 
reap  the  first  fruits  of  conquest.  But  Earl  Pembroke  was  now  acting 
on  the  impulse  of  his  own  ambition  and  his  own  hopes.  His  mind  was 
too  much  engrossed  by  the  brilliant  visions  presented  to  it,  to  be  affected 
by  the  king's  interdict.    He  set  sail  and  joined  Raymond  at  Waterford. 

The  united  forces  attacked  the  town,  and  after  one  or  two  assaults 
took  it.  A  merciless  slaughter  w^as  made  in  the  streets.  Two  Danish 
leaders  were  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death.  The  Danish  Governor 
and  an  Irish  Chief  were  about  to  meet  the  same  fate,  when  Dermot 
arrived  and  saved  their  lives.  The  invaders  had  not  yet  set  up  their 
own  interest  and  policy  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  their  Irish 
employer.  Dermot  had  brought  his  daughter  with  him,  and  her  ill- 
omened  marriage  with  Pembroke  was  celebrated  amid  the  desolation  of 
homes  and  the  reek  of  carnage. 

Leaving  a  garrison  at  Waterford,  the  allies  marched  for  Dublin. 
Hasculph,  the  Danish  Governor,  had  revolted  from  Dermot,  and 
anticipating  an  attack,  called  Roderick  to  his  aid.  The  latter  with  a 
large  army  advanced  to  Clondalkin,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city. 

While  Dermot  was  intriguing  for  foreign  aid  Roderick  had  reduced 
the  North  and  South  of  Ireland  to  order,  made  provisions  for  the  security 
of  church  property,  and  the  dissemination  of  learning,  and  solemnized 
the  national  games  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  six  miles  in  extent  were 
covered  with  the  encampments  of  those  assembled.  As  usual,  no  domestic 
insubordination  availed  against  the  consolidating  pressure  of  the  central 
monarchy. 

But  the  inability  of  the  provincial  kings  and  chieftains  to  combine 
against  the  monarch,  or  resist  him  singly,  was  no  measure  of  their 
willingness  to  unite  with  him  in  exterminating  a  foreign  enemy.  On 
the  contrary,  they  saw  in  external  aggression  a  release  from  their 
allegiance  and  a  licence  for  mutual  strife.  The  precedent  of  one  of  their 
own  order  successfully  opposing  his  suzerain  by  the  help  of  mercenaries 
brought  from  a  distance,  was  not  repugnant  to  their  habits  of  thought. 
Accordingly,  when  Dermot  led  his  forces  by  mountain  paths  within 
Roderick's  lines,  the  petty  kings  were  not  eager  to  obstruct  him  in  the 
reduction  of  his  own  capital.  They  separated,  and  returned  home  to 
engage  more  hotly  than  ever  in  their  private  feuds. 

The  monarch  was  forced  to  retire,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  defend 
itself.  The  clergy,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Laurence  O'Toole,  brother-in-law 
of  Dermot,  and  uncle,  by  marriage,  of  Pembroke,  proposed  a  treaty, 
and  Dermot,  though  he  had  received  bitter  provocation  from  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  his  father  having  been  assassinated  and  buried  with 
circumstances  of  studious  insult  by  them,  consented  to  a  truce.  The 
common  termination  of  Irish  wars,  the  promise  of  future  allegiance,  and 
the  giving  of  hostages,  was  at  hand. 
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But  the  plans  and  interests  of  Pembroke  and  his  companions  could 
no  longer  wait  on  those  of  the  King  of  Leinster.  The  peaceful  settlement 
of  his  demands  would  neither  answer  their  end  nor  secure  their  safety. 
They  were  acting  in  opposition  to  the  orders  of  their  king,  and  theij'only 
hope  lay  in  such  a  prosecution  of  the  war  as  would  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  vengeance.  While  Dermot  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
were  arranging  about  hostages,  Raymond  and  Milo  de  Cogan 
treacherously  attacked  an  unprepared  part  of  the  city,  and  having 
gained  an  entrance  massacred  all  on  whom  they  could  lay  hands,  and 
gorged  themselves  with  spoil.  Numbers  of  the  miserable  inhabitants, 
affrighted  at  this  unknown  warfare,  rushed  into  the  river  and  were 
drowned.  Hasculph  and  some  of  the  leading  citizens  escaped  to  the 
shore,  and  sailed  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  Dermot  was  henceforth  a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Normans. 

Leaving  the  plundered  city  under  the  command  of  de  Cogan,  the 
allies  proceeded  to  devastate  Meath.  They  swept  like  a  tempest  over 
the  devoted  region,  marking  their  passage  by  a  wreck  of  rifled  churches 
and  violated  homes.  Nothing  remained  for  Roderick  but  to  appeal  to 
an  allegiance  whose  sanction  had  departed.  He  threatened  Dermot 
with  the  death  of  his  son,  whom  he  held  as  hostage,  unless  he  fulfilled 
the  terms  of  his  engagement  and  dismissed  his  foreign  auxiliaries.  His 
demand  was  met  with  defiance,  and  a  claim  of  the  monarchy.  Carried 
away  by  rage  and  forgetting  the  brutal  indifference  of  his  enemy, 
Roderick  ordered  the  execution  of  the  hostage,  and  a  thrill  of  regret 
passed  through  the  land  at  the  useless  sacrifice. 

The  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  have  been  more  correctly  read  by 
the  ecclesiastical  than  by  the  political  rulers  of  the  country.  The 
English  people  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  children  to  the 
Irish  as  slaves.  The  only  inference  we  can  draw  from  this  otherwise 
incomprehensible  proceeding  is  that  the  parents  knew  they  were  not 
consigning  their  children  to  an  unkindly  fate.  A  Synod  which  now 
assembled  at  Armagh  resolved  that  all  English  bondsmen  in  the  country 
should  be  set  at  liberty. 

Whatever  the  motive  of  this  act  may  have  been,  whether  it  was 
meant  to  propitiate  heaven,  or  to  smooth  the  way  to  those  relations  with 
England  which  the  Head  of  their  Church  recommended,  it  must  have 
emanated  from  men,  who,  even  in  those  dismal  days,  felt  that  slavery, 
however  mitigated,  was  the  crime  that  weighed  heaviest  in  the  balance 
of  a  nation's  offences,  and  that  freedom  is  the  most  precious  gift  that 
man  can  give  to  man  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Ireland  must  not  lose  the 
credit  of  the  first  authoritative  measure  that  loosened  the  chains  of 
the  slave. 

Section  IV. 

The  jealousy  of  King  Henry  was  thoroughly  aroused  when  he  learned 
that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  prosecuting  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  He 
issued  an  edict  recalling  his  English  subjects  from  that  country,  and 
even  seized  on  the  estates  of  the  Earl,  as  forfeited.  Raymond  was  sent 
to  appease  him  with  assurances  that  nothing  was  won  in  Ireland,  save 
in  his  name  and  for  his  glory.   Henry  had  little  faith  in  those  professions, 
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but  his  affairs  were  then  in  too  complicated  a  condition  to  admit  of  his 
showing  his  discontent  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  disdainful  silence. 
The  murder  of  Becket,  probably  by  his  order,  certainly  in  his  interest, 
left  his  hands  free,  but  for  a  moment  he  was  paralyzed  by  the  recoil  of 
the  blow. 

The  death  of  Dermot  in  the  spring  of  1171,  though  it  simplified  the 
attitude  of  the  adventurers,  was  at  first  equally  embarrassing  to  them  as 
the  death  of  Becket  was  to  the  king,  for  it  was  followed  by  the  defection 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  force. 

When  men  are  in  doubt  about  the  legality  of  their  position,  nothing 
is  more  to  their  advantage  than  a  sudden  necessity  for  immediate 
action.  Hasculph  attacked  Dublin  with  a  small  army  of  his  Northern 
countrymen,  under  the  command  of  a  chief  who  was  known  as  John  the 
Furious.  But  the  Northern  nations  had  for  some  time  been  learning 
the  rudiments  of  industry  and  civilization,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
phrensy  that  inspired  their  victories  in  former  times  was  no  match  for 
the  order  and  artifice  of  disciplined  warfare,  in  which  their  kinsmen  were 
so  long  and  so  exclusively  conversant. 

While  the  assailants  were  thundering  at  one  part  of  the  walls,  they 
were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  party  who  had  issued  from  a  different 
quarter,  and  thrown  into  confusion.  An  Irish  king,  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  adventurers  from  Wales,  who  watched  the  battle  for 
the  fittest  moment  to  lend  his  aid,  fell  on  them  as  they  fled,  and 
completed  their  destruction.  John  was  slain  and  Hasculph  was  taken 
prisoner.  When  brought  before  de  Cogan,  the  Danish  officer  declared 
that  he  would  soon  repeat  his  attempt  with  a  different  result.  A 
legitimate  ruler,  or  an  honourable  foe,  would  have  met  this  bold  sally  in 
a  corresponding  spirit  of  generosity.  Men  engaged  in  a  lawless  and 
selfish  enterprise  are  not  magnanimous.  Hasculph  was  immediately 
beheaded. 

While  the  King  of  Leinster  was  alive  Roderick  did  not  put  his  authority 
over  the  Kings  of  Ulster  and  Munster  to  so  severe  a  test  as  calling  on 
them  to  join  him  in  resisting  the  recovery  of  his  throne.  He  now 
summoned  them  to  take  part  in  recapturing  Dublin  from  strangers. 
They  so  far  recognised  his  sovereignty  as  to  march  to  the  capital  with 
their  forces. 

While  their  army  was  encamped  near  the  city,  a  body  of  Irish 
brought  intelligence  to  the  Normans  that  the  garrison  at  Wexford  had 
been  slain^  and  Fitzstephen  taken  prisoner.  Disheartened  by  this  event, 
de  Cogan  and  his  knights  commenced  a  negotiation  with  the  besiegers, 
but  not  meeting  with  favourable  terms,  they  suddenly,  with  the  aid  of 
several  Irish  chiefs,  followed  by  large  bodies  of  native  soldiery,  made  an 
attack  at  a  very  early  hour  on  Roderick's  camp,  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  the  Irish  accounts,  the  monarch  was  absent,  and  scattered 
them  without  a  contest.    The  other  kings  at  once  withdrew. 

The  easy  success  that  would  have  attended  any  concerted  action  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  O'Ruark  of  Brefihi  soon  after  attacked  the  capital 
with  only  his  own  troops,  and  was  not  repulsed  until  he  had  inflicted 
much  damage  on  the  enemy,  and  been  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  his 
son. 
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Pembroke  marched  from  Dublin  to  the  reHef  of  Fitzstephen,  and  was 
very  nearly  defeated  and  destroyed  with  his  army  by  the  forces  of 
O'Ryan,  chieftain  of  Hidrone/  through  whose  district  he  was  passing.  A 
monk  named  Nicholas  who  accompanied  him,  singled  out  the  Irish  leader 
and  slew  him  with  an  arrow,  on  which  his  men  fled. 

The  Irish  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  were  in  consequence  both 
unaccustomed  to  weapons  that  slew  from  a  distance,  and  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  their  chief,  who  always  fought  at  their  head. 

When  Richard  reached  Wexford,  he  found  that  the  townsmen  had 
carried  their  captive  to  an  island  in  the  harbour,  where  they  threatened 
to  put  him  to  death  if  an  attack  were  made  on  them.  This  difficulty 
was  increased  by  the  arguments  with  which  those  men  defended  their 
conduct.  They  declared  that  they  held  Fitzstephen  in  custody  as  one 
who  had  violated  the  commands,  and  lawlessly  assailed  the  allies,  or 
subjects,  of  the  King  of  England.  Not  daring  to  employ  his  arms 
against  men  who  put  forward  such  a  plea,  he  was  forced  to  proceed  to 
Waterford  without  accomplishing  his  purpose.  When  he  arrived  there 
he  was  persuaded  by  O'Brien,  King  of  South  Munster,  or  Thomond,  to 
attack  Mac  Gillapatrick  of  Ossory  for  alleged  treason. 

O'Brien  was  formerly  under  the  authority  of  Roderick,  but  when  he 
had  seen  the  success  that  attended  Dermot  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
him,  and  received  his  daughter  in  marriage,  so  that  he  was  now  brother- 
in-law  to  Pembroke.  When  Mac  Gillapatrick  knew  of  the  impending 
danger,  he  sought  a  safe  conduct  in  order  that  he  might  exculpate  him- 
self in  person.  His  old  friend  Prendergast  was  appointed  to  escort  him 
to  the  Norman  camp.  On  his  arrival,  O'Brien  insisted  that  he  should  at 
once  be  put  to  death,  and  his  treacherous  malice  would  have  been  grati- 
fied had  not  Prendergast  drawn  his  sword  and  sworn  by  its  cross  that 
no  harm  should  befall  the  man  who  had  confided  in  his  honour.  He 
conducted  the  Irish  chief  to  his  home,  spent  the  night  with  him,  and 
returned  next  day  to  his  people.  In  this  action  began  and  ended  the 
actual  Norman  Conquest  of  Ireland.  Men's  voices  falter  to  this  day, 
when  after  the  lengthened  enumeration  of  perfidy  and  wrong  they 
recount  the  deed  of  Prendergast.  He  is  known  popularly  and  dis- 
tinctively as  the  Faithful  Norman. 

Raymond,  who  had  been  sent  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  Henry,  came 
back  without  fulfilling  his  task.  Herv-ey  next  undertook  the  office,  and 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  king  had  managed  for  the  time  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties,  and  was  preparing  to  visit  Ireland. 
He  disowned  all  that  had  been  done  by  Pembroke  and  his  companions, 
and  ordered  him  to  appear  in  his  presence. 

No  alternative  remained  for  the  earl.  He  was  compelled  to  turn 
away  from  the  visions  of  independent  monarchy  in  which  he  had  begun 
to  indulge.  He  went  to  Pembroke,  where  the  king  then  was,  surrendered 
his  Irish  acquisitions,  and  was  restored  to  favour  and  the  possession  of 
his  English  estates.  The  king  retained  Dublin  and  the  other  maritime 
towns,  and  the  Earl  was  allowed  to  hold  the  remainder  under  fealty  to 
the  English  crown. 

1  Now  Idrone,  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 
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Such  was  the  manner  and  the  degree  in  which  Ireland  first  came  into 
the  possession  of  Henry.  The  distrust  and  disunion  that  existed  between 
the  Irish  monarch  and  his  provincial  kings  and  nobles  was  henceforth 
supplemented  by  a  foreign  dominion,  liable  to  the  same  infirmities. 

Section  V. 

At  the  same  time  several  delegates  from  Wexford  presented  themselves 
before  Henry,  informing  him  that  they  held  in  their  custody  the  person 
of  Robert  Fitzstephen,  who,  after  having  excited  rebellion  in  England 
and  Wales,  had,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  right,  ravaged  the  lands 
^nd  slain  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  king  received  them  with  cordiality, 
thanked  them  for  their  services,  and  promised  that  he  would  punish 
Fitzstephen  according  to  his  deserts  when  he  reached  Ireland.^ 

His  sincerity  is  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  the  immediate  and 
decisive  steps  which  he  took  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  inroads 
such  as  that  of  which  the  people  of  Wexford  complained.  He  severely 
censured  and  threatened  the  princes  of  South  Wales,  who  had  assisted 
the  earl  in  his  expedition  against  Ireland,  and  withdrew  his  anger  only 
on  condition  that  they  allowed  him  to  place  royal  garrisons  in  their 
castles. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1171,  King  Henry  landed  near 
Waterford  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  knights  and  four  thousand  men 
at  arms.  His  arrival  occasioned  neither  protest  nor  surprise.  By  one 
portion  of  the  nation  he  was  understood  to  have  come  with  the  sanction 
of  an  authority  which  had  all  the  kingdoms  of  earth  at  its  disposal,  by 
another  he  was  regarded  less  as  a  conqueror  than  as  a  restrainer  of  a 
band  of  ravagers,  whom  the  perfidy  of  one  of  their  own  princes  had 
introduced  into  the  country. 

The  people  of  Wexford  brought  their  prisoner  Fitzstephen  and 
besought  justice  against  him  as  a  disobedient  subject  and  a  lawless 
depredator.  Henry  attended  to  their  accusations,  publicly  reprimanded 
Fitzstephen,  and  ordered  him  to  be  sent  back  to  prison. 

The  failure  of  Pembroke's  independent  claims  opened  the  way  to 
the  recognition  of  Henry  by  the  Irish  chieftains.  Mac  Cartie  of 
Desmond  was  the  first  who  acknowledged  his  sovereignty  and  promised 
to  pay  tribute  to  him.  O'Brien  of  Thomond  and  Mac  Gillapatrick  of 
Ossory  quickly  took  the  same  course,  and  the  inferior  chiefs  of  Munster 
soon  imitated  them,  making  their  submission  as  the  king  advanced  to 
Dublin.  Even  O'Buark  abandoned  Roderick,  and  became  the  vassal  of 
his  rival. 

Kings  and  great  lords  are  rarely  patriotic  in  the  sense  of  sufiering  for 
their  country.  They  belong  to  a  caste  which  is  not  separated  by 
natural  boundaries,  and  generally  feel  at  liberty  to  maintain  their  rank 
by  changing  their  allegiance. 

Roderick  alone,  for  whom  terms  with  the  enemy  meant  loss  of  dignity, 
kept  aloof.  He  collected  his  forces,  and  posted  himself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon.  Messengers  were  vainly  sent  requesting  him  to  do 
homage.     Henry  did  not  venture  to  attack  him,  either  doubtful  of 

*  Regan,  p.  56, 
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success,  or  unwilling  to  confound  his  claims  with  the  violent  and  illegal 
measures  of  Pembroke  and  his  companions,  or,  perhaps,  preferring  that 
the  power  of  his  Norman  lords  should  be  checked  by  the  influence  of  a 
native  monarch  until  he  should  have  time  to  consummate  his  plans. 
The  feast  of  Christmas  was  celebrated  at  Dublin  with  all  the  display  and 
sumptuousness  that  distinguished  the  official  banquets  of  the  Normans 
from  the  hospitality  of  other  nations. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Papal  Bull,  authorising  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  had  been  granted,  were  that  Henry  would  correct  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  Irish  Church.  It  was  necessary  that  some  form  of 
fulfilling  this  engagement  should  be  gone  through.  At  a  Synod  held  at 
Cashel  early  in  1172,  it  was  enacted  that  marriages  should  not  be 
contracted  within  the  seventh  degree,  that  infants  should  be  baptised 
within  the  Church,  that  tithes  should  be  paid,  and  that  ecclesiastical 
property  should  be  free  from  all  impositions  and  fines. 

Those  were  the  reformations  in  the  name  of  which  Henry  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Before  he  could  make  any  further  progress 
in  his  undertaking,  he  received  intelligence  that  his  sons  had  rebelled 
against  him,  and  that  two  cardinals  had  entered  Normandy  to  call  him 
to  account  for  the  murder  of  Becket. 

He  had  been  five  months  in  Ireland  and  had  done  little  more  than 
establish  a  nominal  right,  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Irish  chiefs, 
over  the  territories  which  Dermot  and  his  Norman  auxiliaries  had  won. 

The  King  of  Leinster  in  proposing  to  become  the  vassal  of  Henry, 
and  the  Kings  of  North  and  South  Munster  in  submitting  to  him  as 
their  liege  lord,  acted  under  the  impression  that  they  were  changing  the 
duty  they  owed  to  Roderick  for  a  looser  and  remoter  tie.  Henry,  on  the 
other  hand,  w^hile  he  entered  into  engagements  with  the  Irish  chiefs  by 
receiving  them  as  his  feudatories,  claimed  the  disposal  of  the  soil  of 
Ireland.  Following  the  method  which  had  been  adopted  in  Wales,  he 
executed  charters  assigning  the  entire  land  of  the  island  to  ten  of  his 
adherents,  to  be  conquered  at  their  own  cost,  with  the  exception  of  the 
towns  on  the  eastern  coast,  which  he  held  in  immediate  possession. 

Thus  a  simultaneous  attack  and  unanimous  resistance  were  both  pre- 
vented, the  original  vices  of  an  independent  chieftaincy  on  the  side  of 
Ireland,  and  of  unregulated  freebooting  on  that  of  the  Normans,  were 
inflamed,  and  a  universal  and  endless  contest  initiated.  Ireland  was 
made  to  resemble  one  of  those  modern  ships  in  which  the  danger  of 
wreck  is  guarded  against  by  dividing  it  into  several  water-tight  compart- 
ments, any  one  of  which,  while  it  resists  the  sea,  can  keep  the  vessel 
afloat.  There  was  always  some  region  to  which  the  foe  could  not  gain 
an  entrance ;  and  such  is  the  sacredness  of  freedom,  that  a  single 
resisting  district,  or  unyielding  right,  preserves  a  whole  country 
unconquered. 

Before  leaving  Ireland,  Henry  liberated  Fitzstephen  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  companions.  He  deprived  him,  however,  of  the  town  of 
Wexford,  and  obliged  him  with  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  others  of  the  first 
adventurers  to  reside  at  Dublin.  Having  appointed  Hugh  de  Lacy 
governor  of  the  capital  and  viceroy  of  the  kingdom,  he  sailed  from 
Wexford,  and  landed  in  Wales  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1172. 
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Section  VI. 

Those  writers  who  fondly  speculate  on  the  good  results  that  would 
have  followed  if  Henry  had  prolonged  his  stay  and  completed  the 
reduction  of  Ireland,  start  from  an  impossible  hypothesis,  and  proceed 
to  an  inference  opposed  to  the  general  experience  of  mankind.  Had  he 
been  free  from  the  passions  that  eventually  produced  his  recall,  he  never 
would  have  invaded  Ireland.  And  those  who  have  watched  the  growth 
of  governments  will  not  imagine  that  the  product  of  centuries  could  have 
been  secured  against  circumstances  unfavourable  to  order  and  happiness 
hj  the  visit  of  a  foreign  king,  even  if  protracted  to  a  lifetime. 

England  was  still  enduring,  and  had  no  prospect  of  deliverance 
from,  as  great  if  not  greater  anarchy  and  misery  than  Ireland  ever 
suffered.  The  first  stages  of  constitutional  administration  did  not 
commence  in  that  country  until  the  kings  had  been  long  expelled  from 
their  Continental  dominions.  The  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II., 
regarded  politically,  proceeded  from  Normandy.  It  had,  in  consequence, 
a  corrective  and  restraining  influence  on  the  English  or  Anglo-Norman 
attempt  made  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  Henry  would  have  undertaken  his  Irish  expedition  if  he  had 
not  been  moved  to  it  by  jealousy  of  his  Anglo-Norman  subjects.  His 
so-called  conquest  was  rather  the  modification  or  repression  of  conquest 
undertaken  by  others  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  power  of  the 
Kings  of  England  would  have  been  exerted  in  the  same  direction  so  long 
as  they  continued  to  be  Dukes  of  Normandy.  But  the  moment  that 
England  became  a  separate  kingdom,  and  her  Norman  rulers  con- 
descended to  display  their  pride  and  rapacity  under  the  name  of 
Englishmen,  it  was  inevitable  that  Ireland  should  fall  into  the  same 
relation  towards  England  which  England  had  before  occupied  towards 
Normandy,  and  that  the  name  of  Irishman  should  be  despised  and 
abhorred  by  Englishmen,  just  as  the  name  of  Englishman  had  previously 
been  by  the  men  of  Normandy.  This  was  the  lot  in  store  for  Ireland. 
There  is  no  provision  against  the  tendency  of  circumstances,  except  the 
possession  of  a  spirit  that  resists  their  pressure  with  a  power  and  a 
patience  greater  than  theirs. 

The  probable  results  of  Henry's  stay  in  Ireland  might  be  computed 
on  the  supposition  that  he  and  his  successors  gave  their  undivided 
attention  to  her  fortunes.  This  is  almost  identical  with  speculating 
what  the  fate  of  Ireland  would  have  been  had  she  been  left  to  the 
government  of  her  own  kings. 

The  real  question  to  be  solved  is  what  the  consequence  is  likely  to 
be  when  a  conquered  nation,  with  its  resentments  and  its  jealousies 
held  in  the  leash  by  its  crafty  conquerors,  is  involved  in  the  subjugation 
of  another  country,  equal  to  it  in  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  in  the 
integrity  of  its  traditions.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  two  islands  from  Henry's  time  to  the  present  day.  Ireland  has  had 
her  peace  disturbed  and  her  development  delayed  by  perpetual 
invasions,  and  England  has  had  her  ideas  of  freedom  and  happiness 
hopelessly  confused  by  successful  outrage. 

Under  Roman  rule  Britain  was  supposed  to  be  stimulated  to  hopes 
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of  freedom  by  the  sight  of  free  Ireland.'"  Under  Norman  rule  England 
has  always  been  betrayed  into  connivance  with  her  own  enslavement  by 
the  sight  of  enslaved  Ireland.  As  a  nation  she  has,  by  an  inconceivable 
delusion,  imbibed  the  spirit  without  the  privileges  of  her  ruling  caste. 
For  substantial  equality  at  home  she  has  accepted  a  superiority  abroad 
that  to  the  mass  of  her  people  exists  only  in  idea.  Making  common 
cause  with  her  masters  in  destroying  Irish  freedom,  she  has  inferred 
that  she  was  herself  free  ;  zealously  co-operating  with  them  in  disposing 
of  the  lands  of  Ireland,  she  imagined  that  she  was  in  possession  of  her 
own.  Her  rulers  have  artfully  diverted  her  attention  from  her  natural 
rights  by  identifying  them  with  the  clamours  of  a  race  with  whom 
sympathy  was  rendered  impossible. 

The  disunion  between  the  peoples  of  England  and  Ireland  is  the 
standard  specimen  of  Norman  statesmanship  in  its  subtlest  form.  The 
blind  fury  of  a  sorely  oppressed  nation  was  engrossed  on  the  spectacle 
of  another  nation  constantly  struggling  against  oppression.  English- 
men were  taught  to  see  in  Ireland  a  claimant  for  the  liberties  they  had 
lost,  and  in  Irish  resistance  an  insult  to  their  own  easier  subjugation  ; 
and  so  mechanically  did  their  embittered  feelings  turn  towards  that 
devoted  land^  that  the  moment  their  own  invading  brothers  were  lost 
to  sight  as  they  crossed  the  channel,  they  were  confounded  with  the 
people  whose  rights  and  properties  they  assailed,  and  became  equally 
with  them  the  objects  of  indiscriminating  and  unreflecting  hatred. 

Section  VII. 

Henry  left  the  traces  of  his  distracted  counsels  and  warring  passions 
on  the  administration  of  affairs.  He  deliberately  embroiled  his  nobles 
with  the  Irish,  and  set  them  at  rivalry  among  themselves.  His  object 
was  to  keep  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  in  inconclusive  warfare  until  he 
could  return  to  reap  victory  with  his  own  sword. 

Some  writers  state,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that  when  he  obtained 
the  Papal  Bull  in  1155,  assigning  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  he 
sent  it  immediately  to  the  Irish  clergy,  and  that  they  confirmed  it  by 
their  written  consent.  Trusting,  as  it  appears,  to  the  impressions  thus 
made,  he  neither  promulgated  the  Bull,  nor  engaged  in  any  military 
undertaking.  He  received  the  submission  of  the  Irish  princes  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope,  and  then  handed  over  their  territories  to  his  followers 
to  be  conquered  for  the  crown. 

He  had  acknowledged  O'Ruark,  King  of  Breffni,  as  lord  also  of 
Eastmeath,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  Roderick.  This  did 
not  prevent  him  from  assigning  the  same  district  to  de  Lacy.  Two 
lords  of  the  same  territory,  deriving  their  immediate  titles  from  the 
same  sovereign,  stood  face  to  face.  It  might  be  an  act  of  disloyalty  for 
either  to  make  war  on  the  other.  They  agreed  to  discuss  their  rival 
claims  at  a  conference.  It  was  the  Irish  custom  to  meet  on  such 
occasions  on  an  eminence,  as  a  provision  against  possible  treachery. 
On  the  night  before  the  meeting,  Griffith,  a  nephew  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, had  an  opportune  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  herd  of  wild  boars, 

j.  Tacitus,  "Life  of  Agricola,"  24. 
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headed  by  one  of  vast  proportions,  rushing  on  de  Lacy,  whom,  according 
to  his  vision,  he  saved  by  slaying  the  monster.  On  the  appointed  day 
O'Ruark  presented  himself  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  without  attendants. 
De  Lacy  on  the  other  side  was  accompanied  by  Fitzgerald,  Donald 
O'Ruark,  and  an  interpreter.  Fitzgerald,  without  any  provocation, 
drew  his  sword.  Griffith  with  seven  knights  appeared  on  the  scene. 
O'Ruark,  now  an  old  man  and  half  blind,  must  have  acted  only  in  self- 
defence  against  his  numerous  opponents.  He  killed  the  interpreter, 
twice  smote  de  Lacy  to  the  ground,  though  defended  by  Fitzgerald,  and 
at  last,  when  his  people  rushed  to  his  assistance,  was  run  through  with 
a  spear  while  attempting  to  mount  his  horse  and  off  his  guard,  by 
Griffith,  who  had  already  rehearsed  his  part  in  his  dream. 

This  occurrence  removed  a  troublesome  competitor,  and  furnished 
occasion  for  blackening  the  Irish  character.  The  treachery  and  the 
inception  of  the  attack  were  imputed  to  O'Ruark.  He  was  declared  to 
have  been  a  rebel,  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Henry,  as  a  proof  of 
his  treason,  and  his  body,  with  the  feet  upwards,  was  exhibited  on  the 
gate  of  Dublin,  conclusively  establishing  the  same  charge.  De  Lacy 
then  distributed  the  lands  of  Eastmeath  among  his  followers. 

A  similar  contest  arose  concerning  the  province  of  Leinster.  Henry 
had  ratified  Pembroke's  acquisition  of  it,  but  had  also  received  the 
homage  of  Donald  Cavanagh  as  Dermot's  heir.  The  Earl,  who,  on 
Henry's  departure,  resumed  his  kingly  style,  and  created  his  son-in-law, 
Robert  de  Quincy,  Standard  Bearer  of  Leinster,  got  the  son  of  Donald 
into  his  power  as  a  hostage,  and  put  him  to  death.  A  war  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  de  Quincy  was  slain  and  the  Earl  himself  defeated 
at  Thurles  by  the  troops  of  Roderick  and  O'Brien,  with  a  loss  of  seven, 
or  according  to  other  accounts,  seventeen,  hundred  men.  Hastening 
from  the  scene  of  this  disaster  to  Waterford,  he  was  driven  by  the 
townspeople  to  an  island  in  the  river,  where  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
siege  until  Raymond  came  with  a  large  force  from  Wales,  and  rescued 
him.  Waterford  was  then  strongly  garrisoned,  and  Limerick,  which 
had  been  taken  by  O'Brien  after  the  battle  of  Thurles,  was  recovered. 
About  the  same  time  Donald  Cavanagh  was  treacherously  killed. 

Henry  had  not  been  inattentive,  meantime,  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
He  had  impeded  the  projects  of  de  Lacy  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by 
summoning  them  successively  to  his  aid  in  France,  from  whence  he 
sent  back  the  latter  to  assume  the  Government  with  Raymond  as  his 
partner  (1173).  Having  succeeded  in  getting  absolution  from  the 
Legate  for  Becket's  murder,  he  moreover  procured  from  Pope  Alexander 
a  confirmation  of  Adrian's  grant.  The  Bull  of  Adrian  was  now  for  the 
first  time  publicly  read  in  Ireland,  with  the  further  authority  of  the 
confirmatory  document.  Roderick,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  his 
independence,  yielded  to  the  solemn  requisition  ;  he  sent  three  prelates 
to  Henry  at  Windsor,  and  an  agreement  was  made,  whereby  he  promised 
fealty  to  the  King  of  England,  on  condition  that  his  title  as  King  of 
Connaught  and  Monarch  of  Ireland  should  be  acknowledged,  and  made 
good,  if  necessary,  by  the  aid  of  Norman  arms.  The  Papal  sanction  was 
thus  formally  asserted  and  admitted.  Henry  retained  under  his  imme- 
diate dominion  the  portion  of  the  island  known  afterwards,  with  varying 
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dimensions,  as  the  Pale.  It  now  comprised  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
and  the  districts  surrounding  them — a  considerable  tract  of  Leinster. 
The  Irish  who  had  fled  from  those  parts  were  allowed  or  expected  to 
return,  and  pay  tribute,  or  render  services,  as  their  lords  might  require. 

The  grants  which  Henry  made  of  Irish  territories  bestowed  almost 
kingly  power  on  their  holders.  Those  powers  were  irregularly  qualified 
by  immediate  interferences  ou  the  part  of  the  crown  with  the  sub-feuda- 
tories. The  English  king  had  no  standing  army  in  Ireland,  but  he 
could  generally  reckon  on  the  services  of  his  vassals  for  his  French, 
Scottish,  and  Welsh  wars.  Risings  in  Ireland  were  met,  not  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  great  lords,  who  could  rarely  be  depended  on,  but  by  fresh 
importations  of  troops  from  England.  Thus  under  a  Papal  grant  and  a 
form  of  feudal  government,  the  wound  of  conquest  was  kept  raw  for 
ever. 

Section  YIII. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which  event  took  place  in 
1176,  the  Norman  chiefs  elected  Raymond,  their  most  popular  and 
successful  soldier,  to  the  office  of  deputy.  Henry  refused  consent  to 
their  choice,  and  sent  William  Fitzaldeln  de  Burgo,  or  Burke,  who  was 
descended  from  a  son  of  William  the  Conqueror's  mother  by  her  prior 
husband,  as  his  representative.  When  Raymond,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  all  clad  in  bright  armour,  and  bearing  the 
same  device  on  their  shields,  went  to  resign  his  charge,  the  new  Gover- 
nor, either  heedless  of  concealing  what  he  knew  to  be  the  king's  desire, 
or  indulging  in  the  jealous  pride  incidental  to  the  occasion,  muttered  in 
an  audible  voice  that  he  would  soon  put  an  end  to  this  brilliant  display, 
and  scatter  those  shields.  During  his  government  he  discouraged  the 
extension  of  the  Norman  ten-itory,  and  strove  to  conciliate  the  natives  by 
kindness  and  justice.  He  was  in  consequence  detested  by  the  rapacious 
colonists,  who  urged  his  leniency  to  the  Irish  and  his  unpopularity  with 
the  Normans  so  effectually  on  the  king  that  he  was  withdrawn,  and 
de  Lacy  appointed  to  take  his  place  (1179).  A  grant  of  all  Connaught 
had  been  previously  made  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  with 
Roderick. 

Still  dissatisfied,  Henry  obtained  the  Pope's  consent  to  make  his 
youngest  son  John,  King  of  Ireland.  Startled  at  the  significance  of  the 
title  he  had  created,  he  hesitated  to  send  John  to  the  seat  of  his  newly- 
appointed  authority,  nor  did  he  allow  him  to  be  styled  King  of  Ireland 
in  any  public  document.  While  he  delayed,  word  was  brought  that 
de  Lacy  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Irish  monarch,  and  had  thus  laid 
a  foundation  for  claiming  the  throne  in  case  the  O'Conor  family  should 
fail  to  offer  a  direct  heir,  a  contingency  at  the  present  rate  of  their 
mutual  slaughter  by  no  means  improbable  or  remote.  Henry  immedi- 
ately recalled  the  suspected  deputy,  and  then  after  three  months, 
reassured  of  his  fidelity,  or  believing  that  he  had  sufficiently  foiled  his 
plans,  sent  him  back  accompanied  by  a  priest,  John  of  Salisbury,  who 
was  expected  to  keep  a  watch  on  his  proceedings  (1181). 

His  distrust  again  reviving,  he  sent  his  son  John  to  undertake  the 
government.    The  Prince  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  first  of  April, 
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1185,  with  four  hundred  knights  and  a  large  army.  When  the  Irish 
chieftains  who  lived  within  the  English  settlement  came  to  pay  their 
respects  they  were  received  with  mockery  and  derision.  The  young 
Prince  and  his  companions  saw  only  persons  clad  differently  from 
themselves,  and  wearing  their  hair  in  a  fashion  unknown  to  them. 
They  scorned  the  kiss  of  peace  proffered  according  to  national  usage. 
They  amused  themselves  by  tapping  on  the  head  with  poles,  sticking 
with  .pins,  and  plucking  by  the  beard,  the  men  who  came  to  offer 
friendship  and  goodwill  after  the  ceremonial  of  their  country. 

The  chieftains  retired  in  disdain,  and  communicated  their  indignation 
to  the  independent  princes,  who  were  actually  on  their  way  to  pay  their 
respects.  The  Irish  combined,  and  in  a  little  time  the  forces  of  Prince 
John  were  almost  annihilated. 

But  no  sense  of  personal  dignity  or  national  honour  could  unite  the 
Milesians  for  the  final  expulsion  of  the  common  enemy.  They  might  be 
roused  by  the  exasperation  of  the  moment  to  avenge  an  insult,  but  they 
quickly  subsided  into  their  usual  mood,  and  felt  more  pride  in  per- 
petuating the  venerable  feuds  and  ancient  hatreds  of  their  tribes,  than 
in  contending  against  an  upstart  enemy  of  yesterday. 

Prince  John  was  recalled  when  he  had  been  eight  months  in  Ireland. 
The  disasters  that  had  occurred  were  ascribed  to  the  treachery  of  de 
Lacy,  who  had  gone  so  far,  it  is  said,  as  to  order  a  crown  to  be  made, 
and  was,  beyond  question,  commonly  regarded  as  king.  Henry  com- 
manded him  to  appear  before  him,  and  defend  himself.  The  accused 
man  was  busily  engaged  in  perfecting  his  preparations,  whatever  their 
object  may  have  been.  In  the  course  of  superintending  the  erection  of 
a  castle  on  the  site  of  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Columbkille,  he  stood 
giving  directions  to  his  workmen  and  stooped  over  the  entrenchment,  as 
he  indicated  some  work  to  be  done.  Prompted  by,  or  awaiting  for,  the 
opportunity,  a  young  man  of  a  good  family,  who  was  at  hand,  raised 
his  axe  and  with  one  well  aimed  blow  cut  off  his  head,  so  that  it  and  the 
body  fell  together  into  the  fosse. 

Modern  historians  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  pronouncing  on  the 
quality  of  the  deed,  dispute  about  the  name  of  the  man  who  did  it.^  It 
is  not  by  any  means  intended  as  commendation  when  it  is  said  that 
the  act  was  conceived  and  executed  in  the  truest  spirit  of  the  race 
against  whose  profane  usurpation  it  was  directed. 

The  conquest  of  Ulster  had  been  committed  to  de  Courcy  by  Henry 
when  leaving  Ireland.  He  entered  on  the  imdertaking  during  the 
deputyship  and  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Burke.  With  a  few  hundred 
men  he  is  said  to  have  scattered  armies  of  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  Irish 
enemies  in  successive  battles.  That  large  bodies  of  unarmed  peasantry, 
suddenly  called  to  the  defence  of  their  fields  and  homes,  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  de  Courcy  and  his  mailed  knights  is  very  probable. 
The  native  wars  of  the  Irish  were  confined  to  the  Milesian  or  military 
class,  who  fought  with  each  other  for  glory  as  a  privilege  of  their  rank. 
When  a  foreign  enemy  appeared  this  class  was  exhausted  in  numbers, 
and  still  prone  to  disunion,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  wholly 

^As  his  name  is  not  likely  to  become  a  household  word,  it  may  be  given.  It  was  Guilla-gon- 
inathor  O'Miadhaigh. 
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unaccustomed  to  war.  The  men  of  Ulster  were  not,  however,  daunted,  but 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge,  until,  eventually,  the  Norman 
leader  was  forced  to  make  his  escape,  scarcely  with  his  life,  and  witl;i  an 
almost  total  loss  of  his  troops.  He  stood  at  bay,  near  Strangford  Lough, 
protected  by  fortifications,  and  aided  by  contributions  from  the  people 
of  Dublin,  and  from  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  Man. 

When  Henry  heard  of  de  Lacy's  death  he  appointed  de  Courcy  to 
succeed  him  as  Viceroy.  He  had  already  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Ulster. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
The  O'Conors. 
Section  I. 

By  the  treaty  of  Windsor  the  Normans  were  pledged  to  maintain 
Roderick  and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Ireland.^  As  the  succession 
was  frequently  decided  by  battle,  the  Normans,  when  such  a  contingency 
arose,  were  liable  to  be  allied  with  one  faction  against  another,  or  to  be 
ranged  on  both  sides,  and  encounter  each  other  in  the  field. 

Murray,  the  eldest  son  of  Roderick,  claimed  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  Connaught  should  be  resigned  to  him.  The  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  monarchy  justified  the 
refusal  with  which  the  demand  was  met.  Murray  and  Milo  de  Cogan, 
commissioned  by  Burke,  who  was  Viceroy  at  the  time,  invaded  Connaught 
to  make  good  the  claim  by  force.  They  were  resisted  and  defeated. 
Murray  was  taken  prisoner,  and  deposed  from  his  rights  by  being  blinded. 
His  brother,  Conor  Mounmoy,  succeeded  to  his  place,  and  urged  the 
same  demand.  Roderick  at  last  resigned  in  his  favour,  and  retired  into 
the  monastery  of  Cong. 

The  resignation  of  Roderick,  the  absorption  of  King  Henry  in  the 
narrowing  vortex  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  accession  of  the  restless  and 
impolitic  de  Courcy  to  the  chief  command,  removed  every  obstacle  and 
increased  every  facility  to  universal  dissension. 

De  Courcy  entered  Connaught  to  depose  Mounmoy,  on  behalf  of 
another  of  Roderick's  sons,  who  accompanied  him.  Mounmoy,  with 
O'Brien  of  Thomond,  drove  him  back  with  great  slaughter.  The  Kings  of 
Thomond,  Desmond,  Ulidia,^  and  Breffni  united  in  support  of  Mounmoy. 
His  death,  by  accident  or  assassination,  prevented  the  advantages  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  combination. 

Crovderg,  a  brother  of  Roderick's,  appeared  as  a  new  claimant  to 
the  throne.  This  prince,  illegitimate  by  birth,  and  persecuted  from 
infancy,  had  passed  a  life  of  hardship  and  peril  among  the  peasantry. 
He  was  engaged,  with  his  companions,  reaping  a  field  of  corn,  when  the 
news  came  that  opened  his  path  to  greatness.  In  words  that  became 
proverbial,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  sickle  and  welcomed  the  sword. 
From  the  moment  of  his  entrance  on  the  scene  of  strife  he  was  the 
central  figure,  around  which  all  the  movements  of  military  and  political 
life  circled.  As  if  under  the  spell  of  a  master  mind,  the  Norman  chiefs 
became  alternately  and  successively  his  allies  or  his  foes,  as  his  needs 
required  or  his  attacks  compelled. 

His  rival  was  Cathal  Carrach,  son  of  Mounmoy.  The  clan,  to  stay, 
if  possible,  the  unnatural  contest,  brought  Roderick  from  his  monastery, 

1  Leland,  Vol.  I.,  p.  104.   MacGeoghegan,  p.  276. 

2  Ulidia  comprised  the  present  county  of  Down  and  part  of  Antrim. 
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and  surrounded  him  with  the  emblems  of  royalty.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  settle  all  differences  by  a  compromise ;  it  failed,  and  Roderick 
retired  finally  from  the  throne  to  the  cloister.  The  two  Cathals  brought 
their  claims  to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  and  Crovderg  remained  master 
of  the  field  and  the  crown. 

Shortly  before  Roderick's  last  retirement,  Henry  II.  died,  defending 
his  ill-got  possessions  against  his  sons  with  his  death-grasp,  and  yielding 
his  life  to  the  wrench  that  tore  them  from  him.  The  proclamation  of 
Richard  I.  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  the  younger  de  Lacy  to 
the  viceroyalty  (1189),  and  the  return  of  de  Courcy,  sullen  and  discon- 
tented, to  Ulster. 

If  the  Milesians  had  arrived  at  the  sentiment  of  nationality  they 
now  had  an  opportunity  of  asserting  it  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
Donald  O'Brien  of  Thomond  defeated  the  Normans  decisively  at  Thurles, 
but,  instead  of  pressing  his  advantage,  immediately  connived  at  their  in- 
vasion of  Desmond.  On  his  death  (1194)  two  claimants  strove  for  the 
succession,  one  of  whom,  aided  by  the  Normans,  devastated  the  district 
and  took  Limerick.  The  other,  aided  by  Oi'ovderg,  swept  the  Normans, 
who  had  acted  with  characteristic  cruelty  and  vindictiveness,  out  of 
Thomond,  and  rested  on  his  work  as  if  it  were  complete.  Cork  was  the 
only  city  of  Munster  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
Kings  of  Connauglit  and  Ulidia  and  the  two  chiefs  of  Munster  laid  siege 
to  it.  The  old  jealousy  between  North  and  South  broke  up  the  coalition. 
O'Conor  and  O'Lochlen  withdrew;  Cork  yielded  to  the  Prince  of  Desmond 
alone,  and  what  might  have  been  a  national  triumph  became  the  barren 
victory  of  a  solitary  chief. 

Crovderg  made  peace  with  Cathal  Carrach,  and  assigned  him  a  portion 
of  land.  A  dispute  however,  arose,  and  Carrach,  aided  by  William 
Burke,  a  relative  of  the  former  viceroy,  dethroned  his  rival.  A  contest 
of  such  violence  commenced  that  all  parties  and  interests  are  undistin- 
guishably  confused  in  the  rapidity  of  its  movements.  Crovderg  sought 
the  assistance  of  de  Lacy  and  de  Courcy.  Carrach,  assisted  by  Burke, 
surprised  and  defeated  them.  De  Courcy  quarrelled  with  Crovderg 
about  the  pay  of  his  army,  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  Irish  Prince, 
when  released,  contrived  to  detach  Burke  from  his  competitor,  whom  he 
attacked  and  slew.  He  then  assailed  de  Courcy  so  hotly,  that  the  latter 
to  strengthen  his  position  in  Ulster  sent  for  his  companion  in  arms, 
Armoric  St.  Lawrence,  who  immediately  marched  to  his  assistance  with, 
according  to  English  accounts,  only  two  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  thirty 
knights.  Crovderg  intercepted  them  on  the  way  and  cut  them  off 
to  a  man. 

Even  Irish  historians  show  an  extraordinary  partiality  in  recording 
this  transaction.  They  represent  all  the  heroism  and  devotion  as  being 
on  the  side  of  the  foreigners,  and  charge  Crovderg  with  want  of  mercy 
in  annihilating  so  inconsiderable  a  force,  and  with  undue  elation  at  so 
ignoble  a  victory. 

When  de  Courcy  first  invaded  Ulster,  he  is  said  to  have  easily  beaten 
armies  of  twenty  thousand  men  with  a  few  hundred  followers.  Recent 
writers  tell  in  terms  of  brief  disdain  how  with  a  few  warriors,  one 
Norman  Knight  scattered  hosts  of  Irish  Celts,  almost  without  rising  in 
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his  stirrups.^  But  if  the  Irish  had  withstood  aud  overthrown  their 
insolent  foes,  the  same  friends  of  the  vanquished  men  would  have 
invoked  the  commiseration  of  heaven  and  earth  against  the  cruelty  of 
the  resistance.  Such  are  the  claims  of  the  invader,  and  so  profoundly 
have  they  imposed  on  the  imagination  of  mankind. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Normans,  clad  in  impenetrable 
steel  armour,  fought  against  Irishmen  dressed  in  linen.  Under  any 
disproportion  of  numbers  this  must  ever  be  an  unchivalrous  kind  of 
warfare.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  few  hundred  warriors  fully 
armed  and  organised,  should  not  resist  the  assault  and  complete  the 
destruction  of  any  number  of  unarmed  and  undisciplined  men,  unless  it 
be  found  in  the  superhuman  courage  of  the  attack.  Such  a  fight  can 
only  be  compared  to  a  crowd  of  willing  martyrs  rushing  on  a  death- 
dealing  engine  of  war,  and  quenching  its  fires  in  their  blood.  Numbers 
here  do  not  describe  the  power  to  kill,  but  the  readiness  to  perish.  A 
thousand  Irish  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  fight.  They  did  not  fall 
in  vain,  for  their  cause  or  their  fame.  They  helped  to  vanquish,  by 
their  numbers  and  their  devotion,  men  superior  in  discipline  and  arms, 
and  as  this  is  what  is  generally  required  of  a  people  fighting  for  their 
country's  freedom,  it  must  be  distinctly  insisted  on  that  it  displays  the 
rarest  and  truest  courage. 

But  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Milesian  leaders  fought  consciously 
for  national  freedom,  or  that  their  efforts  can  be  associated  with  subsequent 
popular  aspirations  for  self-government.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  question  of  Irish  regeneration  may  be  viewed.  We  might  desire  to 
see  the  Milesian  independence  restored,  with  its  deep  class  distinctions 
and  its  warlike  instinct ;  or  we  may  contemplate  an  Irish  nation  set 
sufificiently  free  to  develop  its  predominant  character,  and  shape  its 
indigenous  career.  Modern  patriotism  in  its  generous  impatience  blend- 
ing those  two  views  in  its  visions  of  the  future,  fails  to  see  how  widely 
they  are  separated  in  the  past.  The  contemporaneous  annalists  who 
represented  the  oppressed  religion  and  literature  of  the  day,  did  not 
forget  the  highest  interests  of  a  people  in  their  blind  admiration  of  a 
caste  of  mere  fighters.  They  tell  how  Cathal  Carrach  and  William 
Burke  and  the  two  O'Briens,  with  their  foreign  and  native  troops,  ravaged 
and  destroyed  Connaught  from  Sleive  Aughty  in  the  south,  to  Dun 
Kossarach  in  the  north,  and  from  the  Shannon  westwards  to  the  sea ;  and 
how  neither  the  inviolability  of  the  sanctuary,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the 
priest,  nor  the  weakness  of  woman,  nor  the  strength  of  man,  was  any 
protection  against  their  demoniacal  host;  so  that  the  people  of  Connaught 
had  never  before  known  so  dire  a  scourge  of  nakedness  and  famine.  And 
they  tell  us  again  how  Cathal  Crovderg,  and  the  same  William  Burke 
with  the  two  sons  of  O'Brien,  and  the  heir  of  the  Mac  Carties,  and  their 
followers,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Monastery  of  Boyle,  and  daring 
three  days  polluted  the  hospital  and  the  cloister,  and  every  holy  place  of 
the  building  by  their  licentiousness,  and  wantonly  broke  and  burned 
every  structure,  save  the  roof  that  covered  them.  And  they  tell  us, 
moreover,  how,  after  the  desecration,  the  soldiers  were  scattered  to  levy 
their  hire  from  the  people  whom  they  had  outraged,  and  how  a  miracu- 

*  See  Macaulay's  "History  of  England,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  12. 
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lous  report  got  abroad,  whether  through  a  man,  or  through  the  spirit  of 
God  in  the  form  of  a  man,  was  unknown,  that  WiUiam  Burke  had  been 
killed,  and  how  on  hearing  the  news,  the  tribes  arose  as  one  man,  and 
slew  the  spoilers  of  their  shrines  and  their  homes,  to  the  number  of 
nine  hundred.  So  little  were  the  people  influenced  by  the  alhances  of 
their  chiefs.  The  kings  and  chieftains  regarded  the  Normans  only  as 
their  opponents  or  partners,  it  mattered  not  w^hich,  in  the  game  of  war ; 
the  peasants,  or  rent-payers,  saw  in  them  the  oppressors  of  their  fields 
and  the  enslavers  of  their  country. 

In  England  there  was  the  same  distinction  of  interests  and  sympa- 
thies. While  the  turbulent  Richard  slaked  his  thirst  for  blood,  and 
butchered  his  prisoners  in  a  holy  war,  and  the  treacherous  John  mas- 
sacred his  guests  in  pursuance  of  his  personal  ends,  the  Saxon  people 
were  ground  to  the  earth  by  lawless  taxation,  and  insulted  by  wicked  and 
obscene  forest  laws.  The  assumption  of  modern  historians  and  novelists 
that  they  felt  pride  in  the  martial  deeds  of  their  lords,  is  the  device  of 
a  present  policy. 

The  population  of  London  raged  and  swayed  in  loose  but  infrangible 
chains.  Their  leader  was  torn  from  the  sanctuary  and  executed.  In  a 
last  wild  appeal  to  heaven  they  made  his  memory  a  religion,  and  fondly 
endowed  the  gibbet,  on  which  he  suffered,  with  miraculous  powers ;  just 
as  the  Irish  ascribed  the  death  and  misfortunes  of  their  tyrants  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  saints  whose  altars  they  had  robbed. 

Rural  England  was  a  scene  of  smothered  and  unorganised  warfare 
carried  on  by  homeless  men  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  mountain  and 
morass.  Denounced  and  treated  as  assassins  and  robbers  in  their  own 
day,  they  figure  in  ours  as  bold  and  licensed  freebooters,  whose  innocent 
pastimes  were  viewed  with  indulgence  by  their  congenial  lords.  Victims 
of  bitter  Norman  hate,  they  are  with  us  objects  of  poetic  fancy.  They 
were  hunted  as  wild  beasts,  and  when  no  refuge  remained  for  them  in 
their  own  land,  numbers  of  them  fled  to  Ireland,  and  filled  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin  with  their  insurrectionary  movements.  Here,  once 
more,  were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  most  vigorous  plants  in  the  crop  of 
Irish  discontent  and  future  rebellion. 

Section  II. 

The  coming  of  the  Normans  had  accomplished  nothing  but  the 
frustration  of  the  natural  progress  towards  union  and  order  which  was 
being  made  in  the  island,  and  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  intruders  of 
whatever  habits  of  patriotism  and  reverence  for  law  they  had  acquired 
since  they  left  their  homes  in  the  north.  The  Milesians  and  Normans 
were  literally  fighting  each  other  back  to  the  manners  of  their  common 
ancestors  ;  and  as  the  Normans  had  descended  from  a  somewhat  higher 
superficial  refinement,  their  downward  impetus  became  more  rapid,  and 
they  distanced  their  competitors  in  retrogression.  Their  example  re- 
acted on  their  antagonists,  w^ho  naturally  impatient  of  the  restraints  of 
settled  government,  were  not  averse  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
element  of  discord. 

The  Normans  having  experienced  kingly  authority,  were  more 
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anxious  to  escape  its  pressure  than  the  Milesians  were  to  avoid  incurring 
its  obligations,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  an  empty  subjection  to 
their  native  monarch,  and  supposing  that  a  distant  dependency  would 
be  less  felt.  The  Milesian  was  learning  to  dissociate  protection  of  the 
peasantry  from  lordship  of  territory,  and  the  Norman  found  free  scope 
for  his  habitual  licence  in  the  laxer  customs  of  Ireland.  Both  parties 
discovered  a  more  congenial  occupation  in  ravaging  each  other's  lands 
than  in  superintending  the  culture  of  those  under  their  control ;  and  in 
consequence,  the  unhappy  natives  or  plebeians  were  condemned  to  the 
task  of  rearing  cattle,  like  larger  game,  to  furnish  an  interchange  of 
plunder  between  their  common  spoilers. 

The  troubles  that  reigned  in  England,  and  the  evil  influence  of  King 
John,  had  characteristic  results  in  Ireland.  William  Burke  flung  off 
his  allegiance  and  ravaged  Connaught.  Crovderg,  aided  by  Fitzhenry, 
now  deputy,  besieged  him  in  Limerick,  and  compelled  him  to  submit. 
De  Ccurcy  refused  to  pay  homage  to  the  murderer  of  Prince  Arthiu*. 
He  was  made  prisoner  at  John's  command  by  de  Lacy,  who  succeeded 
to  his  title  of  Earl  of  Ulster.  Soon  after  he  succeeded  to  his  treason 
and  its  consequences  by  giving  shelter  to  the  wife  of  Broasa  or  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Brecknock,  and  possessor,  through  the  daughter  of  Dermot,  of 
large  estates  in  Ireland,  who  had  also  provoked  the  king  by  taunting 
him  with  his  nephew's  death.  John,  beset  with  difficulties  at  home,  was 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  proceeding  to  Ireland  (1210).  De  Lacy  fled  to 
the  Continent  as  he  approached.  The  wife  and  child  of  de  Broasa  were 
taken  and  starved  to  death. 

As  the  English  Monarch's  visit  was  meant  for  the  correction  of  his 
Norman  subjects,  and  not  for  the  conquest  of  the  Irish,  the  native  chiefs 
attended  his  court  in  large  numbers,  and  made  formal  submission.  He 
was  in  reality  deposed  in  England,  and  for  a  brief  period  acted  as  if  Ire- 
land constituted  his  sole  dominion.  He  rode  side  by  side  with  the 
Monarch  O'Conor,  at  the  head  of  their  joint  troops.  He  dismounted  to 
meet  the  Northern  chief  O'Neill,  and  no  longer  refused  the  kiss  of 
equality.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  pacification  of  the  country,  the 
redress  of  wrongs,  and  the  introduction  of  English  laws.  He  divided 
the  district  in  which  his  subjects  had  any  possessions  into  twelve 
counties,  and  appointed  sheriffs  and  other  officers  for  each.  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  reign,  while  England  was  the  scene  of  tumult, 
Ireland  was  comparatively  at  peace.  Thus  the  very  worst  of  English 
kings,  by  ruhng  Ireland  apart  from  English  interests  and  jealousies, 
succeeded  in  effecting  what  ability  and  honesty,  hampered  by  rival 
claims,  have  always  failed  to  accomplish. 

After  John's  departure  a  rival  branch  of  the  O'Conors,  indignant  at 
the  relation  in  which  Crovderg  stood  to  the  foreigners,  invaded  Ros- 
common, but  were  defeated  by  his  son  Hugh.  They  then  made  an 
inroad  into  Delvin,  and  were  resisted  ineffectually  by  the  Normans  until 
Crovderg  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  monarch's  fidelity  to  his  engage- 
ment with  the  King  of  England  at  length  involved  him  in  such 
difficulties  with  his  subjects  that  he  applied  to  John  for  support  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  John  gave  the  promised  aid,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  quantity  of  scarlet  cloth  to  be  presented  to  the  King 
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of  Ireland,  and  the  provincial  chiefs  who  acknowledged  the  English 
supremacy. 

It  was  an  old  Irish  custom  that  the  superior  kings  should  bestow 
garments  of  rich  materials  on  their  tributaries,  who  by  receiving  them 
made  submission  and  claimed  protection.  In  the  year  1014,  when  Brian 
was  sovereign,  his  brother-in-law  the  King  of  Leinster  accidentally  tore 
the  silver  clasp  from  a  satin  mantle  adorned  with  a  border  of .  golden 
tissue,  which  Brian  had  presented  him  with  a  short  time  before,  and 
gave  it  to  his  sister,  Brian's  wife,  requesting  her  to  refix  it.  The  Queen, 
as  the  old  historians  relate,  took  the  mantle  and  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
reviling  her  brother  for  having  consented  to  be  vassal  to  any  man  on 
earth.  ^  John  had  become  acquainted  with  this  national  usage,  and  by 
adopting  it,  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  of  mutual  obligation 
with  the  rulers  of  Ireland. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  to  the 
throne,  the  Normans  of  Ireland  requested  that  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
family  should  be  sent  to  reside  among  them.  It  is  natural  to  the 
peculiar  connection  between  the  two  islands  that,  except  in  moments 
of  extreme  exasperation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  will  not  explain 
what  they  mean  by  their  requests,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
what  they  imply  by  their  refusals.  The  king's  advisers  gave  no  definite 
reply,  but  took  measures  to  soothe  the  discontented  nobles,  and  engage 
their  minds  in  the  important  events  that  were  passing  in  England. 
The  de  Lacys  were  recalled,  and  taken  into  favour,  and  a  copy  of  the 
great  charter  was  sent  to  Ireland.  This  document  applied  only  to  the 
English  of  the  Pale,  and  ignored  the  very  existence  of  the  native 
princes  and  people. 

Meanwhile  Cathal  Crovderg  was  faithfully  fulfilling  his  agreement 
according  to  its  true  meaning.  He  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  English  crown,  but  resolutely  and  successfully  resisted  the 
encroachments  of  the  Norman  nobles.  In  1219  Walter  de  Lacy 
marched  with  an  army  to  the  Shannon,  and  commenced  building  a 
castle  between  Longford  and  Roscommon.  Cathal  compelled  him  to 
retire,  levelled  the  castle  to  the  ground,  and  returned  home  in  peace. 
This  was  the  last  of  his  achievements. 

A  new  spirit  was  infused  into  the  O'Conor  family  from  the  reign  of 
the  peasant-bred  king.  Of  simple  tastes,  virtuous  life,  and  transparent 
honesty,  he  stands  in  glaring  contrast  to  his  vicious  and  deceitful 
enemies.  Trusted  in  a  time  of  universal  duplicity,  and  true  amid 
discordant  interests,  he  had  the  happiness  of  finishing  a  career  of 
prosperity,  achieved  by  strength  of  hand  and  brain,  on  the  blending 
confines  of  earthly  and  heavenly  triumph.  He  died  in  1224,  while  the 
skies  poured  a  heavy  and  awful  shower  to  mingle  with  the  tears  of 
Ireland,  in  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  at  the  Abbey  of  the  Hill  of 
Victory,  which  he  had  founded  forty  years  before  to  commemorate  the 
defeat  of  Armoric  St.  Lawrence. 

Apart  from  the  wars  or  friendships  of  their  lords,  native  or  foreign, 
the  people  of  Ireland,  who  were  not  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  their 
country  against  the  invaders,  maintained  a  distinct  national  existence 
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in  their  intercourse  with  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  great  offices  of  the 
Church  were  generally  filled  by  members  of  the  ruling  faction,  but  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  ecclesiastical  army  belonged  to  another  muster  roll. 
They  organised  their  forces,  repaired  their  losses,  and  provided  for 
future  contingencies  with  the  steadiness  of  an  instinct.  In  1203  some 
illegal  innovation  was  made  at  lona.  The  clergy  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  sent  deputies  to  the  spot,  who  remedied  the  abuse,  and  guarded 
against  its  recurrence  by  appointing  an  Irishman  to  the  abbacy  of  the 
metropolitan  island.  King  John  appointed  an  Englishman  to  the 
vacant  see  of  Armagh.  The  Irish  elected  Eugene,  and  Innocent  III. 
confirmed  their  choice.  Eugene  presented  himself  before  the  king  in 
England,  and  while  pleading  for  his  Church  did  not  forget  to  complain 
of  the  ill-usage  his  countrymen  suffered  from  the  avarice  and  tyranny 
of  the  Normans.  When  John  was  deserted  by  his  own  clergy  he  sent 
for  Eugene  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter. 

Section  III. 

Hugh,  son  of  Crovderg,  was  elected  to  his  throne,  and  persisted  in 
his  policy.  O'Neill,  who  might  be  said  to  represent  the  independent 
Irish  party,  forcibly  raised  a  rival  to  him  in  the  person  of  Terence,  one 
of  Roderick's  sons.  Hugh  appealed  to  the  English  at  Athlone.  It  now 
appeared  that  some  years  before,  the  King  of  England,  influenced  by 
Hubert  Burke,  his  justiciary,  had  promised  that  Richard  Burke,  his 
nephew,  should  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of  Connaught  on  the  death  of 
Crovderg.  An  order  came  that  this  promise  should  be  fulfilled.  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  deputy,  unable  to  execute  an  order  made  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  espoused  the  cause 
of  Hugh,  and  helped  him  to  drive  Terence  from  his  territories. 

The  act  of  spoliation  only  glanced  from  Hugh  to  fall  upon  his  people. 
In  the  wars  of  the  Irish  with  each  other,  herds  of  cattle  formed  the 
conventional  objects  of  prey,  and  they  were  swept  backwards  and 
forwards  from  province  to  province,  as  either  side  gained  the  advantage. 
The  Norman  soldiers  made  a  closer  scrutiny  as  they  passed  through 
North  Connaught,  and  glutted  themselves  with  spoil.  The  Normans  of 
Munster  and  Leinster,  headed  by  the  sheriff  of  Cork,  fired  by  the 
accounts  of  the  rich  harvest  their  friends  were  reaping,  invaded  South 
Connaught,  without  invitation  from  Hugh,  and  stripped  the  region  so 
bare,  that  multitudes  of  women  and  children  died  of  famine  and  cold. 
Pestilence  followed,  and  in  whole  towns  not  a  living  soul  was  left. 

When  Connaught  was  drained  of  its  wealth,  Hugh  was  invited  to  a 
conference  at  Dublin,  and  made  prisoner  on  his  arrival.  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke  delivered  him  and  escorted  him  home.  He  made  an  attempt 
to  retaliate  the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  and  provoked  a  multiplied  attack. 
Burke,  with  one  of  Roderick's  sons,  marched  a  large  army  into  North 
Connaught,  and  Geoffry  de  Maurisco,  with  another  son,  marched  to  Ros- 
common. Hugh  fled  to  O'Donnell,  and  on  his  return  was  attacked  by 
both  his  cousins,  who  took  his  wife  prisoner  and  gave  her  up  to  the 
Normans.  The  next  year  he  was  once  more  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Dublin,  and  treacherously  murdered  there. 
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His  two  cousins  contended  for  the  vacant  crown.  Richard  Burke, 
though  he  was  now  deputy,  and  had  married  Hodiema,  a  granddaughter 
of  Cathal,  did  not  venture  to  assert  his  own  claim  openly,  but  sought  to 
gain  his  point  indirectly  by  aiding  one  of  the  competitors.  His  inter- 
ference produced  such  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  that  his  assistance 
•was  disavowed.  He  offered  his  services  to  Felim,  son  of  the  late  monarch, 
who  had  already  asserted  his  claim,  and  made  it  good  by  a  victory. 
Repulsed  with  scorn  in  this  quarter  also,  he  made  Felim  prisoner  by  a 
dishonourable  artifice,  and  again  attempted  to  attach  himself  to  the 
other  side.  Felim  made  his  escape  from  prison,  rallied  his  followers, 
and  slew  his  rival.  Hubert  fell  into  disgrace  with  King  Henry  ;  his 
nephew  was  in  consequence  removed  from  the  deputyship,  and  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  appointed  as  his  successor.  Felim  seized  the  occasion  of 
making  a  complaint  to  his  suzerain  of  Burke's  lawless  conduct.  Henry, 
who  was  officially  informed  that  Felim  had  rebelled,  and  been  conquered 
with  a  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men,  made  further  inquiries,  and  con- 
firmed Felim's  title.  Hubert  was  soon  after  restored  to  favoui*,  on  which 
his  Irish  relative  went  to  England,  and  being  civilly  received  at  coiut, 
took  that  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  resuming  his  attempts  on  Connanght, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  deputy.  Felim  repaired  to  England, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  king,  the  result  of  which  was  a  letter 
from  Henry  to  Fitzgerald  inveighing  in  strong  terms  against  Burke,  and 
commanding  that  the  title  of  Felim  should  be  respected.^ 

Henry,  being  about  to  make  war  on  Scotland,  summoned  the  Irish 
chiefs  to  his  assistance.  The  list  of  the  names  of  those  to  whom  this 
requisition  is  addressed  is  headed  by  that  of  Felim,  who  is  styled 
successor  to  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  Peace  was  made  with  the  Scots 
before  this  levy  was  put  to  the  test,  but  the  following  year  (1245)  a 
similar  request  was  made  for  aid  against  the  Welsh,  and  was  obeyed  by 
Felim  alone,  who  gave  a  powerful  assistance,  and  was  suitably  honoured 
by  Henry.' 

The  bad  faith  and  disobedience  exhibited  by  Fitzgerald  on  this 
occasion  caused  his  removal  from  the  deputyship.  He  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  O'Donnells  on  his  own  account,  and  slew  the  chief  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  met  a  brother  of  this  chief 
in  personal  conflict,  from  which  both  were  borne  mortally  wounded. 
While  O'Donnell  lingered  at  death's  door,  O'Xeill  entered  his  territory. 
The  dying  chief  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  in  his  coffin  to  the  battle- 
field, where  his  clan  won  a  decisive  victory.  When  they  laid  down  their 
bmrthen  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  found  their  chieftain  dead. 

The  most  memorable  deeds  of  the  Milesians  were  displayed  in  fratri- 
cidal strife.  Yet  in  comparison  with  their  enemies  their  warfare  was 
honourable,  and  their  courage  unique  in  its  kind,  They  fought  for  fame, 
were  ready  to  yield  their  lives,  and  were  only  careful  to  avoid  infamy. 
They  prided  themselves  in  fighting  in  the  open  field,  and  without 
armour,  and  persisted  in  this  tradition  of  their  forefathers  against  men 
who  employed  every  wile,  knew  not  generosity,  and  took  without  stint 
all  the  advantages  that  their  coats  of  iron  gave  them. 

During  the  deputyship  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Richard,  Earl  of 
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Pembroke,  having  fallen  under  displeasure  at  the  English  court,  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  realm.  He  went  to  Ireland,  and  with  a  force 
collected  there,  returned  and  possessed  himself  of  the  castle  of  Pembroke. 
Letters  were  sent  by  the  English  ministers  to  the  Irish  deputy,  Hugh 
and  Walter  de  Lacy,  Richard  Burke,  Geoffry  Maurisco,  and  others, 
offering  them  the  Earl's  Irish  estates  if  they  could  destroy  him.  They 
lured  him  to  Ireland  by  lying  accounts,  trapped  him  into  a  conference 
with  elaborate  artifice,  and  murdered  him  with  circumstances  of  un- 
exampled treachery.  The  brother  of  the  murdered  man  was  restored  to 
the  king's  favour  before  his  assassins  could  obtain  their  full  reward. 

The  remainder  of  Felim's  reign  was  a  vigorous  and  successful  struggle 
to  hold  good  against  foreign  and  native  opposition,  the  part  which  he 
inherited  under  the  protection  of  the  English  king.  His  son  Hugh,  a 
man  of  true  northern  type,  and  not  unaffected  by  collision  with  the 
later  tactics  of  his  race,  was  so  carried  away  by  instinctive  patriotism 
that  he  consented,  during  his  father's  life-time,  to  forego  his  personal 
rights,  and  to  serve  under  O'Neill,  who  claimed  the  monarchy,  in  the 
cause  of  resistance  to  Norman  encroachments.  The  Ulstermen  and  a 
contingent  from  Connaught  marched  against  the  enemy  at  Down.  They 
were  met  by  Stephen  Longespe,  the  new  deputy,  and  an  obstinate  battle 
was  fought.    At  last  O'Neill  feU  and  the  Irish  were  routed  (1260). 

It  is  constantly  said  that  the  Irish  make  good  soldiers  everywhere 
but  at  home.  This  is  only  part  of  a  universal  truth,  stated  as  if  it  were 
an  exception.  The  Irish,  speaking  very  moderately,  have  won  as  many 
victories  in  their  own  country  as  any  other  people  have  in  theirs.  What 
they  diflfer  from  other  countries  in  is  this,  that  they  have  never  been 
conquered  by  any  number  of  defeats  on  their  own  soil. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John  an  army  of  barbarous  foreign  mercenaries 
devastated  England,  from  Dover  to  Berwick,  reduced  villages  and 
castles  to  ashes,  and  drove  one  portion  of  the  nobles  to  purchase  safety 
by  doing  homage  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  compelled  the  remainder 
to  offer  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King 
of  France.  Military  glory  is  won  in  the  enemies'  country.  Men  lose 
their  presence  of  mind  when  they  see  an  armed  foe  occupying  the  scenes 
that  are  associated  in  their  minds  with  peace  and  happiness.  The 
strongest  passions  of  our  nature,  hatred,  pride,  and  cruelty,  are  called 
into  full  activity  in  perpetrating  an  invasion,  while  outraged  tenderness 
unnerves  the  arm  of  the  defender.  This  is  so  strongly  felt,  that  a  wise 
general  will  always  anticipate  invasion,  if  only  by  a  few  yards'  march. 

Hugh  succeeded  his  father  in  1265.  For  a  few  years  he  was 
prostrated  by  illness,  and  the  enemy  overran  his  territories  unopposed. 
Then  he  rose  from  his  bed  of  sickness  as  one  who  feels  that  there  is 
work  to  be  done,  and  that  life  is  short.  Two  ai'mies  came  against  him, 
commanded  by  the  deputy  and  Walter  Burke,  now  Earl  of  Ulster,  the 
son  of  his  father's  life-long  foe.  They  marched  to  Roscommon,  thence 
to  Elphin,  and  were  crossing  the  Shannon  when  a  small  division  of 
Hugh's  army  drove  them  back.  Then  for  two  days  and  nights  he 
stormed  round  their  camp,  as  a  lion  rages  round  a  fold,  and  did  not 
allow  them  a  moment's  rest.  They  invited  him  to  a  conference,  sending 
William  Burke,  the  earl's  brother,  as  a  hostage  for  his  safety.  Hugh 
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seized  William  and  slew  his  attendants.  Earl  Walter  passed  the  night 
in  impotent  rage  and  grief.  Next  morning  he  advanced  to  the  Shannon, 
where  he  encountered  O'Brien  coming  to  Hugh's  assistance,  and  killed 
him  in  battle.  Hugh  watched  for  an  opportunity,  dashed  on  the  enemy 
with  his  whole  force,  drove  them  in  headlong  flight  with  countless 
slaughter,  and  took  an  immense  booty  of  horses  and  armour.  Gauging 
exactly  the  nature  of  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  added  blow  to 
blow,  and  put  William  Burke  to  death  to  appease  the  shade  of  O'Brien. 
The  NoiTnan  appals  by  the  prodigality  of  his  lawlessness,  and  is  ten-ified 
only  by  his  own  image  in  the  blood  mist.  For  once  the  tyrant  was 
smitten  with  his  chosen  weapon,  and  sank  beneath  the  stroke.  Earl 
Walter  sickened  and  died  at  Galway.  Hugh  reposed  in  the  glory  of  his 
victory.  He  was  satisfied  with  ravaging  his  enemies'  lands,  and 
destroying  their  castles.  He  had  never  quite  recovered  from  his  illness, 
and  died  in  1274. 

Section  IV. 

Maurice  Fitzgerald  was  deputy  on  the  accession  of  Edward  to  the 
English  throne.  He  marched  against  a  body  of  Irish  who  had 
penetrated  into  Leinster,  and  were  demolishing  the  castles  of  the 
Normans  as  they  went.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  enemy, 
with  the  connivance  of  his  own  people.  On  his  release  he  made  war 
on  the  O'Briens  in  aid  of  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  de  Clare,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  whom,  with  the  usual  recklessness  of  right  and 
result,  a  grant  of  land  in  Thomond  had  been  made  by  Edward.  The 
native  inhabitants  were  not  recognised  by  English  law.  Their  lands 
were  given  away  as  freely  as  if  they  were  part  of  a  desert. 

Two  O'Briens  were  already  at  war  for  possession  of  the  same 
territoiy.  The  new  claimant  entered  into  a  confidential  compact  with 
one  of  them  against  their  common  rival.  They  were  totally  defeated  in 
battle.  De  Clare  appeased  his  mortification  by  having  his  ally  torn 
asunder  by  horses.  A  fierce  war  arose,  and  after  de  Clare  and  Fitzgerald 
had  been  repeatedly  overthrown,  they  were  driven  into  the  mountains, 
and  starved  into  unconditional  surrender.  The  O'Briens  remained 
masters  of  Thomond. 

De  Clare  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  mildness  of  Irish  laws.  Instead 
of  being  treated  with  retaliative  cruelty  for  the  detestable  murder  he 
had  committed,  he  was  only  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine. 

The  fidelity  with  which  the  two  nations  clung  to  the  spirit  of  their 
respective  criminal  codes  gave  the  Normans  a  decided  advantage.  The 
Irishman  whom  they  murdered  with  impunity  was  the  victim  of  his  own 
freer  and  more  merciful  institutions.  But  inequality  of  civil  privileges, 
caused  by  the  exceptional  mildness  of  their  laws,  was  not  the  especial 
disadvantage  under  which  the  natives  laboured.  The  English  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  altogether  ignored  the  Irish,  just  as  the  settlers  in  a 
new  land  would  ignore  the  herds  that  grazed  its  fields.  If  an 
Englishman  murdered  an  Irishman  it  was  not  considered  a  murder.  In 
the  year  in  which  Edward  hanged  Wallace,  Sir  Piers  de  Birmingham 
invited  O'Conor  of  Off'aly,  with  his  brother  and  twenty  chieftains  of 
their  house,  to  his  castle,  where  he  murdered  them  all.    He  got  a 
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chieftain  named  O'Flynn  into  his  power,  a  few  years  before,  under 
the  pretence  of  projecting  a  matrimonial  alhance,  and  treacherously 
killed  him.  He  was  always  defeated  in  open  fight,  and  at  last  was 
slain  in  battle  against  an  O'Conor  and  an  O'Flynn.  This  man  was 
esteemed  a  hero  among  his  own  people,  and  their  song  writers  relate 
how  he  hunted  the  Irish  as  if  they  were  hares,  and  took  off  their  heads 
in  payment  of  their  lodgings.  The  invaders  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  lands  of  Ireland  were  their  property,  even  to  the  rocks  amid  which 
the  true  owners  sheltered  themselves  from  their  pursuit. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  attitude  of  mind.  It  is  one  that 
is  seen  to  exist  between  all  nations  foreign  or  hostile  to  each  other. 
The  singularity  is  that  it  should  prevail  in  reference  to  a  people  living 
on  the  same  soil,  and  protected  by  political  treaties  and  religious  engage- 
ments. It  does  not  matter  that  there  are  no  laws  in  a  European  nation 
guarding  the  inhabitants  of  an  Asiatic  or  African  village  from  extermina- 
tion. It  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  when  armed  members  of 
the  European  nation  find  themselves  in  close  contiguity  to  the  Asiatic  or 
African  village.  It  is  nothing  strange  that  a  nation  should  exalt  itself 
by  partial  and  one-sided  records,  and  by  misrepresenting  and  deprecia- 
ting the  people  of  every  other  country.  All  nations,  more  or  less,  do  this. 
The  singularity  is  when  of  two  nations  united  by  law  and  equal  in 
theory,  one  should  persist  in  lowering  and  slandering  the  other,  just  as 
if  it  were  a  foreign,  distant,  and  hostile  region  unrecognised  by  law. 

A  request  sent  by  the  Norman  element  of  the  Pale  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  for  a  member  of  the  Royal  family  to  reside  among 
them  had  received  no  attention.  A  petition  was  now  sent  by  the 
commonalty  of  the  same  district  to  Edward  for  an  assimilation  of  the 
laws  of  the  two  islands.  They  supported  the  request  with  an  offer  of 
eight  thousand  marks.  Edward  recommended  the  proposal  to  the  Irish 
Council ;  they  simply  took  no  notice  of  it.  After  a  lapse  of  two  years, 
the  king  again  urged  the  subject  on  their  attention.  They  disregarded 
it  as  before.  To  grant  the  petition  would  be  to  forego  the  gains  and 
consciousness  of  conquerors.    It  never  was  granted. 

England  had  undertaken  to  introduce  order  and  good  govenmient 
into  Ireland.  During  now  more  than  a  century,  she  was  fully  occupied 
in  moderating  the  disorders  of  her  missionaries  of  reformation.  If  the 
Irish  could  not  unite  in  repelling  the  Normans,  it  is  equally  true,  and 
naore  to  the  point,  that  the  Normans  could  not  unite  in  conquering  the 
Irish,  either  by  force  or  example.  The  Barretts  and  Cusacks,  two 
English  families,  settled  in  Conuaught  by  the  Burkes,  drew  their  swords 
against  each  other,  and  never  sheathed  them  till  one  of  them  was 
destroyed.  De  Verdon  of  Meath  and  Fitzmaurice  of  Oflaly  engaged 
each  other  in  a  long  and  desolating  war.  The  death  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
and  de  Clare  in  1286  left  Richard  Burke,  who  by  marriage  obtained  the 
Earldom  of  Ulster  and  the  estates  of  the  de  Lacys,  foremost  in  power. 
He  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy,  and  made  wai'  at  his  own  will 
and  for  his  own  ends. 

In  1296  de  Cogan  was  sent  to  allay  the  distraction  of  the  colony. 
The  condition  of  the  Pale,  and  the  fatal  influence  it  exerted  over  the 
Normans  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  may  be  understood  from  the  fact 
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that  when  the  deputy  persuaded  the  heads  of  the  Burke  and  Fitzgerald 
families  to  make  a  truce  with  each  other  for  two  years,  after  the  manner 
of  sovereign  princes,  a  universal  tranquillity  ensued.  A  tax  was  then 
imposed  on  absentees,  and  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  was 
furthered.  This  tax  was  not  intended  to  procure  for  the  Irish  tenant 
the  protection  of  his  lord's  presence,  but  to  provide  arms  for  his  subjuga- 
tion ;  and  the  contemplated  roads  and  bridges  were  meant  not  to  throw 
open  the  resources  of  the  land,  but  to  facilitate  the  intrusion  of  hostile 
bands  into  the  interior.  Eegulations  were  also  made,  forbidding  the 
adoption  of  Irish  manners,  laws,  and  customs.  The  Irish  were  refused 
the  laws  of  England,  and  the  English  in  Ireland  were  forbidden  Irish 
laws. 

The  mind  grows  wearied  over  the  monotonous  record  of  injustice  and 
violence.  It  is  at  the  same  time  irritated  and  alarmed  at  its  own 
increasing  insensibility.  In  the  wintry  hour,  when  life  at  its  best  is 
needed,  a  deadly  lethargy  invades  its  faculties.  We  lose  sight  of  nation- 
ality, and  justice,  and  human  purpose  and  worthy  courage  as  we  read. 
We  can  see  no  merit  in  man,  no  design  of  providence  in  the  accidental 
successes  that  were  won,  or  the  losses  that  were  suffered.  There  is  only 
one  clue  to  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth,  the  indefeasible  right  of  the 
just  cause.  This  is  the  rainbow  that  God  sets  in  the  heaven  when  the 
confusion  of  warfare  begins,  and  the  deluge  of  blood  threatens.  There 
is  no  other  science  of  history. 

The  nation  did  not  forfeit  by  forgetfulness  the  right  of  appointing  its 
monarch.  General  expectation  or  formal  convention  indicated  from 
time  to  time  the  popular  choice,  lighting  now^  on  an  O'Neill  and  again  on 
an  O'Brien.  But  besides  the  advantage  derived  from  its  treaty  with 
England  by  the  royal  family  of  Connaught,  that  family  in  the  line  of 
Crovderg  alone  exhibited  marks  of  statemanship  and  dynastic  forethought 
in  addition  to  warlike  capacity.  Richard  Burke,  known  as  the  Ked 
Earl,  who  in  the  generally  relaxed  relations  with  England  sought  to  super- 
sede the  deputy,  marched  against  Manus  O'Conor  in  1228,  but  finding 
him  supported  by  the  forces  of  the  King  of  England,  was  compelled  to 
retire.  He  then  assumed  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  North  with  such 
unquestioned  success,  that  the  King  and  people  of  Connaught  were  per- 
plexed as  to  whom  their  allegiance  was  due. 

On  the  death  of  Manus  a  contest  arose  between  Sir  William  Vescy, 
the  deputy,  and  Fitzgerald  of  Offaly,  concerning  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  which,  fanned  by  fresh  disputes,  culminated  in  mutual  charges 
of  treason  and  an  appeal  to  the  combat.  Both  lords  went  to  England, 
but  Vescy  privately  withdrew  to  France,  and  Fitzgerald  returned  in 
triumph.  He  attempted  to  depose  Hugh,  Vescy's  nominee,  but  Biurke, 
at  the  instance  of  the  English  king,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
threatened  monarch,  and  the  clan  being  appealed  to,  acquiesced  in  his 
title. 

King  Hugh  was  succeeded  by  another  Hugh,  who  was  killed  at  the 
instigation  of  William  Burke.  The  prize  long  coveted  by  the  Burke 
family  seemed  now  within  their  grasp.  But  the  royal  glory  was  not  to 
pass  from  the  O'Conor  family  without  a  flash  of  dying  splendour.  The 
chief  of  the  MacDermots,  who  was  the  hereditary  marshal  of  Connaught, 
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perceiving  the  policy  of  the  Burkes,  asserted  the  right  of  Felim,  his 
foster-son,  to  the  throne.  He  caused  him  to  be  inaugurated  with  all  the 
ancient  ceremonies  that  added  solemnity  to  the  dedication.  In  the 
language  of  those  days  the  enthronement  of  a  king  was  an  espousal  to 
the  province  over  which  he  was  to  reign.  Felim's  wedding  feast  was 
celebrated  with  an  unprecedented  magnificence.-^  It  was  the  fitting 
consecration  of  the  last  royal  representative  of  the  O'Concrs.  He  had 
uttered  a  marriage  vow,  the  meaning  of  which,  if  he  were  faithful  to 
it,  was  death. 

Edward  I.  diverted  attention  from  the  unsettled  dispute  between 
the  throne,  the  barons,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  by  engaging  in  the 
conquest  of  Wales,  and  then  in  that  of  Scotland.  On  three  several 
occasions,  during  this  latter  war,  troops  were  conveyed  from  Ireland  to 
aid  in  subjugating  a  people  who  were  of  their  own  kindred,  and  spoke 
their  language.  It  is  generally  taken  as  a  mark  of  transcendant  ability 
when  a  ruler  succeeds  in  directing  the  arm  of  phrensied  liberty  against 
her  own  bosom. 

Edward  II.  (1307)  was  of  a  different  disposition  from  that  of  his 
warlike  and  politic  father.  Piers  Gaveston,  a  French  knight  of  good 
family,  stood  high  in  his  favour.  The  polished  manners,  quick  w^it,  and 
skill  in  arms  of  the  stranger,  roused  the  fierce  jealousy  of  the  coarse 
Norman  nobles.  The  king  was  compelled  to  part  with  his  favourite, 
and  sent  him  as  viceroy  to  Ireland.  The  brilliant  qualities  that 
provoked  envy  in  one  country  shone  with  undimmed  lustre  in  the 
other.  Gaveston,  faithful  to  his  master's  interests,  and  having  no 
personal  object  in  reserve,  reduced  the  Pale  to  order,  and  extended  its 
limits.  He  was  successful  in  the  field,  won  the  confidence  and 
admiration  of  the  soldiery,  and  after  victory  exercised  the  abilities  of  an 
experienced  organiser. 

The  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  the  power  of  England 
established  in  a  legitimate  form,  retired  to  his  castle  at  Trim,  and  held 
his  court  there  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Had  Gaveston  continued 
in  office  the  insolence  of  the  savage  and  disloyal  baron  might  have  been 
chastised,  and  a  prospect  of  good  government  secured.  He  was  recalled, 
and  the  discordant  elements  were  left  to  their  own  wild  motions. 

Section  V. 

There  was  still  one  other  ingredient  in  preparation  for  the  bitter 
cup  of  discord  which  Ireland  was  fated  to  drink.  A  portion  of  the 
island  w^as  disordered  and  endangered  by  the  mailed  grasp  of  the  robber, 
and  the  abnormal  transactions  of  that  portion  pass  for  the  history  of 
Ireland.  An  indirect  consequence  of  Norman  aggression  was  now  about 
to  convulse  the  whole  country  with  a  new  pang.  When  the  attempts  of 
England  on  Scotland's  liberties  were  defeated  at  Bannockburn,  some  of 
the  Northern  Irish  chiefs  offered,  it  is  said,  the  throne  of  Ireland  to 
Edward  Bruce.  They  had  no  authority  to  do  so,  save  that  which  accrues 
to  each  individual  in  a  time  of  anarchy.  Bruce  made  an  immature 
effort  to  land  in  Ulster  with  some  troops,  and  thereby  made  known  to 

1  Annals  of  Loch  C6,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  555. 
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England  the  design  that  was  in  contemplation.  While  Ireland  was  a 
spoil  for  the  Normans  alone  the  English  Government  allowed  them  to 
mangle  it  and  each  other  at  their  leisure.  The  appearance  of  a  fresh 
claimant  excited  instantaneous  alarm.  A  regular  Parliament  was  held 
for  the  first  time  in  Ireland,  and  the  great  officials  of  the  Pale  were 
summoned  to  England  to  consult  on  the  crisis. 

Bruce  landed  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Ireland  in  1315,  with 
an  army  of  six  thousand  Scots.  In  their  long  contest  with  the  Normans 
the  people  of  Scotland  had  learned  and  adopted  the  secret  of  Norman 
success.  Instead  of  being  terrified  by  crime,  they  hurled  it  back  in  the 
teeth  of  their  invaders.  In  dealing  with  the  assailants  of  their  liberty 
and  the  robbers  of  their  lands,  murder,  assassination,  bad  faith  meant 
only  defeat  and  death  to  their  enemy  and  freedom  to  their  country.  So 
they  had  preserved  their  independence.  Robert  Bruce  deserted  from 
the  English  service,  and  murdered  Cummin  with  his  own  hands.  The 
Irish  Milesians  had  been  accustomed  to  suffer  murder,  but  had  not 
retaliated.  Now  the  land  was  doomed  to  feel  the  ravaging  sword  of 
Milesians  trained  under  different  circumstances.  They  plundered, 
burned,  and  slew  as  they  went.  At  Ardee  they  set  fire  to  a  church 
filled  with  fugitives,  and  all  perished.  With  such  ceremonials  Edward 
Bruce  was  proclaimed  King  of  Ireland. 

Richard  Burke  assembled  his  forces  at  Roscommon,  and  marched  to 
Athlone,  where  he  was  joined  by  Felim  O'Conor  with  twenty  battalions. 
They  could  only  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  adversaries.  They 
spared,  the  annalist  tells  us,  neither  saint  nor  asylum,  however  sacred, 
nor  territory,  nor  termon/  but  wasted  and  utterly  destroyed  from  south 
to  north.  Lord  Edmund  Butler,  the  deputy,  who  should  have  been  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  campaign,  was  satisfied  to  play  a  subordinate  part, 
and  came  to  the  Earl's  assistance.  The  latter  contemptuously  rejected 
his  offer,  and  refused  to  march  with  him,  declaring  that  he  was  able  to 
expel  the  Scots  with  his  own  troops.^  Butler  was  forced  to  return  to 
Dublin. 

The  two  armies  were  now  encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Bann. 
Secret  overtures  were  made  by  Bruce  to  Felim,  promising  him  the  secure 
possession  of  Connaught,  if  he  would  desert  the  Earl.  The  slightest 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Felim  was  placed  will  acquit 
him  of  even  formal  treachery.  The  technicality  of  an  obsolete  and 
effaced  engagement  might  be  pleaded,  or  the  irreversible  and  insur- 
mountable law  of  nature  be  permitted  to  assert  itself  His  kingdom, 
guaranteed  to  him  by  a  solemn  covenant,  had  been  surreptitiously  and 
unjustly  handed  over  to  the  enemy  of  his  house.  The  supremacy  of 
England,  which  his  family  since  Roderick  had  recognised,  was  deliber- 
ately set  at  naught  by  the  leader  to  whose  army  he  was  attached,  and  a 
king  of  native  race  was  proclaimed  by  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland. 
His  ultimate  course  was  determined  by  events.  Roderick,  a  pretender 
to  his  throne,  availing  himself  of  his  absence,  went  to  Bruce  and  sought 
his  authority  to  drive  the  foreigners  out  of  Connaught,  which  Bruce 
granted  on  condition  that  he  should  spare  the  lands  and  possessions  0£ 

1  Termon  lands  were  lands  set  apart  for  religious  or  educational  purposes. 

2  "Annals  of  Loch  C6,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  565. 
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Felim.  Roderick,  however,  marched  with  a  large  army  into  Connaught, 
and  having  burned  and  demolished  the  towns  and  castles  belonging  to 
his  rival,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  Felim's  clear  duty  was 
now  at  Connaught.  Having  in  vain  besought  the  Earl  to  return  with 
him,  he  set  out  on  his  journey  homewards.  The  people  of  the  North, 
little  interested  in  dynastic  wars,  but  incensed  at  the  devastation  of 
their  fields,  offered  him  so  much  opposition  on  his  march  that  his  army 
w^as  greatly  reduced  in  number,  and  he  was  forced  to  disband  those  that 
remained,  advising  them  to  submit  to  Roderick  rather  than  be  wanderers 
with  himself.  He  resolved,  for  his  own  part,  to  abide  by  the  counsel  of 
his  guardian  and  foster  father,  MacDermot. 

Meanwhile  Richard  Burke,  deprived  of  Felim's  aid,  and  weakened  by 
desertions,  began  to  retreat,  but  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Scots, 
compelled  to  fight,  and  totally  defeated.  His  brother  William  was  taken 
prisoner.  Bruce  having  afterwards  decisively  overthrown  Roger 
Mortimer  in  Meath,  and  the  deputy  in  Kildare,  returned  to  Scotland. 

The  Earl,  after  his  defeat,  fled  to  Connaught,  where  he  was  waited  on 
by  Felim  and  MacDermot,  with  many  others,  Irish  and  Norman,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  lands  and  were  seeking  redress.  When 
MacDermot,  whose  character  affects  us  like  a  relic  of  human  life  in  a 
desert,  saw  the  house  full  of  fugitives  and  supplicants,  and  reflected  on 
the  condition  to  which  his  country  had  been  brought,  he  resolved  that 
he  would  never  again  seek  the  stranger's  aid,  but  abide  by  the  result  of 
his  own  efforts.  The  Normans,  he  thought  to  himself,  having  failed  to 
rule  Ireland,  by  their  further  failure  to  conquer  Scotland,  had  poured 
the  rage  of  an  outraged  and  defiant  people  into  the  naked  wounds  of  his 
country.  Allegiance  he  did  not  owe  to  them,  respect  he  could  not  feel, 
duty  drew  him  from  them.  At  first  he  felt  inclined  to  own  Roderick  as 
king,  but  soon  after  having  delivered  Felim  from  danger  incurred  while 
making  a  foray,  their  old  affection  was  restored,  and  he  united  with  him 
and  the  Normans  of  Lower  Connaught  in  wasting  the  lands  of  Roderick. 

This  was  a  year  of  untold  woes  and  worse  forebodings.  The  angry 
skies  frowned  on  the  sins  of  men,  and  famine  and  pestilence  supple- 
mented the  deeds  of  the  sword.  The  women  of  the  royal  family  of 
Connaught  inflamed  the  fury  of  their  husbands  when  it  slackened,  and 
presided  in  person  over  sacrilege  and  assassination. 

At  last  Roderick  was  slain  (1316),  and  Felim  once  more  assumed  the 
sovereignty.  He  forthwith  entered,  under  MacDermot's  guidance,  on 
the  only  course  that  duty  could  dictate,  or  prudence  prescribe,  or  pride 
inspire.  The  land  was  without  a  government.  Burke,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
who  had  disposted  the  deputy,  was  a  wanderer.  A  new  monarch  claimed 
the  allegiance  of  Ireland,  and  the  army  of  a  kindred  people  defied  the 
Normans.  Felim  might  at  least  secure  his  own  province  as  an  immediate 
step.  He  went  against  the  unprivileged  intruders,  who,  in  violation  of 
solemn  treaties,  were  sapping  the  basis  of  his  kingdom,  and  overthrew 
them  in  a  number  of  brilliant  skirmishes,  in  which  kind  of  fight  personal 
skill  and  courage  are  more  nearly  on  equal  terms  with  the  weight  of 
mailed  strength.  Exeter,  Cogan,  Prendergast,  and  several  others  fell 
before  him. 

William  Burke,  the  treacherous  foe  of  his  family,  and  claimant  of 
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his  possessions,  returned  from  captivity  in  Scotland,  and  arrived  in 
Connaiight.  Felim  mustered  all  his  available  troops,  and  called  to  his 
aid  the  lords  of  Munster  and  Meath.  Undisciplined  peasants  ^  and 
disorganised  cattle  drivers,  and  chiefs  v^ith.  linen  garments  and  bare 
heads,  prepared  under  the  leadership  of  a  boy  to  fight  with  mailed  and 
disciplined  soldiers,  led  by  calculating  veterans.  The  Milesians,  intent 
as  ever  on  personal  glory,  and  forgetting  that  their  country  vras  at 
stake,  fought  against  terrific  odds ;  and  the  Xormans,  with  the  want  of 
chivalry  which  they  always  exhibit  in  proportion  to  the  helplessness  of 
their  foe,  hurried  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  unequal  combat.  The 
first  instinct  of  the  wild  beast,  when  attacked,  is  to  cmsh  the  prey 
which  it  bears  oflf  in  its  fangs.  Burke  and  Birmingham,  and  the 
English  of  the  north,  thought  less  of  the  enemy  of  their  king  than  of 
the  native  prince  who  disputed  their  title  to  his  lands.  They  turned 
their  arms  from  Bnice  against  O'Conor.  They  had  never  brought 
together  so  large  an  army  in  Ireland.  A  long'  and  desperate  battle  was 
fought  on  the  tenth  of  August,  1316,  at  Athenry.  A  fight  persisted  in 
by  the  unarmed  against  the  armed,  is  one  in  which  men  stand  to  be 
slain.  The  Irish  would  have  stood  to  their  last  man,  if  that  man  were 
their  leader.  The  Normans  well  knew  this,  and  as  in  most  other 
conflicts  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  leader  fell.  A  rout  then  took  place  and  a 
countless  slaughter.  The  O'Conor  family  never  again  rose  to  more  than 
nominal  royalty.  Felim  died  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
undisputed  heir  presumptive  to  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  He,  and  not 
Eoderick,  closed  the  line  of  Irish  kings,^  The  last  monarch  of  Ireland 
died  fighting  for  his  country's  rights,  in  the  dawn  of  his  unreached 
manhood,  and  the  full  day  of  his  unclouded  honour. 

Section  YI. 

The  Scottish  invader  still  remained  to  be  subdued.  The  Earl  of 
Ulster  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  mayor 
of  Dublin  on  suspicion  of  favouring  his  enterprise,  nor  could  the 
remonstrance  of  the  English  Government  speedily  obtain  his  release. 
Eoger  Mortimer  landed  at  Waterford,  as  deputy,  with  fresh  troops. 
To  confirm  the  loyalty  of  the  Xormans,  Irish  titles  were  for  the  first 
time  bestowed  in  Ireland.  John  Fitzthomas,  of  Ofialy,  one  of  the 
Fitzgerald  family,  was  made  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Lord  Edmund  Butler, 
Earl  of  Carrick.  The  never  failing  and  all  potent  aid  of  Home  was  next 
sought  and  obtained. 

The  Papal  Government  gave  England  to  the  Xormans,  saved  them 
more  than  once  from  France,  gave,  and  again  and  again  preserved  Ireland 
to  them,  and  yet  among  the  nations  Rome  has  no  silth  foe  as  England, 
no  such  devoted  servant  as  Ireland.  The  explanation  of  this  singular 
fact  is  an  important  part  of  history.  The  Normans  were  mainly  active 
in  creating  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popedom,  courted  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  temporal  gifts  it  had  to  bestow,  and  when  their  ends  were  gained, 
flung  to  the  earth  the  ladder  whose  top  they  had  pretended  to  rear 
towards  heaven.    Ireland  recognised  Eome  only  as  a  spiritual  power, 

1  "Annals  of  Loch  Ce,"  VoL  L,  p.  587. 
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and  was  faithful  in  her  adherence,  even  when  the  temporal  arm  was 
lifted  for  her  ruin. 

When  the  Xorthern  Irish  heard  that  an  appHcation  to  Rome  was 
contemplated,  they  prepared  to  meet  it  by  a  counter  appeal.  A  letter 
was  wi'itten  by  O'Neill,  in  which  he  laid  the  Irish  statement  of  their  case 
before  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  document  began  by  requesting  the 
Holy  Father  not  to  be  misled  by  slanderous  accusations  against  the 
Irish,  with  which  from  the  time  that  the  murderer  of  Becket  had 
deceived  Adrian  lY.,  the  Normans  had  always  covered  their  own 
detestable  cruelties.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Normans  having  entered 
their  coimtiy  in  the  name  of  religion,  had  by  force  and  cunning  deprived 
them  of  their  habitations,  and  driven  them  into  the  wilds.  It  says  that 
the  Normans,  with  an  inconceivable  arrogance,  which  it  calls  insanity, 
asserted  that  Ireland  did  not  belong  to  the  Irish,  but  to  themselves. 
This,  it  declares,  is  the  cause  of  the  famines  and  slaughters  which 
depopulated  the  country.  It  solemnly  complains  that  the  Irish  clergy 
are  not  only  robbed  of  their  temporal  possessions,  but  are  provoked  by  a 
sense  of  their  wrongs  into  a  mood  injurious  to  their  spiritual  health  and 
eternal  happiness.  It  shows  how  Heniy  had  violated  every  article  of 
Adrian's  Bull,  and  how  the  Normans,  instead  of  introducing  better  laws, 
and  better  morals,  had  robbed  them  of  every  law,  and  polluted  them  by 
their  evil  example.  It  makes  the  memorable  complaint  that  Norman 
tyranny  was  changing  the  dove-like  simplicity  of  the  Irish  people  into 
the  malicious  cunning  of  the  serpent.  It  declares  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  cannot  be  accused  of  perjury  or  rebellion,  because  they  have  never 
sworn  allegiance  to  EnglaDd.  It  proposes  to  make  good  its  averments 
before  a  tribunal  of  twelve  bishops,  and  points  out  how  this  oflfer  differs 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Normans,  who  appeal  to  Rome  for  help  when 
they  are  in  adversity,  and  when  they  are  prosperous,  despise  heaven  and 
earth. 

The  Pope  who,  influenced  by  misrepresentation,  had  already  issued 
his  orders  to  the  chief  clergy  in  Ireland,  was  so  moved  by  the  contents 
of  this  epistle  that  he  forwarded  it  to  the  English  king,  with  a  strong 
remonstrance,  and  a  recommendation  of  juster  treatment  of  the  Irish. 
Meantime  the  Papal  name  was  cast  on  the  side  of  the  Normans.  The 
archbishops  of  AiTiiagh  and  Dubhn  excommunicated  Bruce  and  his 
followers. 

The  deputy  delivered  Burke  from  prison,  and  drove  the  de  Lacys, 
who  had  joined  Bruce,  from  Meath,  giving  their  lands  to  his  soldiers. 
Bruce,  who  had  come  back  from  Scotland  with  fresh  forces,  began  a  new 
campaign.  He  took  Can'ickfergus,  and  marched  to  the  walls  of  Dublin. 
But  the  tide  of  fortune  had  begun  to  ebb.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  made 
such  active  preparations  that  a  siege  seemed  hopeless.  From  the  force 
of  habit  the  Scotch  ravaged  indiscriminately,  surrounded  themselves 
with  famine,  and  alienated  the  natives.  They  went  to  Limerick,  but 
O'Brien  declared  against  them.  They  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
their  old  quartei-s  in  Ulster,  and  accomplished  the  retreat  unopposed, 
though  an  English  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  was  ready  to  take  the 
field. 
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Early  iu  the  following  year  (1318)  Edward  Bruce  again  marched  to 
the  south,  and  had  reached  Louth,  when  at  the  hill  of  Faughard  he  was 
met  by  an  army  under  Birmingham,  sent  from  Dublin  to  oppose  .him. 
Robert  Bruce  was  expected,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  earnestly  advised 
Edward  to  postpone  the  battle  till  his  arrival.  But  he  was  desirous  of 
winning  the  whole  glory  of  a  victory,  of  which  he,  not  arrogantly,  after 
eighteen  successive  victories,  felt  certain,  and  at  once  engaged.  If  he 
fought  with  men  restrained  by  any  law  of  honourable  warfare,  his  con- 
fidence would  have  been  well  grounded.  Scotland  may  thank  him  for 
rushing  into  danger  alone,  and  not  involving  her  heroic  monarch  in  his 
fate.  The  Normans  had  planned  to  paralyse  the  Scottish  enterprise  by 
assassinating  its  chief  They  had  acted  similarly,  but  with  greater 
caution,  in  every  important  battle  since  they  came  to  Ireland.  In  this 
case  they  plotted  with  a  desperation  that  sought  concealment  only  as  a 
temporary  element  of  success,  and  not  as  an  evasion  of  infamy.  A 
person  named  Maupas  was  the  agent  employed.  According  to  some 
accounts  he  consummated  his  deed  the  night  before  the  engagement. 
Others  say  that  he  disguised  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  jester,  sought  out 
unsuspectedly  the  Scottish  leader  in  the  battle-field,  and  dashed  out 
his  brains  with  a  leaden  ball.  The  death  of  Bruce  ended  the  battle 
and  the  enterprise. 

The  crushed  head  of  the  fallen  chief  was  cut  off  and  salted.  It  was 
carried  to  London  by  Birmingham,  and  placed  on  the  table,  at  an 
entertainment,  before  the  king.  This  was  a  graceful  and  appropriate 
way  of  asking  for  a  title.  Birmingham  was  made  Earl  of  Louth.  The 
disposal  of  Bruce's  other  remains  carried  out  the  system  of  sickening 
terrorism  in  which  the  Normans  place  their  final  trust.  The  body  was 
divided  into  quarters,  and  exposed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

This  invasion,  like  most  of  the  wars  and  alliances  of  the  Milesian 
chiefs,  was  transacted  in  a  region  to  which  the  sympathies  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  did  not  ascend.  The  native  wars  had  been  always  carried 
on  at  the  expense  of  the  occupants  of  the  soil ;  but  transient  forays, 
sustained  by  no  abiding  passions,  swept  over  the  land  with  comparative 
lightness,  and  the  exactions  that  accompanied  them  were  restrained  by 
law  and  custom.  The  foreigners  had  forced  on  the  country  wars  of  life 
and  death  instead  of  the  tournaments  of  rival  chieftains,  and  habits  of 
lawless  plunder  instead  of  regulated  quarterings.  We  have  seen  how 
Felim's  army  was  impeded  in  its  march  homewards  by  the  peasantry 
whose  lands  it  had  ravaged.  The  annals  of  the  time  abound  with 
complaints  of  the  excesses  committed  in  his  subsequent  war  with 
Roderick.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  defeat  of  Bruce's  army  was  popularly 
described  as  the  best  thing  that  had  ever  happened  for  Ireland.  The 
people  only  desired  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  lands  unspoiled,  and  to 
exercise  their  religion  undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  Fitzgeralds. 
Section  I. 

The  first  Anglo-Norman  adventurers  came  to  Ireland  to  acquire  lands 
and  independence.  They  had  never  cordially  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  the  English  crown.  The  recent  course  of  events  threw  independence 
into  their  hands. 

The  eastern  counties  of  Ulster,  and  the  richest  parts  of  Connaught 
and  Munster,  where  they  adjoined  in  Leinster,  were  possessed  by 
Norman  lords  and  occupied  by  English  tenants.  The  manner,  half 
fraudulent,  and  half  forcible,  in  which  they  were  acquired,  had  not 
involved  either  the  extermination  or  distant  expulsion  of  the  native 
owners,  who  had  merely  retired  to  the  more  sterile  and  mountainous 
districts.  During  Bruce's  invasion,  the  Normans,  adopting  the  ancient 
usage  of  the  country,  quartered  their  troops  on  the  peasantry.  This 
custom,  which  might  be  safely  practised  with  a  soldiery  trained  to  it 
from  immemorial  times,  grew  into  an  intolerable  outrage  when  permitted 
to  an  army  whose  only  relaxation  from  rigid  serfdom  at  home  lay  in  the 
indulged  excesses  of  foreign  w^ar.  The  tenants,  unable  to  bear  the 
violence  and  licentiousness  of  their  own  countrymen,  fled  to  England  or 
took  refuge  among  the  Irish,  and  the  native  tribes  returned  to  their  old 
homes. 

Some  lords  of  high  position  deliberately  furthered  this  movement. 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  of  Desmond  let  his  soldiers  loose  on  the  English 
settlers  in  Kerry,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  and  filled  with  his 
Irish  adherents  the  lands  thereby  depopulated.  He  then  renounced  all 
dependence  on  English  law,  and  assumed  the  character  of  an  Irish  chief. 
Some  time  after  the  Earl  of  Ulster  was  murdered  in  a  family  quarrel. 
His  widow  in  terror  hurried  to  England,  leaving  her  territories  undefended. 
The  strength  and  attention  of  England  were  engaged  elsewhere.  Two 
members  of  the  Burke  family^  seized  the  portion  that  lay  in  Connaught, 
comprising  the  present  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  and  qualified 
themselves  for  its  retention  by  adopting  Irish  laws  and  assuming  the 
name  of  MacWilliam.  Two  other  branches  of  the  same  family  took  the 
names  of  MacHubbard  and  MacDavid.  Birmingham  of  Athenry  took 
the  name  of  MacYoris,  and  Mangle  of  MacCostello.  Those  examples 
were  extensively  followed.  The  measures  taken  by  the  English 
Government  to  arrest  the  evil  only  gave  it  greater  strength.  They  made 
Lord  Carrick  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond, 
intending  thus  to  secure  their  fidelity.  They  raised  the  existing  numbers 
of  Palatinates  to  nine.  Carlow,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Kildare,  and  Leix, 
parts  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  and  the  territories  of  the  two  lately  created 

1  From  whom  were  descended,  respectively,  the  Earls  of  Clanrickarde  and  Mayo. 
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earls,  were  all  made  almost  independent  principalities,  whose  lords 
exercised  the  privileges  of  royalty. 

In  adopting  the  character  of  Milesian  chieftains  the  A.ngio-Norrjians 
did  not  omit  its  vices.  They  rather  improved  on  them.  In  this 
disastrous  period  the  native  chiefs  continued  their  intestine  strifes,  as  if 
they  had  no  enemies  outside  their  own  families.  The  O'Conors  fought  a 
battle  among  themselves,  in  which  four  thousand  men  were  slain.  We 
are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  that  led  to  their  contest,  but  whatever 
its  triviality,  and  however  deplorable  the  result,  they  were  undeniably 
excelled  in  a  contemporaneous  quarrel  of  the  Normans.  Lord  Arnold 
Poer  called  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  a  rhymer.  A  violent 
and  sustained  warfare  instantly  burst  out  between  the  insulted  Fitzgerald, 
assisted  by  the  Butlers  and  Birminghams,  and  Poer,  aided  by  the  Burkes. 
Great  numbers  of  those  families  were  slain ;  others  were  driven  to  flight, 
and  their  lands  were  devastated.  The  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  deputy, 
vainly  interposed.  Lord  Poer  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
and  the  unappeased  indignation  of  his  enemies  was  at  last  quelled  by  a 
stern  mandate  from  the  king.  Lord  Philip  Bodnet  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  others  were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Barrys  and  Roches. 
The  Earl  of  Louth,  the  victor  of  Faughard,  and  Talbot  of  Malahide,  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  more,  were  killed  by  the  Savages  and  Gernons. 
Maurice  Fitznicholas,  lord  of  Kerry,  slew  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
MacCarties  as  he  sat  on  the  bench  in  the  assize  court  in  Tralee.  The 
Earl  of  Ulster,  the  year  before  his  assassination,  took  Walter  Burke 
prisoner  and  starved  him  to  death.  The  son  of  the  earl  was  captured  by 
another  Burke,  and  flung  into  a  loch,  with  a  stone  tied  round  his  neck. 

The  simple  ways  of  an  ancient  civilization  were  liable  to  strange 
developments  when  adopted  by  persons  untrained  in  their  history  and 
imimbued  with  their  spirit.  English  chronicles  relate  with  pride  how 
when  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Savage  saw  his  father  building  a  castle — a 
proceeding  alien  to  Irish  customs — he  railed  against  the  act,  and  how 
his  father  yielded  to  his  remonstrances.  This  same  knight  was  in  the 
habit  of  deluging  his  soldiers  with  strong  spirits  before  they  went  to 
battle,  and  he  always  prepared  beforehand  a  sumptuous  feast  for  their 
regalement  on  their  retm'n,  avowedly  satisfied  that  the  enemy  should 
have  the  advantage  of  it  if  they  chanced  to  be  victorious.  This 
grotesque  exaggeration  of  Irish  life  and  hospitality  was  an  instance  of 
the  proverbial  pre-eminence  of  the  Normans  in  Irish  modes  of  thought 
and  manners.  In  subsequent  times  the  dispossessed  lords  of  the  soil 
aped  the  manners  of  their  foreign  masters,  and  such  lineaments  of  truth 
as  lay  under  the  wild  portraiture  that  passed  for  an  Irishman  in  English 
scenic  literature  were  only  the  reflection  of  the  Irish  character  travestied 
by  English  imitation. 

The  accounts  of  Irish  disorder  would  remain  true  in  fact,  but  would 
lead  to  a  worse  than  false  conclusion  if  unaccompanied  by  some  reference 
to  the  contemporaneous  condition  of  England.  The  Great  Baron  was  an 
independent  potentate  who  knew  no  law  but  force.  The  king  on  one 
occasion  required  his  nobles  to  show  their  titles  to  their  estates.  Earl 
Warrenne  flung  a  rusty  sword  on  the  table  as  his  title-deed.  His 
fathers,  he  said,  had  won  their  lauds  with  the  sword  when  they 
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came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  by  his  sword  would  he  maintain 
them.  The  power  that  refused  to  recognise  any  legal  origin  knew  no 
legal  exercise.  The  noble  who  thus  claimed  the  rights  of  a  conqueror 
ruled  over  a  conquered  people.  He  had  a  number  of  retainers  ready  to 
execute  his  will.  All  who  lived  on  his  estate  were  absolutely  at  his 
disposal.  The  lesser  nobles  plundered  the  goods  of  the  trader  on  the 
open  highway.  Once  a  band  of  country  gentlemen  attended  a  great 
merchant  fair  at  Boston.  At  night  they  set  the  booths  on  fire,  robbed 
and  murdered  the  merchants,  and  carried  off  the  booty.  Lawless  bands 
of  club  men  lived  by  outrage,  and  aided  the  nobles  in  their  robberies. 
By  an  Act  of  the  fifth  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  made  felony  to 
cut  out  a  person's  tongue  or  put  out  his  eyes,  crimes  which  the  Act  says 
were  very  frequent. 

The  Irish  of  Leinster  once  more  petitioned  to  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  English  laws.  The  king  recommended  their  request  to  the 
attention  of  the  deputy.  It  was  not  heard  of  again.  It  was  impossible 
to  rest  under  a  dominion  that  neither  enforced  its  laws  on  its  subjects 
nor  extended  them  to  the  natives.  The  Irish  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Meath  ravaged  the  English  settlements  in  their  respective  vicinities. 
All  attempts  to  suppress  them  proved  unavailing.  Sir  John  Darcy,  the 
deputy,  sought  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  The  Irish  still 
remained  masters  in  the  field.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  they  were 
acting  in  concert  with  the  old  Normans  for  the  independence  of  the 
country.  A  new  deputy,  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  having  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  assemble  a  Parliament,  first  in  Dublin  and  then  in  Kilkenny, 
took  a  determined  step,  and  made  prisoners  of  Desmond,  two  Burkes, 
and  two  Birminghams.  One  of  the  Birminghams  was  hanged,  and 
Desmond  was  kept  in  confinement  for  some  time  and  afterwards  sent  to 
England  (1332). 

Section  IL 

King  Edward  III.  manifested  an  intention  of  supporting  the  deputy's 
decisive  measures  by  his  presence.  He  summoned  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
and  others  to  England  to  consult  with  them  on  the  objects  of  his  voyage, 
and  ordered  all  the  ships  in  the  Irish  harbours  to  be  sent  to  Holyhead. 
When  everything  was  ready  he  made  known  that  his  real  purpose  was 
the  invasion  of  Scotland,  Orders  were  issued  that  all  the  disaffected 
in  Ireland  should  be  admitted  to  the  king's  peace  on  easy  terms. 

Full  of  his  prospects  of  personal  ambition,  and  supposing  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  would  be  bound  to  his  service  by  mere  careless 
lenity,  the  king  next  asked  for  help  to  carry  on  his  French  wars.  When 
it  was  refused  he  recalled  all  remissions  of  debts  due  to  the  crown, 
and  cancelled  all  grants  of  lands  made  by  himself  or  his  father.  He 
further  formally  ordained  that  no  person  married  or  possessed  of  estates 
in  Ireland  should  hold  any  ofi&ce  in  that  country  unless  he  also  held 
estates  in  England. 

Later  historians  wonder  why  this  scheme  of  government  was  not 
silently  acted  on  without  being  openly  proclaimed.  They  forgot  that 
the  charm  of  arbitrary  government  consists  in  its  conscious  power  of 
asserting  itself  in  extremities  of  passion  or  necessity. 
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The  Anglo-Irish  lords  called  a  meeting  at  Kilkenny,  at  which  they 
threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  admitted  disorder  on  the  incompetency, 
venality,  and  extortion  of  the  deputies  and  other  officers  of  state,- and 
complained  that,  from  the  same  causes,  the  conquered  lands  were 
rapidly  reverting  to  the  possession  of  the  Irish  enemy. 

The  real  difficulty  of  their  position  with  regard  to  Ireland  now  began 
to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  the  English  king  and  council.  They  seem  to 
have  assumed  that  a  fragment  of  clay  removed  from  England  to  Ireland 
could  still  retain  the  gravitation  of  the  spot  from  which  it  had  been 
taken.  They  expected  that  Englishmen  settled  on  Irish  estates  would 
resist  the  growth  of  those  feelings  that  identify  home  and  country,  and 
would  perpetually  remain  Englishmen  by  the  force  of  political  imagina- 
tion. They  now  saw  that  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  adoption 
must  either  be  treated  as  an  acknowledged  factor  in  the  government  of 
the  English  in  Ireland,  or  be  resisted  by  violence  or  the  substitution  of 
selfish  interest,  as  subversive  of  the  designs  of  the  sovereign  dominion. 

The  examples  of  the  public  officers  alone  showed  the  possibility  of 
detached  love  of  country.  The  deputies  maintained  their  English 
sympathies  and  prejudices  during  their  temporary  sojourn,  formed  no 
ties  of  interest  or  affection  with  the  land  that  ministered  to  their  pro- 
motion, and  in  consequence  succeeded  each  other  with  suspicious 
rapidity,  and  generally  escaped  from  Ireland  by  back  doors,  followed 
by  the  angry  curses  of  unpaid  creditors.  The  time  was  yet  to  come 
when  every  Irish  landlord  might  stand  as  loose  on  Irish  soil,  during  his 
fleeting  visit,  as  an  English  viceroy ;  when  the  sense  of  obligation  could 
travel  with  the  coin  that  represented  the  tiller's  labour,  from  the  land 
where  it  was  produced  to  the  land  where  it  was  consumed  ;  and  when 
envenomed  hatred  of  the  fame  and  honour  of  his  native  land  was  to 
constitute  the  patriotism  of  the  loyal  Irishman. 

Sir  Kalph  Ufford,  who  was  appointed  deputy  in  1343,  set  himself  to 
straighten  the  battle  line  between  the  two  nations.  He  enjoined  that 
the  English  of  the  Pale  should  have  only  one  war  and  one  peace,  that  is, 
that  when  one  English  lord  went  to  war  all  should  aid  him,  and  that  no 
one  should  make  peace  by  himself.  He  then  sought  to  reclaim  the  dis- 
affected nobles.  Desmond,  who  had  been  liberated  from  prison,  was 
summoned  to  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  and  when  he  defiantly  called 
together  a  counter  assembly  at  Callan,  the  deputy  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  it  as  an  act  of  treason.  He  invaded  the  earl's  territories 
with  a  large  army,  collected  his  rents,  and  having  by  stratagem  got 
possession  of  some  of  his  castles,  hanged  on  a  nominal  accusation  the 
knights  who  were  in  charge  of  them.  The  earl  surrendered  himself, 
and  was  bailed  out  by  twenty  knights,  who,  when  he  afterwards  failed 
to  appear,  were  deprived  of  their  lands. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  next  assailed.  An  officer  was  sent  with  two 
WTits,  one  calling  him  to  join  the  king  with  his  forces,  the  other 
authorising  his  seizure  and  imprisonment.  When  the  unexpected 
success  of  the  first  writ  prevented  the  execution  of  the  second,  the 
officer  persuaded  him  to  disband  his  troops  and  accompany  him  to 
Dublin.  There  he  was  arrested  in  the  council  chamber  and  committed 
to  prison.    On  the  deputy's  death  his  rigorous  rule  was  changed.  Des- 
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mond  and  Kildare  were  received  into  favour,  and  served  the  king  in 
France.  Both  earls  were  afterwards  successively  deputies  in  Ireland  in 
1355  and  1361. 

The  barest  concert  of  the  Irish  chiefs  would  now  have  sufficed  to 
l  ecover  the  whole  island.  Ulster,  Connaught,  and  Munster  were  over- 
flowing into  the  Pale,  and  even  in  Leinster,  in  the  midst  of  the  English 
settlement,  the  native  clans  were  growing  strong  and  exhibiting  hostility. 
In  1358  the  O'Moores  of  Leix  defeated  the  English  of  Dublin,  slaying 
two  hundred  and  forty  of  their  number.  But  the  Irish  had  no  united 
plans,  unless  their  attachment  to  their  national  customs  can  be  so 
denominated.  They  elected  their  chiefs,  and  observed  their  ancient 
laws,  not  defying  but  utterly  ignoring  the  English.  This  instinctive 
policy  would  have  proved  the  next  wisest  had  it  been  allowed  time  to 
work.  The  Anglo-Irish  families  were  numerously  and  rapidly  falling 
from  the  English  connection,  and  blending  with  the  native  population. 

In  1361  King  Edward  sent  his  second  son,  Lionel,  who  claimed  in 
right  of  his  wife^  to  be  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Lord  of  Connaught,  to 
Ireland,  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  By  a  Royal  proclama- 
tion the  Anglo-Irish  were  forbidden  to  approach  the  English  camp. 
When  his  army  was  almost  destroyed  Lionel  was  forced  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  the  men  he  had  thus  insulted,  and  the  king  ordered  all  the  Anglo- 
Irish  in  England  to  hasten  to  his  assistance.  Having  celebrated  his 
escape  as  if  it  were  a  triumph,  he  returned  home,  and  a  law  was  passed 
forbidding  any  mention  of  the  difi^erence  between  English-born  and 
Irish-born  residents  in  Ireland. 

In  1367  Lionel  again  went  to  Ireland,  and  at  a  Parliament  assembled 
at  Kilkenny,  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  marriage,  gossipred,  or 
fosterage  with  the  Irish  to  be  treason,  making  it  penal  to  adopt  Irish 
customs,  or  dress,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Irish  people,  especially 
with  their  bards,  and  strictly  prohibiting  the  admission  of  a  mere  Irish- 
man to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  within  the  English  district. 

Indications  of  an  equitable  and  a  pacific  spirit  have  been  sought  for 
in  this  statute.  We  must  interpret  it  with  its  historical  context, 
English-born  residents  in  Ireland,  with  pride  violent  in  proportion  as  it 
was  baseless,  affected  to  abhor  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  called  them  Irish 
dogs.  The  latter  retaliated,  and  called  the  former  English  hobbes. 
The  English  Court  adopted  the  side  and  sentiments  of  the  hobbes,  and 
would  not  suffer  the  dogs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fight  with  them  against 
the  common  enemy.  When  it  was  found  that  England  could  make  no 
way  in  Ireland  without  the  aid  of  men  born  in  Ireland,  the  law  was 
passed  forbidding  any  mention  of  distinctions  of  birth.  The  statute  of 
Kilkenny  aimed  simply  at  turning  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  and  the  English  resident  in  Ireland,  on  the  mere  Irishman.  Eight 
bishops,  two  of  them  bearing  Irish  names,  were  present  at  this  Parlia- 
ment. 

Section  III. 

On  the  departure  of  Lionel,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence, 
to  commemorate  imaginary  victories  won  in  Clare,  Desmond  became 

^  She  was  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  had  been  murdered. 
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deputy,  quarrelled  with  the  Birminghams,  and  was  replaced  by  de 
Windsor,  who  adopted  the  desperate  plan  of  taking  some  of  the  Irish 
clans  into  his  pay,  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  their  countrymen.  Iri  1371 
de  Windsor  was  succeeded  by  Kildare,  who  held  office  only  for  a  year. 
In  the  following  year  there  were  three  successive  deputies.  Then  de 
Windsor  was  re-appointed,  and  insisted  on  an  allowance  of  eleven  thou- 
sand pounds,  though  the  revenue  of  the  country  was  only  ten  thousand. 

The  English  Parliament  demanded  that  a  sum  should  be  raised  in 
Ireland  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses,  and  were  met  by  a 
plea  of  poverty.  The  king  summoned  the  Irish  Parliament  to  England 
to  debate  on  the  subject.  The  Irish  Parliament  replied  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  send  delegates  to  England,  but  that  in  deference  to  the 
king's  wish  they  would  send  them,  reserving,  however,  the  power  to 
grant  subsidies. 

Meanwhile  the  O'Neills  of  Ulster,  the  O'Conors  of  SHgo,  the 
Mac  Mahons  of  Oriel,  and  the  O'Kellys  of  Galway,  reduced  the 
English  in  those  localities.  The  Leinster  clans  were  gradually  narrow- 
ing and  reclaiming  the  Pale.  The  Normans  did  not  dare  to  meet  their 
enemy  in  the  field.  They  assassinated  Mac  Murrough,  and  having  by 
treachery  got  twenty-five  of  the  Tiernans  of  Cavan,  who  were  marching 
against  them,  into  their  power,  they  beheaded  them.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  Ireland  towards  the  close  of  a  reign  specially  distinguished 
as  glorious  in  English  annals. 

An  established  Government  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  England 
at  this  period.  The  nobles,  for  their  own  purposes,  preserved  the  fiction 
of  a  sovereign  whom  they  exercised  the  right  of  dethroning  at  their  will. 
The  kings,  who  by  ability  might  have  introduced  settled  order,  betook 
themselves  from  the  danger  of  the  task  to  foreign  wars.  Those  who 
were  unambitious  or  desirous  of  enjoying  the  delights  of  power,  found 
themselves  beset  with  perils.  The  people  were  a  dead  weight  thrown 
now  into  one  scale  and  now  into  another,  and  despised  when  the 
momentary  object  of  either  party  was  gained.  Edward  III.  was  wholly 
occupied  in  his  wars  with  France  in  his  riper  manhood,  and  in  his  later 
years  was  reduced  to  dotage  by  the  wiles  of  a  domineering  mistress. 

Richard  II.  was  eleven  years  old  on  his  grandfather's  death.  When 
he  came  of  age  he  bestowed  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Pale  for  life 
on  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  authority  to  conquer  and  appropriate 
the  rest  of  the  island.  The  Parliament  ratified  the  grant  and  voted  a 
supply  of  troops  for  two  years.  At  the  last  moment  Richard  changed 
his  mind  and  refused  to  allow  de  Vere  to  leave  England.  Sir  William 
Stanley  was  appointed  his  deputy,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Mac  Murrough,  who  was  already  in  the  pay  of  the  Normans. 

In  1393  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  uncle,  undertook  the 
viceroyalty,  and  was  about  to  embark  for  the  seat  of  his  government, 
when  the  king  countermanded  his  appointment,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  going  to  Ireland  in  person.  He  landed  with  four  thousand 
men  at  arms,  thirty  thousand  archers,  and  quite  a  troop  of  dukes,  earls, 
and  other  titled  personages.  The  scenes  of  his  projected  victories  were 
the  parade  ground  and  the  palace.  He  brought  with  him  all  the  royal 
jewels,  and  armed  with  their  splendour,  directed  a  whole  artillery  of 
sumptuous  feasts  against  the  unsophisticated  senses  of  the  enemy. 
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The  Milesians  have  never  shrunk  from  this  species  of  encounter. 
O'Conor,  O'Brien,  O'Neill,  and  Mac  Murrough,  with  seventy-five  lesser 
chiefs,  repaired  to  Dublin,  and  went  through  elaborate  forms  of  sub- 
mission, the  display  of  which  gratified  their  self-importance  far  more 
than  the  terms  of  the  engagements  into  which  they  entered  occupied 
their  attention. 

Richard  wished  to  confer  knighthood  on  the  four  provincial  kings. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  honour  they  were  required  to  conform  to  the 
manners  and  dress  of  the  English.  The  customs  of  the  two  countries 
first  came  into  collision  in  the  matter  of  taking  food.  The  Irish  kings 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  and  drinking  at  the  same  table 
with  their  minstrels  and  retainers.  When  their  hosts,  with  as  great 
solemnity  as  if  they  were  performing  a  religious  service,  arranged  sepa- 
rate tables,  the  kings  looked  at  each  other,  smiled,  and  acquiesced.  The 
court  dress  of  the  English,  and  the  use  of  saddles  and  bridles,  were 
further  novelties  to  which  they  courteously  resigned  themselves. 

But  there  is  no  boundary  in  the  delicate  inquisitiveness  of  conscious 
civilization  when  dealing  with  the  ways  of  savage  life.  Their  instructor, 
expecting  no  doubt  some  extraordinary  revelation  of  heresy,  questioned 
his  guests  on  their  creed.  The  Rubicon  of  good  manners  was  now 
passed,  and  the  Irish  kings  felt  the  insult  for  a  moment,  but  with 
marvellous  self-possession  they  immediately  recovered  themselves,  and 
replied  that  they  believed  in  God  and  the  Trinity  as  he  did.  Which 
Pope  they  adhered  to  was  the  next  object  of  enquiry.  They  answered 
without  hesitation  that  they  adhered  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  They  were 
asked  if  they  would  wish  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood.  They 
answered  that  they  had  already  been  knighted  according  to  the  national 
usage  when  childrenu  And  when  they  were  informed  that  the  King  of 
England  had  no  regard  to  such  a  puerile  ceremony,  they  quietly  con- 
curred in  the  new  proposal. 

The  Earl  of  Ormond  some  days  after  enquired  whether  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  had  received,  and  they  made  answer 
with  wonderful  composure,  that  they  were  most  obhged  for  the  pains 
their  instructor  had  taken  with  them  in  showing  them  the  usages  of  his 
country.  The  historian  of  this  event  informs  us  that  the  reply  of  those 
Irish  kings  was  agreeable  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  because  it  showed 
sense.^  When  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  at  Valentia  in  1867,  the 
English  newspapers  told  with  surprise  how  the  peasants  actually  mani- 
fested some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  in  seeking 
employment  and  receiving  remuneration  in  divers  small  ways  from  the 
distinguished  visitors  who  were  present.  One  history,  at  least,  repeats 
itself.  The  four  kings  were  knighted  and,  dressed  in  robes  of  state,  sat 
at  a  grand  banquet  at  the  royal  table. 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  Richard  gave  an  account 
of  Irish  affairs.  Engrossed  by  what  he  actually  saw,  and  not  disturbed 
by  the  dominant  interests  of  his  English  realm,  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  injury  and  wrong  had  goaded  the  people  into  rebellion,  and  that  all 
that  was  needed  to  promote  order  was  pardon  and  kindness.  The  Duke, 
writing  in  England  and  thinking  only  of  England,  reminded  his  nephew 
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that  severe  measures  were  his  original  purpose,  and  recommended  him, 
at  least,  to  exact  contributions  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

Richard  seems  to  have  been  really  desirous  of  pacifying  the  English 
district,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  aim  was  the  surest  warrant  of  success. 
He  appointed  trustworthy  judges,  and  was  engaged  in  reforming  the 
laws,  when  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London  arrived  in  Ire- 
land, representing  the  danger  to  which  the  church  was  exposed  from  the 
preaching  of  the  Lollards,  and  urging  the  king's  return  to  meet  the 
crisis.  Richard  sailed  for  England,  after  a  residence  of  nine  months, 
leaving  Roger  Mortimer  as  his  deputy. 

It  was  not  possible  that  the  intercourse  of  a  few  months  with  the 
courtiers  of  England  could  have  changed  the  habits  of  the  Irish  chiefs.  If 
Richard  remained  in  Ireland  it  is  to  be  presumed  from  the  readiness 
with  which  they  conformed  to  the  usages  of  his  court  and  entered  into 
its  enjoyments,  that  they  would  in  a  little  time  be  attracted  by  new 
pleasures  and  form  new  ambitions,  and  seek  permanent  relations  with 
the  government  through  which  those  pleasures  and  ambitions  could  be 
gratified.  It  was  by  persistently  employing  the  great  Anglo-Irish  lords 
in  the  royal  service,  and  flattering  them  with  titles  and  favours,  that 
the  fidelity  of  a  portion  of  them  was  preserved  to  the  crown,  and  they 
were  prevented  from  becoming  Irish.  With  the  original  Irish  chiefs  no 
such  pains  were  taken. 

The  momentary  excitement  sent  the  visitors  of  Richard  back  to  their 
ordinary  pursuits  with  a  double  zest.  The  Leinster  chiefs  had  engaged 
to  quit  the  province,  and  surrender  their  lands.  Apart  from  their 
having  no  power  to  make  this  promise  without  the  consent  of  their 
clans,  they  could  only  have  been  reconciled  personally  to  the  loss  of 
their  homes  by  the  prospect  of  a  Royal  reception  at  Dublin,  to  which 
they  might  occasionally  repair  from  the  more  distant  region  to  which 
they  were  to  be  relegated.  Deprived  of  such  an  inducement,  they 
delayed,  then  objected,  and  at  last  resisted.  A  general  conflict  began, 
in  which  the  Normans,  after  having  burned  Glendalough,  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  O'Byrnes  and  OTooles,  and  their  leader,  Mortimer,  was 
slain. 

Richard,  who  had  got  rid  of  his  chief  opponents,  and  made  himself 
supreme  master  of  England,  was  at  this  time  leading  a  life  of  luxury, 
and  spending  the  national  revenues  on  his  pleasures.  When  he  heard 
of  Mortimer's  death  he  resolved  to  avenge  it.  At  a  grievous  cost  to  his 
subjects,  he  raised  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  landed  at  Water- 
ford  in  June,  1399. 

Appearing  in  a  new  character,  he  found  everything  changed. 
MacMurrough  denounced  the  wrongfulness  of  the  original  occupation 
of  Ireland,  and  declared  his  determination  to  disown  if  not  to  undo  it. 
When  Richard  marched  against  him  he  hovered  round  the  vast  arma- 
ment with  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  whose  disciplined  activity 
kept  the  English  in  constant  alarm.  When  the  Royal  army  prepared 
for  battle,  MacMurrough  disappeared.  When  they  were  off"  their  guard 
he  suddenly  dashed  on  their  path,  the  wild  shouts  of  his  men  striking 
them  with  dismay,  while  their  spears  smote  through  shield  and 
armour  from  side  to  side. 
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This  harassing  warfare  continued  till  the  king's  forces  were  reduced 
to  the  direst  distress  by  want  of  provisions.  MacMurrough  then  pro- 
posed a  conference.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sent  to  meet  him.  A 
long  discussion  was  terminated  by  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  Irish  chief 
to  consent  to  anything  more  than  a  nominal  submission.  The  king 
protested  that  he  would  get  possession  of  the  rebel  alive  or  dead  before 
he  left  the  island.  He  marched  to  Dublin  with  his  half-starved  troops, 
and  offered  a  hundred  golden  marks  for  MacMurrough's  head.  News 
then  came  that  a  rival  to  his  throne  had  appeared  in  England,  and  he 
returned  to  that  country  to  find  his  kingdom  lost,  and  to  lose  his  life 
by  unknown  assassination. 

Those  events  form  the  principal  if  not  the  only  items  of  Irish  history 
in  the  pages  of  English  writers.  They  appear  only  as  two  or  three 
obscure  entries  in  the  annals  of  the  Irish  historians.  The  death  of 
Mortimer  in  Leinster  ranks  with  the  death  of  some  undistinguished 
chief  in  Munster  or  Ulster.  The  arrivals  and  departures  of  Richard 
obtain  no  more  notice  than  the  founding  of  an  abbey  or  the  lifting  of 
a  herd  of  cattle. 

Section  IV. 

The  forces  that  were  to  become  predominant  in  English  history  were 
now  struggling,  amidst  repeated  interruptions,  to  take  definite  shape. 
Slavery  in  its  most  absolute  form  still  extensively  prevailed.  The 
Norman  nobles  and  great  Churchmen  divided  between  them  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  Popular  discontent,  seizing  on  the  rudimentary  principles 
of  religion  as  an  argument  for  universal  equality,  directed  them,  as  was 
natural,  most  pointedly  against  the  luxurious  and  worldly-minded 
clergy,  numbers  of  whom  were  foreigners.  This  was  the  first  opening 
of  the  germ  of  the  English  Reformation  and  Revolution. 

The  nobles,  who  looked  on  the  possessions  of  the  Church  with  a 
longing  eye,  saw  in  the  detachment  of  the  people  from  the  clergy  a 
prospect  of  future  plunder.  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
strengthened  the  Church  for  the  time,  and  offered  the  nobles  a  more 
immediate  object  for  their  insatiable  avarice.  A  part  of  France  had 
been  seized  by  Rollo  while  the  country  was  convulsed  by  rival  claims  to 
the  throne.  A  similar  dissension  now  tempted  a  similar  invasion.  The 
French  wars  of  England  were  the  expeditions  of  robbers.  The  king, 
holding  his  English  throne  only  by  a  parliamentary  title,  sought  to 
reign  in  Normandy  by  the  stronger  and  more  congenial  right  of  con- 
quest. The  nobles,  with  the  passions  of  bandits,  thirsted  for  the  plunder 
of  country  houses  and  the  ransom  of  prisoners.  The  Saxon  soldiers 
found  freedom  in  distant  service,  and  struck  with  blind  rage  against  the 
country  to  which  all  their  miseries  were  traceable. 

Wars  undertaken  in  sordid  lawlessness  were  conducted  with  corre- 
sponding cold-blooded  cruelty.  The  bravest  captives  were  butchered, 
and  the  inspired  maiden  who  foiled  the  enterprise  was  burned  at  the 
stake.  We  follow  other  men  to  the  height  of  their  ambition  and  find  a 
barren  rock ;  we  trace  the  Norman  to  the  summit  of  his  victory  and 
discover  an  outlet  of  hell. 
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Having  succeeded  only  in  making  France  united,  the  invaders 
returned  to  exhaust  their  inflamed  and  disappointed  passions  on  the 
vitals  of  England,  and  thus  to  frustrate  for  a  while  longer  the  patient 
but  unslumbering  liberties  of  their  country.  Most  Englishmen  know 
the  events  of  this  period,  abroad  and  at  home,  chiefly  through  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare. 

The  method  of  silent  aggression,  by  which  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Papal  Bull  it  was  intended  to  appropriate  the  lands  of  Ireland,  was 
found  to  be  a  failure.  The  English  settlers  melted  into  the  Irish  life, 
and  the  Pale  was  tolerated  just  as  any  of  the  other  tribes,  in  a  state  of 
general  disunion.  As  the  power  of  Rome  insensibly  declined  in 
England,  the  Irish  Council  began  to  change  their  unconsciousness  of 
the  existence  of  an  Irish  people  for  acts  of  parliamentary  attack. 

Ormond  was  made  deputy  in  1403,  and  fought  a  desperate  battle 
with  Art  Mac  Murrough.  To  supplement  a  doubtful  victory,  the 
statute  of  Kilkenny  was  renewed.  In  1408,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
second  son  of  Henry  IV,,  who  had  been  deputy  before  Ormond,  again 
succeeded  to  the  office,  having  stipulated  that  one  or  two  families  from 
every  parish  in  England  should  be  transplanted  into  Ireland  at  the 
king's  charges.  He  supposed  that  the  colonists  lost  their  nationality, 
not  by  change  of  nation,  but  by  Irish  infection.  After  some  other 
undertakings  of  a  similar  kind,  he  concluded  that  a  victory  in  the  field 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  economical  measures.  He  attacked 
Mac  Murrough,  and  in  a  fight  in  which  at  least  ten  thousand  men  were 
arrayed  on  either  side,  received  a  total  defeat  under  the  very  walls  of 
Dublin.  He  escaped  only  with  his  life,  wounded  and  humbled.  The 
Council  found  their  usual  relief  in  an  act  of  parliament.  At  a  time 
when  the  former  laws  against  gossipred,  intermarriages,  and  mutual 
traffic  were  impracticable  as  they  were  inexpedient,  they  were  re-enacted 
and  flung  as  a  kind  of  legislative  excommunication  against  the  Irish 
people.  In  order  that  not  a  single  soul  should  escape  the  impending 
curse,  it  was  further  enacted  that  no  Irish  enemy  should  depart  from 
the  realm,  and  that  the  goods  of  any  Irishman  attempting  to  escape 
should  be  seized  and  forfeited.  This  was  only  idle  bravado.  None  of 
the  Irish  were  anxious  to  leave  their  own  country,  where  there  was 
ample  room  for  them ;  and  had  they  chosen  to  leave,  there  was  no 
power  to  prevent  them.  When  those  laws  were  passed,  several  Irish 
chiefs  were  in  receipt  of  annual  tributes  from  the  Normans  as  the  price 
of  peace,  and  the  English  settlement  existed  only  by  their  protection. 
They  were  not  eager  to  exterminate  an  enemy  who  flattered  their  im- 
portance, and  ministered  to  their  resources. 

The  Irish  had  no  Parliament  to  fulminate  retaliatory  enactments 
against  the  foe ;  but  they  had  bards^  who  were  formidable  for  their 
satirical  power.  Stanley,  who  was  for  some  time  deputy,  ofl"ended  the 
political  family  of  the  O'Higgins  by  his  general  contempt  for  poetry,  and 
his  particular  ill-treatment  of  themselves.  He  was  satirized  by  them 
with  alJ  due  solemnity,  and  as  he  died  a  few  weeks  after,  they  had  some- 
thing to  allege  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  their  art. 

The  English  legislature,  which  by  the  deliberate  exclusion  of  the 
popular  element  had  ceased  to  be  a  national  institution,  exhibited  with 
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greater  success  the  same  spirit  of  intolerant  insult  towards  its  English 
subjects  in  Ireland  that  the  Irish  assembly  had  displayed  towards  the 
natives.  The  Pale  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  adventurers  who  had 
come  from  England  in  hopes  of  plunder,  and  foiled  in  their  projects, 
had  subsided  into  the  vicious  and  dishonourable  courses  which  are 
generally  the  alternative  with  persons  of  this  description.  There  is  no 
type  of  character  so  unlike  the  Irish  disposition  as  this,  yet  Ireland  has 
always  been  credited  with  the  production  of  the  degraded  foreigners 
who  have  failed  to  win  or  retain  a  place  among  her  aristocracy  by  fraud 
or  rapine.  The  Parliament  of  England,  shrinking  from  the  sight  of  its 
own  people  defeated  and  degraded,  passed  a  law  that  no  inhabitant  of 
Ireland  should  be  permitted  to  live  in  England.  When  they  found  it 
necessary  afterwards  to  leave  an  opening  in  favour  of  those  who  came  to 
be  educated,  the  exception  proved  of  no  avail,  for  the  Anglo  Irish 
students  were  ignominiously  excluded  from  the  Inns  of  Court.  When 
Ireland  flourished  as  a  land  of  schools  and  colleges,  before  her  peace  was 
disturbed  by  Normans  and  Anglo-Normans,  her  treatment  of  strangers 
who  came  to  her  shores,  seeking  knowledge,  had  been  very  different. 

The  continued  successes  of  the  Irish  procured  the  appointment  of 
Sir  John  Talbot,  Lord  Furnival,  as  deputy,  in  1414.  He  made  a  show 
of  activity  by  joining  several  of  the  lesser  chiefs  successively  in  attacks 
on  each  other;  bat  he  did  not  turn  the  tide  of  victory.  The  O'Haras 
defeated  and  slew  de  Exeter ;  O'Conor  Faly  overcame  and  despoiled  the 
English  of  Meath ;  and  Mac  Murrough  compelled  the  English  of  Wexford 
to  give  him  hostages.  This  was  the  last  of  MacMurrough's  long  list  of 
triumphs.  He  died  the  next  year  (1417),  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison.  In  1418,  Talbot,  just  before  his  departure,  attempted  to 
plunder  Magennis  of  Iveah  in  Ulidia,  but  was  repulsed,  pursued,  and 
utterly  defeated  by  that  chief. 

This  deputy  is  described  by  the  native  writers  as  a  plunderer  of 
chieftains,  poets,  and  saints.  He  was  charged  by  the  English  of  the 
Pale  with  leaving  the  country  without  paying  his  debts.  Desirous  of 
making  his  conduct  favourably  known  to  the  king,  he  contrived  to  obtain 
an  address  approving  of  his  government.  To  counteract  this  document, 
a  petition  was  drawn  up  by  the  Parliament,  complaining  of  the 
intolerance  and  tyranny  of  the  English  deputies.  Talbot  afterwards 
went  to  the  French  wars,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
became  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Time  and  place  distinguish  the  hero 
from  the  swindler. 

The  Earl  of  Ormond  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  in  1419, 
displacing  Archbishop  Talbot,  whom  his  brother.  Lord  Furnival,  had 
left  in  charge  of  the  settlement.  In  the  usual  address  from  the 
Parliament  to  the  king,  all  the  governors  sent  from  England  were  charged 
with  extortion  and  fraud,  while  nothing  but  praise  was  reserved  for 
those  who  were  residents  in  the  country.  Indications  in  the  same 
direction  were  visible  in  the  request  that  the  king  should  visit  his  Irish 
realm  in  person,  and  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  coinage  of  money 
as  in  England.  The  occasional  residence  of  the  sovereign  in  Ireland 
would  at  once  equalise  and  distinguish  the  two  islands,  while  the 
government  by  foreign  lieutenants  made  Ireland  an  inferior,  obscure, 
and  dependent  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  and  heir  to  the 
English  crown,  haviug  been  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant,  did  not  proceed 
to  Dublin,  but  nominated  the  Bishop  of  Meath  as  his  deputy.  ,  Arch- 
bishop Talbot  protested  against  this  arrangement,  on  the  ground  that 
the  deputy's  commission  bore  only  the  private  seal  of  his  principal. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  objection  could  not  be  pressed,  the  contest 
was  carried  on  by  getting  up  an  accusation  against  the  Bishop  of  having 
stolen  a  chalice. 

Some  Scotch  marauders  appearing  in  the  North,  Ormond  assumed 
the  deputyship,  but  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  thinking  his  private  interests 
concerned,  now  came  on  the  scene.  He  was  successfully  engaged  in 
prosecuting  a  conciliatory  policy  when  he  suddenly  died  at  Trim. 

Lord  Furnival  again  became  deputy,  and  pretending  to  continue  the 
friendly  relations  of  his  predecessor,  treacherously  made  prisoners  of 
O'Neill,  O'Conor,  and  a  number  of  other  Irish  chiefs,  and  liberated 
them  on  conditions  that  mainly  regarded  his  personal  interests  and 
those  of  his  brother  the  Archbishop.  Ormond  succeeded  to  the  vice- 
royalty,  and  came  to  friendly  terms  with  O'Neill,  who  acknowledged 
himself  liege  man  to  the  King  of  England.  In  1438  he  acted  as  deputy 
to  Lord  Wells,  and  was  about  to  be  raised  to  the  higher  office  when 
Archbishop  Talbot,  the  representative  of  English  supremacy,  drew  up  a 
series  of  condemnatory  articles  against  him,  and  requested  that  the 
chief  power  should  be  bestowed  on  some  great  English  lord,  who  could 
command  greater  confidence  than  any  Irishman  was  likely  to  inspire. 
The  Earl  was,  notwithstanding,  raised  to  the  vice-royalty,  and  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who,  having 
usurped  the  title  and  added  to  its  territories  by  an  illegal  grant  of  one- 
half  of  what  was  called  the  Kingdom  of  Cork,  now  obtained  patents 
from  Government  that  gave  validity  to  his  claims,  and  exempted  him 
during  life  from  attendance  at  Parliament. 

So  greatly  had  the  power  of  the  Irish  iuicreased  since  the  statute 
that  forbad  the  mingling  of  the  races,  that  Desmond  could  assign  the 
difficulty  of  passing  through  the  enemy's  country  as  a  reason  for  absent- 
ing himself  from  the  capital. 

The  English  inhabitants  of  the  Pale,  which  at  this  time  consisted 
only  of  portions  of  the  four  shires  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Louth, 
less  than  one  half  its  former  extent,  were  so  harassed  by  incompetent 
and  corrupt  legal  officials,  and  by  the  troops  that  were  maintained  for 
their  defence,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  enemy,  that  they  wavered 
between  flight  to  England,  and  the  adoption  of  Irish  laws. 

Against  this  increase  of  native  influence  in  the  south  two  ofisets 
must  be  made.  The  Earls  of  Desmond,  Ormond  and  Kildare  were 
establishing  their  power  and  independence,  and  winning  the  affections 
of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  disintegration  of  the  native  chieftainries  was 
steadily  progressing.  The  O'Conors  were  already  divided  under  an 
O'Conor  Don  and  an  O'Conor  Roe.  In  1445,  the  O'Farrells  partitioned 
Anally^  between  two  lords.  In  1446,  the  ^MacDonoghs  elected  two 
chiefs  and  shared  the  territory  of  Tirerrill  between  them.  A  MacDermot 
of  the  Wood  descended  to  joint  equality  with  a  MacDermot  of  the  Rock, 

1  Anally  is  tlie  modem  Longford. 
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an  O'Brien  of  Ara  became  rival  or  partner  to  the  O'Brien  of  Thomond, 
and  the  nephews  of  Art  MacMurrough  disputed  the  superiority  of 
his  sons. 

The  north,  on  the  other  hand,  was  becoming  united  and  aggressive. 
O'Neill  reduced  Anally  and  Oriel,  paying  stipends  to  the  Irish  according 
to  the  national  custom,  and  receiving  tribute  from  the  English.  He  even 
extended  his  ascendancy  by  the  employment  of  English  troops. 

Section  V. 

Ihe  constantly  healing  wounds  of  Ireland  were  added  to  by  daily 
accessions  of  fresh  invaders,  and  were  torn  open  as  fast  as  they  closed 
by  legislative  enactments.  The  statute  of  Kilkenny,  so  far  as  its  opera- 
tions availed,  turned  an  injury,  whose  smart  would  have  soon  subsided, 
into  a  perpetual  festering  sore.  The  bitterness  of  invasion,  to  reverse 
the  prophet's  figure,  was  not  allowed  to  digest  into  sweetness,  but  must 
remain  bitterness  in  the  mouth  for  ever.  The  increase  of  the  Irish, 
their  encroachments  on  the  Pale,  and  the  lawlessness  that  pervaded  all 
races  and  classes  demanded,  it  may  be,  the  raising  of  a  barrier  of 
separation  as  the  only  defensive  measure  of  which  England  was  capable 
at  the  time.  But  England  was  not  defending  herself :  she  was  only 
defending  an  artificial  and  unjustifiable  position  in  Ireland.  Her  help- 
lessness in  that  position  did  not  arise  from  its  inherent  difficulties,  but 
from  her  neglect  of  Irish  afi'airs  in  consequence  of  her  absorption  in 
foreign  wars.  She  could  not  govern  Ireland,  and  so  the  statute  of 
Kilkenny  was  raised  to  keep  the  races  apart  until  there  was  strength  for 
more  active  measures.  What  else  could  England  do  1  it  is  asked.  We 
must  not  linger  to  contemplate  a  people  passing  through  an  interval  in 
conquest,  and  expecting  the  angry  waters  to  stand  as  walls  on  right 
hand  and  on  left  till  firm  land  was  gained. 

It  is  always  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  the  Norman  king  who 
first  came  to  Ireland,  and  his  successors,  thought  only  of  extending 
religion  and  good  government.  If  we  cast  aside  this  palpable  delusion 
the  whole  subject  is  clear  as  noonday.  England,  it  is  said,  must  conquer 
Ireland  or  succumb ;  she  must  sow  disunion  or  fail ;  she  must  exter- 
minate Irishmen  or  yield.  The  true  statement  is  this :  England  must 
conquer  Ireland,  or  leave  it  as  God  and  nature  meant  every  nation  to 
be,  unconquered ;  she  must  sow  disunion  in  Ireland,  or  leave  Ireland  to 
grow  into  union  and  peace;  she  must  exterminate  Irishmen,  or  be 
human,  and  not  exterminate  them.  Her  attempt  to  govern  Ireland  had 
been  practically  only  the  delegation  to  Ireland  of  robbers  of  land  pro- 
tected by  soldiers.  Was  it  worth  her  while  to  persist  in  this  undertaking 
till  she  succeeded  in  planting  those  men  throughout  the  country,  still 
protected  by  soldiers'?  She  had  transfused  into  Ireland  some  of  the 
impure  civil  and  ecclesiastical  blood  that  was  enfevering  her  own  life ; 
and  when  the  vigoiu-  of  the  Irish  constitution  was  assimilating  this 
indigestible  material  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  arrested  and  forbad  the 
process.  It  may  be  said  that  the  French  wars  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  necessity;  but  Ireland,  and  the  same  may  be  Said  of  England, 
was  not  accountable  for  the  French  wars ;  neither  was  Ireland  or 
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England  accountable  for  the  civil  wars  which  we  are  now  to  see  involving 
Ireland  in  still  deeper  confusion  and  wretchedness. 

The  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  descendants  of  two  sons  of 
Edward  III.  The  Yorkists  had  the  prior  legal  right  to  the  throne,  but 
the  Lancastrian  Henry  IV.  had  deposed  Richard  II.,  avenging  a  personal 
wrong,  and  had  taken  his  place.  His  grandson,  Henry  VI.,  was  now 
King  of  England. 

In  1449,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  nephew  of  Mortimer,  and  inheritor 
of  his  claim  to  the  English  crown,  came  to  Ireland  as  viceroy.  The 
motive  of  his  appointment  was  that  his  removal  might  rid  the  reigning 
family  of  a  danger.  Its  pretext  was  the  outbreak  of  a  general  rebellion 
in  Ireland  against  the  English  Government.  This  was  a  mere  state 
fiction  devised  for  the  occasion.  When  the  duke  arrived,  the  Irish  of 
the  vicinity  where  he  landed  vied  with  the  English  in  providing  him 
with  beeves  for  his  kitchen.  He  encouraged  this  friendly  disposition 
and  sought  it  even  on  the  battle-field.  The  MacGeoghegans  and  a  body 
of  English  were  devastating  part  of  Meath ;  he  made  overtures  and 
easily  came  to  terms  with  them.  He  conciliated  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
who  was  a  Lancastrian  partisan,  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  was 
living  apart  from  public  interests  as  an  Irish  chieftain,  by  making  them 
sponsors  for  his  third  son  George,  thus  appealing  to  their  Irish  associa- 
tions rather  than  to  their  English  loyalty. 

The  insurrection  under  Cade,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  which  occurred 
at  this  time,  was  industriously  ascribed  to  the  duke's  instigation,  and  it 
was  reported  that  he  was  about  to  lead  an  Irish  army  to  England.  To 
allay  those  suspicions  he  went  to  London  (1451)  unattended,  and  the 
king  being  seized  with  insanity,  he  was  made  Protector  of  the  realm  by 
Parliament.  The  king  recovered,  took  the  field,  was  beaten,  and  taken 
prisoner  at  St.  Albans,  and  the  duke  was  again  made  Protector,  during 
the  minority  of  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales.  The  friends  of  the  king 
re-asserted  his  authority,  were  defeated  at  Bloreheath,  but  gained  a 
success  immediately  after  at  Ludlow  by  treachery,  and  the  Yorkist 
leaders  fled. 

The  duke  took  refuge  in  Ireland  (1459).  He  was  formally  attainted 
by  a  Parliament  held  at  Coventry,  and  writs  were  issued  against  some  of 
his  followers.  The  Irish  Parliament  immediately  and  unanimously 
explained  their  repeated  request  for  a  resident  ruler  by  setting  them- 
selves in  direct  opposition  to  the  English  Government,  and  asserting 
their  sovereignty  and  complete  legislative  independence.  They  declared 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  York  sacred,  and  executed  according  to  the 
law  of  treason  some  emissaries  sent  by  Ormond  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 
They  founded  their  claim  to  independence  on  a  distinctively  Irish 
characteristic,  for  they  defended  the  duke  on  the  plea  that  it  had  always 
been  the  custom  in  their  land  to  succour  and  entertain  strangers.  Their 
intentions  were  made  plainer  by  some  further  measures.  They  declared 
the  lands  of  absentees  forfeited,  resumed  all  grants  made  during  Henry's 
reign,  and  enacted  that  for  every  possession  of  twenty  pounds,  an  archer, 
horsed  and  armed  after  the  English  fashion,  should  be  maintained. 

York  was  virtually  king  in  Ireland,  but  he  was  a  member  of  an 
English  party,  and  was  swayed  by  its  movements.    His  son  Edward, 
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after  visiting  Ireland,  joined  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury  in 
Calais,  made  with  them  a  descent  on  England,  and  won  the  battle  of 
Northampton  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  king's  generals. 

The  duke  left  Ireland,  accompanied  by  numbers  of  Irish  adherents, 
and  was  appointed  virtual  ruler  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king,  and  heir 
on  his  death.  The  queen  raised  an  army  in  the  north,  in  which  Ormond 
held  a  chief  command,  and  the  duke,  miscalculating  its  strength,  was 
drfeated  and  slain  at  Wakefield.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and,  decorated 
with  a  paper  crown,  was  fixed  on  the  gate  of  York.  His  son,  the  Earl 
of  Rutland,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  taken  prisoner  and  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  Lord  Clifford. 

Edward,  the  new  Duke  of  York,  when  the  battle  of  Mortimer's 
Cross  drove  the  queen  to  the  north,  entered  London,  and  was  declared 
king  by  popular  election  (1461).  The  queen  raised  an  army,  and  was 
defeated  by  Edward  at  Towton,  where  thirty-six  thousand  men  were 
killed,  and  the  Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Ormond  beheaded  after  the 
fight.  Edward  was  declared  king  by  the  Parliament.  He  appointed 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  viceroy, 
with  Sir  Edward  Fitzeustace  as  deputy. 

It  was  the  Irish  of  the  Pale,  and  not  the  native  chiefs,  who  had 
aspired  at  national  independence.  The  hopes  of  the  former  were 
absorbed  in  the  success  of  the  Yorkists  ;  the  latter  were  content  to  seize 
on  the  lands  abandoned  by  the  colonists  who  had  followed  Duke  Pdchard 
in  the  expedition  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  and  to  receive  pensions  from 
those  who  remained  as  the  price  for  leaving  them  unmolested. 

Sir  John  Butler,  brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ormond,  though  attainted 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  threw  himself  on  the  fidelity  of  his  Irish 
adherents  in  Munster,  and  was  zealously  supported  by  them.  The  Earl 
of  Desmond  marched  against  him  with  superior  force,  overthrew  him, 
and  was  appointed  deputy.  The  representatives  of  the  principal  families, 
without  distinction  of  origin,  repaired  to  Dublin,  and  paid  their  respects 
to  him  as  governor,  with  a  cordiality  inspired  by  affection  for  his  person. 
Suspicions  and  jealousies  were  immediately  excited  towards  a  nobleman 
supported  by  the  native  population,  in  the  breasts  of  persons  who  had 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  Injurious  rumours  were  circulated,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  ensued 
between  the  earl  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  which  was  brought  before 
the  king,  who  decided  it  in  Desmond's  favour,  and  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  viceroy.  But  the  Council  at  Dublin  made  such  representations 
to  the  king  that  he  was  soon  removed  from  office,  and  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  installed  in  his  stead.  This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  more 
decisive  blow.  A  Parliament  was  called,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Meath 
and  his  friends  had  an  Act  passed  charging  Desmond,  Kildare,  and 
others  with  treason.  Desmond  appeared  in  person  to  meet  his  accusers, 
and  was  hastily  seized  and  beheaded.  The  Irish  chroniclers  lament  him 
in  phrases  identical  with  those  employed  in  descriptions  of  the  native 
chiefs. 
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Section  VI. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  provoked  by  the  king's  neglect,  and,  as^is 
said,  by  some  attempts  against  the  honour  of  his  family,  fomented 
several  insurrections,  arising  from  petty  causes,  to  dangerous  propor- 
tions, all  of  which  were  marked  by  the  cold-blooded  inhumanity  of 
the  time.  Lord  Montague  seized  in  a  skirmish  the  leader  of  i\ 
popular  commotion  in  Yorkshire,  and  put  him  to  death.  Sir  Henry 
Neville  and  Sir  John  Coniers  took  his  place.  The  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Devonshire  marched  against  them.  Devonshire  withdrew  his  forces ; 
Pembroke  attacked  the  rebels,  took  Neville  and  executed  him,  but  was 
immediately  after  taken  prisoner  and  executed  in  turn.  The  king 
ordered  the  instant  execution  of  Devonshire.  Coniers  took  the  Earl  of 
Rivers  and  his  son,  father  and  brother  of  the  queen,  prisoners,  and  put 
them  to  death. 

In  1470  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  headed  by  a  son  of  Lord  Willes.  This  lord  took  refuge  in  a  sanc- 
tuary, from  which  he  was  lured  by  a  promise  of  safety,  and  beheaded. 
The  king  defeated  the  rebels  and  put  their  leaders  to  death.  Warwick, 
who  had  gained  Clarence  to  his  side,  fled  to  France,  whence,  having 
formed  a  union  with  Queen  Margaret,  he  returned,  raised  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  by  the  aid  of  Montague's  treachery,  and  drove  King 
Edward  to  Holland.  Henry  was  placed  again  on  the  throne,  and  the 
regency  was  given  to  Warwick.  The  Earl  of  Worcester  was  condemned 
and  executed.  The  Irish,  eager  to  detect  an  indication  of  justice,  believed 
that  he  was  punished  for  his  severity  towards  Desmond.  Edward 
returned  to  England,  and,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Clarence,  defeated 
and  slew  Warwick  at  Barnet.  Queen  Margaret  made  a  last  effort  at 
Tewkesbury,  and  was  beaten.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  and  twenty  other 
persons  of  distinction  took  refuge  in  a  church,  but  were  dragged  out  and 
put  to  death.  The  young  prince  was  struck  on  the  face  with  the  gaunt- 
letted  fist  of  Edward,  and  then  despatched  by  Clarence  and  Gloucester. 
King  Henry  was  murdered  a  few  days  afterwards  by  the  latter  noble- 
man.   A  Parliament  ratified  the  acts  of  the  conqueror. 

The  instant  the  civil  war  was  settled  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  robbery 
surged  towards  France.  The  Parliament  granted  supplies,  and  the 
nobles  flocked  to  the  expected  plunder.  Their  hopes  were  dashed  by 
the  craft  of  Louis  and  the  impolicy  of  Edward.  Left  to  prey  on  them- 
selves, the  destruction  of  Clarence  was  as  a  wet  finger  applied  to  their 
unappeasable  thirst.  He  was  accused  by  the  king,  his  brother,  condemned 
by  Peers  and  Commons,  and  permitted  to  choose  the  mode  of  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  another  frantic  struggle  for  the  throne 
began.  He  left  two  infant  sons,  and  appointed  his  brother  Richard, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  regent.  Richard,  aided  by  an  army  from  the  north 
(for  England,  like  Ireland,  has  always  been  divided  into  a  north  and 
south,  hostile  to  each  other  in  intestine  wars),  had  the  young  king's 
guardians  arrested  and  put  to  death.  With  an  affectation  of  legal  right, 
he  pretended  that  the  late  king's  marriage  was  invalid,  and  his  children 
illegitimate.  He  supplemented  this  allegation  by  asserting  that  he 
himself  was  the  only  true  offspring  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  that 
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Edward  and  Clarence  were  the  children  of  adultery ;  and  he  procured 
the  publication  of  this  argument  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was 
declared  king.  Not  relying  on  the  murdered  reputation  of  his  family, 
he  ordered  his  two  nephews  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  Tower.  A  marriage 
was  now  negotiated  by  the  Lancastrians  between  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  late  king,  and  Henry  Tudor,  or  Theodor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  whose 
father  (son  of  Owen  Theodor  and  Catharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.)  had 
married  Margaret,  the  descendant  of  John  of  Ghent,  and  who  was  now 
the  representative  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Richard  proposed  to 
marry  the  princess  herself,  though  she  was  his  niece,  and  gained  her  and 
her  mother's  consent,  engaging  that  his  present  wife  would  die  in  a 
short  time,  an  undertaking  made  good  by  the  event.  Fearing,  however, 
the  opposition  of  the  people,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  clergy,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  his  purpose. 

Richmond,  with  the  permission  of  the  French  king,  raised  an  army  of 
three  thousand  Norman  adventurers,  with  whom  he  came  to  England, 
and  having  defeated  and  killed  Richard  at  Bosworth,  declared  himself 
king  by  right  of  conquest  (1485).  He  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
ordered  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  be  confined 
in  the  Tower,  and  erected  an  alabaster  statue  of  his  slain  rival  on  his 
tomb.  He  took  no  steps  to  punish  the  murderer  of  the  infant  king  and 
his  brother.    A  papal  decree  gave  the  final  ratification  to  his  title. 

The  English  civil  wars  almost  destroyed  the  power  of  the  nobility. 
The  people,  with  that  faith  in  eternal  justice  which  always  marks  an 
oppressed  but  unsubdued  community,  saw  the  hand  of  Heaven  in  the 
misfortunes  of  their  masters.  The  power  of  the  throne  became  absolute. 
Respect  for  forms  of  legislation  was  professed  and  enforced  in  proportion 
as  injustice  prevailed.  Parliamentary  law  was  superseding  the  authority 
of  the  church,  and  becoming  the  favourite  governmental  superstition  in 
England.  Religion  was  moral  and  fixed,  while  law  could  always  be  used 
to  make  wrong  appear  right.  A  servile  Parhament  was  preferable  to  a 
Pope  who  rested  his  claims  on  the  immutabilities  of  Heaven. 

As  we  consider  epochs  of  internal  strife,  we  may  feel  a  solace  as  we 
catch  troubled  rays  of  dawning  freedom  struggling  through  the  tumult, 
or  yield  ourselves  to  despair  at  the  sight  of  seemingly  barren  suffering. 
The  instantaneous  character  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  left 
the  great  mass  of  the  Saxon  people  a  distinct  and  unbroken  element  in 
the  state,  with  the  same  hatreds  and  the  same  hopes.  In  the  wildest 
commotions,  apparently  irreducible  to  any  law  of  order,  that  interrupt 
the  career  of  a  people  free  from  foreign  influence,  there  is  always  a 
central  principle  by  which  the  mass  of  confusion  is  regulated,  and  its 
forces  guided  to  a  beneficial  end.  During  the  intestine  wars  of  England, 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  were  slain ;  but  the  blood  from  every  wound 
ran  in  the  same  direction.  Rival  families  battled  for  the  throne ;  and 
the  prize  they  strove  for  became  more  precious,  and  drew  the  attention 
of  the  people  until  they  became  one  in  the  oneness  of  the  object  they 
contemplated. 

The  character  and  the  tendency  of  the  Irish  civil  wars  before  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion  had  been  the  same  as  those  which  England  was 
now  experiencing.    They  were  no  longer  so.    There  is  no  natural  limit 
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or  end  for  the  disturbances  that  are  influenced  from  a  foreign  source. 
The  piecemeal  acquisition  of  Ireland  never  disengaged  the  people  from 
their  chiefs  in  sufficient  numbers  at  any  one  time  to  feel  a  common 
interest,  or  to  form  a  public  opinion.  The  various  modifications  of 
nationality  and  religion  that  existed  among  the  lords  affected  the 
tenants,  and  are  scarcely  yet  disappearing.  The  wars  of  the  clans 
prevented  them  from  knowing  that  they  had  a  country.  The  O'Byrnes, 
Mac  Geoghegans,  and  O'Donnells  slew  each  other  in  haphazard  contests 
about  cattle.  Nachtan  O'Donnell,  chief  of  Tyrconnel,  was  killed  by 
Donnell  and  Hugh,  sons  of  his  brother  Neill.  Donnell  usurped  the 
lordship.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  O'Doherty,  and  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  Tnis.  Rury,  son  of  Nachtan,  assailed  the  castle,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  Donnell  was  released  from  his  fetters  in  the  extremity  of  the 
peril,  and  ascending  to  the  battlements,  flung  a  stone  on  the  head  of  Rury 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Two  years  after  the  sons  of  Nachtan 
attacked  and  slew  Donnell.  Terence  became  chief,  and  after  a  few 
years  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  sons  of  Neill,  and  mutilated  to  unfit 
him  for  the  chieftaincy.  Such  is  an  unprogressive  period  of  Irish 
history  under  foreign  control.  May  no  Irish  Shakespeare  falsify  those 
brutal  wars.  May  no  lyrist  succeed  in  winning  men  to  weep  or  glow 
over  the  graves  they  have  left.  Bare  and  sterile  and  bloody  may  they 
remain,  till  freemen  walk  over  them.  Let  what  flowers  may  spring  up 
in  their  path. 

Yet  Ireland  was  not  without  indication  of  the  course  that  things 
would  take  if  they  were  only  allowed  to  shape  themselves.  In  1460, 
O'Brien  of  Thomond  asserted  his  claim  to  the  Monarchy  of  Ireland, 
ignoring  rather  than  opposing  the  English  Government.  He  united  the 
Munster  chiefs  in  his  favour,  gave  gifts  to  the  lords  of  Leinster,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Desmond,  a  step  that  mainly  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  the  earl.  The  enterprise  was  defeated  by  the  ancient 
jealousy  of  the  north.  Again  in  1475,  O'Donnell  began  to  extend  his 
expeditions  towards  Connaught,  and  though  resisted  by  the  O'Conors 
and  the  Burkes,  succeeded  in  laying  Lower  Connaught  under  tribute, 
and  recovering  some  ancient  manuscripts  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  north  ten  generations  before.  Aided  by  Maguire  and  O'Buark,  and 
the  chiefs  of  Lower  Connaught,  he  made  a  circuit  through  the  whole 
province,  reconciling  the  feuds  of  his  friends,  and  exacting  hostages  from 
those  who  resisted.  The  tides  that  set  towards  national  integrity  were 
faint  and  fitful,  but  the  law  that  governed  them  was  eternal 

The  quarrels  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords  were  as  purposeless  as 
those  of  the  Milesian  chiefs.  But  they  also  from  time  to  time  swelled 
to  the  dimensions  and  followed  the  direction  of  a  high  national  policy. 
Kildare,  escaping  the  fate  of  Desmond,  fled  to  England  and  made  his 
peace  with  the  king.  He  was  afterwards  made  deputy,  and  took 
measures,  nominally  for  the  maintenance  of  English  authority,  that 
were  resented  by  the  officials  in  Dublin  as  encroachments  on  their 
province,  and  acts  of  secret  self-aggrandisement.  Sir  John  Butler,  who 
accompanied  the  king  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbiu-y,  and 
won  a  high  place  in  his  favour,  was  made  the  vehicle  of  representations 
to  the  throne,  that  resulted  in  his  removal  from  the  deputyship,  and 
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the  appointment  of  the  enemy  of  his  family,  the  Bishop  of  Meath 
(1475).  The  Parliament  summoned  by  this  prelate  restored  Butler  to 
his  title  and  estates.  A  violent  contest  arose  between  the  two  earls,  and 
continued  till  Ormond  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Kildare 
soon  after  died.  The  king  appointed  the  young  Earl  of  Kildare  as 
deputy,  and  then  changed  his  mind  and  substituted  Lord  Grey.  Kildare 
refused  to  resign  his  office,  and  was  supported  by  his  father-in-law.  Lord 
Portlester,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  carried  away  the  great  seal,  and 
Keating,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  who  declined  surrendering  the  castle  of 
Dublin  of  which  he  was  constable.  The  rival  deputies  summoned  rival 
Parliaments,  which  annulled  each  other's  decrees.  On  the  death  of 
Clarence,  who  was  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  office  was  conferred  by  the 
king  on  his  infant  son  George,  and  Grey  by  a  new  commission  was 
appointed  his  deputy.  Meantime  an  assembly  calling  itself  the  king's 
council,  proceeding  on  an  ancient  custom  of  choosing  a  chief  governor  on 
a  vacancy,  elected  Kildare.  The  king  eventually  concurred  in  this 
latter  choice.  Ormond,  who  had  recovered  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
held  by  his  father,  took  up  his  residence  in  England.  Kildare,  whose 
manifest  aim  was  independence  of  the  English  Crown,  was  obstructed 
by  rivals  rather  than  opponents.  Both  the  Pale  and  the  far  more  im- 
portant English  interests  of  Munster  and  Connaught  were  ready  to 
seize  an  occasion  of  severing  the  English  connection.  But  if  this  end 
were  accomplished,  the  Irish  enemy  would  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with. 
Kildare  took  the  most  politic  and  patriotic  course  that  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  He  resolved  to  identify  himself  with  the 
native  Irish,  and  to  make  them  partners  in  his  enterprise,  and  sharers 
of  his  success.  He  secm'ed  the  alliance  of  O'Neill,  the  chief  of  Tyrone, 
by  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 

Section  VII. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  (1485),  his  uncle  Jasper  Tudor, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  though  a  zealous  Yorkist,  was  allowed  to  continue  in 
the  deputyship.  The  entire  council,  though  attached  to  the  Yorkist 
interest,  remained  in  office.  The  changes  attempted  by  the  king  were 
only  sufficient  to  show  how  his  disposition  lay.  He  deprived  Keating, 
Prior  of  Kilmainham,  and  appointed  an  Englishman  to  succeed  him. 
When  the  latter  landed,  Keating  seized  him  and  took  away  his 
credentials.  He  was  excommunicated,  on  which  he  threw  his  com- 
petitor into  prison,  where  he  died.  The  king  next  summoned  Kildare 
to  England,  to  consult  with  him  on  Irish  affairs.  The  deputy  assembled 
a  Parliament  and  pleaded  his  engagement  with  it  as  an  excuse  for  dis- 
obedience. The  king  took  no  further  trouble  in  the  matter.  The  cause 
of  his  singular  forbearance  seems  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Yorkist  interest  was  too  strong  in  Ireland  to  be  provoked 
by  open  resistance.  He  may  also  have  calculated  that  any  opposition 
to  his  authority  that  might  arise,  by  being  made  to  originate  in  Ireland, 
would  be  regarded  by  his  English  subjects  less  as  a  just  assertion  of 
legitimate  claims,  than  as  an  arrogant  and  unfounded  interference  of  a 
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rebellious  dependency.  It  is  certain  that  the  Yorkist  zeal  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry's  enemies  to  that  country. 

The  choice  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne  seems  to  have  been  decided 
by  the  popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  It  was  reported  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  escaped  from 
the  Tower,  and  when  a  youth  named  Simnel,  answering  in  all  particulars 
to  his  description,  appeared  in  Dublin,  he  was  received  with  universal 
favour.  Tw^o  thousand  soldiers  arrived  from  Flanders  with  some 
English  noblemen,  and  the  adventm-er  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Christ 
Church,  and  conveyed  to  the  castle  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Anglo-Irish 
chief.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  this  movement,  though  confined  to  the 
Pale,  was  made  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
Irish  customs.  In  fact  the  Irish  in  this  district  outnumbered  the 
English.  A  Parliament  was  called,  by  whose  decrees  the  enemies  of 
the  new  king  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  all  the  forms  of  orderly 
government  were  initiated. 

Had  Ireland  been  a  conquered  country  the  whole  fighting  population 
would  now  have  risen  and  flocked  to  the  standard  that  was  raised  in  the 
capital,  and  Henry  might  have  thought  himself  fortunate  in  retaining 
his  English  throne.  Ireland  had  not  been  conquered.  A  small  space 
of  territory  around  Dublin  had  been  imperfectly  inoculated  with  an  exotic 
form  of  government,  and  the  inhabitants,  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish,  of 
seven-eighths  of  the  island,  remained  undisturbed  in  their  ancestral 
customs,  and  were  ignorant  of  or  wholly  indifferent  to  the  revolutions 
of  their  neighbours.  The  native  annals  of  those  years  are  unusually 
copious,  but  they  do  not  even  allude  to  the  arrival  of  Simnel,  or  the 
preparations  for  a  contemplated  invasion  of  England  from  the  Irish 
shores.  We  are  told  how  one  Macnamara  slew  another  Macnamara,  how 
Felim  Finn  O'Conor  made  himself  tributary  to  O'Donnell,  how  the  chiefs 
transferred  their  lands  from  one  to  another,  how  the  English  adopted 
Irish  usages  and  names,  and  left  rival  heirs  to  their  chieftaincies ;  how 
Neidh  O'Mulconry,  head  of  the  inhospitality  of  Ireland,  a  new  title 
indicating  the  only  successful  inroad  of  foreign  manners,  or  growth  of 
indigenous  economy,  won  by  its  wearer's  having  sworn  that  he  would 
never  give  both  bread  and  butter  to  the  same  person,  died  ;  and  how 
Leery  O'Mulconry,  head  of  the  cheerfulness  and  jocularity  of  the  men  of 
Ireland,  still  kept  the  balance  of  family  characteristics  equal  by  dying 
the  year  after.  The  jesters  were  amusing  themselves  by  writing  elegies 
on  salt,  which  had  become  so  scarce  that  a  poetic  imagination  could 
regard  it  as  wholly  departed.  Its  scarcity  may  perhaps  account  for  the 
unwonted  churlishness  of  O'Mulconry.  Without  insisting  on  this  point, 
or  enlarging  on  the  merits  of  the  poems  composed  on  the  occasion,  it  is 
enough  to  remark  that  these  topics  engrossed  the  historical  muse  at  a 
time  when  the  part  of  Ireland  supposed  to  be  exclusively  English, 
instead  of  owning  the  supremacy  of  England,  was  undertaking  to  give 
that  country  a  monarch. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1487,  the  invading  army  left  Dublin,  and 
landed  near  Furness  in  Lancashire,  accompanied  by  Thomas,  brother  of 
the  deputy,  who  had  resigned  the  chancellorship  for  the  purpose.  An 
army  of  Irish  and  Germans  coming  from  Ireland  was  not  likely  to  gain 
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much  countenance  from  the  English.  They  marched  to  Yorkshire,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  some  adherents,  but  the  Northern  spirit  of  insurrection, 
which  had  so  constantly  risen  at  any  summons  against  the  South,  gave 
no  response  to  an  Irish  invitation.  The  little  army  then  resolved  on  a 
battle,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  king.  Henry  prepared  as  for  another 
Hastings.  He  dazzled  the  approaching  foe  with  ecclesiastical  fulmina- 
tions,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  at  Walsingham.  The  two 
armies  met  at  Stoke,  and  notwithstanding  the  immense  numerical 
majority  of  the  royal  forces,  the  victory  was  won  only  by  the  advantage 
of  their  armour.  We  are  familiar  with  battles  in  which  a  few  men  in 
coats  of  mail  have  routed  thousands  of  disciplined  but  unmailed  warriors. 
In  this  jSght  the  mailed  soldiers  were  the  multitude,  and  the  unprotected 
the  few.  The  Irish  had  never  been  induced  to  adopt  the  protective 
armour  of  their  English  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  by  some 
inexplicable  means  brought  the  English  to  adopt  their  military  garb  and 
their  notions  of  warfare.  The  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  at  Stoke  fought 
(1487)  as  the  Irish  have  always  fought,  more  to  display  their  courage 
and  signalise  their  devotion,  than  to  win  victory  and  to  secure  its 
material  gains,  They  stood  their  ground,  and  suffered  themselves, 
without  flinching,  to  be  cut  down  in  their  linen  vests  by  men  clad  in 
invulnerable  steel,  until  the  sight  sickened  and  horrified  their  German 
allies,  who  had  never  before  witnessed  a  conflict  between  men  offering 
themselves  to  be  slain,  and  others  ready  to  reap  the  bloody  harvest  to 
the  last  sheaf  All  the  Irish  leaders  were  killed.  The  young  adven- 
turer, Simnel,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who,  fearing  less  from  his 
claims  when  living  than  from  a  new  pretender  to  them  if  he  were  dead, 
placed  him  in  a  menial  position  in  his  kitchen. 

His  conduct  towards  Ireland  was  equally  politic.  He  issued  a  Papal 
Bull  of  excommunication  against  the  clergy  who  had  countenanced 
Simnel.  The  intestine  jealousies  of  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles,  and  their 
readiness  to  combine  against  the  natives  on  any  emergency,  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  taking  coercive  measures  against  the  former, 
or  any  aggressive  movement  against  the  latter,  for  the  present.  He 
seems  even  to  have  contemplated  adding  fuel  to  the  existing  discord  by 
permitting  the  people  of  Waterford,  who  had  remained  true  to  his  cause, 
to  seize  on  the  ships  and  merchandise  of  Dublin ;  but  he  did  not  persist 
in  this  intention.  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb  was  sent  with  five  hundred 
men  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  rebels  and  confer  the  royal  pardon. 
So  incommensurate  was  his  power  with  the  magnitude  of  his  office  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  land  until  his  safety  was  made  certain ;  and  in  hold- 
ing an  interview  with  Kildare,  instead  of  assuming  a  high  attitude  and 
dictating  terms,  he  was  glad  to  take  a  secondary  place  and  acquiesce  in 
such  terms  as  were  proposed.  The  surest  pledge  of  loyalty,  within 
certain  limits,  was  the  tenure  of  high  office,  so  Kildare  was  continued 
in  the  deputyship,  and  presented  with  a  chain  of  gold.  Keating  alone 
was  marked  for  punishment  and  exile.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
rating  his  fidelity  as  equal  in  value  to  Kildare's  hesitating  strength, 
asked  to  be  made  chancellor,  but  the  king  estimated  things  differently, 
and  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  grant  the  request.  The  deputy  and  the 
principal  lords  of  the  Pale  were  invited  to  England,  where  the  king 
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entertained  them  at  a  sumptuous  banquet,  and  took  the  only  revenge 
he  could  venture  on  by  making  Simnel  officiate  as  waiter. 

A  new  claimant  to  the  throne  appeared  in  the  person  of  Perkin 
Warbeck.  The  king  removed  Kildare  from  his  post,  and  made  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  his  successor.  In  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  who  was  in  France,  Sir  James  Ormond,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
the  late  earl,  was  appointed  treasurer,  and  repaired  to  Ireland  as  the 
representative  of  the  family.  The  Butlers  and  Fitzgeralds  immediately 
flew  to  arms.  Warbeck  arrived  in  Cork  and  was  openly  acknowledged 
by  Desmond,  and  not  disavowed  by  Kildare  (1491).  Before  he  could 
take  any  active  steps,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  France. 
Henry  at  once  made  peace  with  the  French  king,  with  whom  he  had 
been  at  war,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  about  to  establish  order  in 
Ireland. 

Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  sent  as  deputy  with  a  thousand  men.  An 
English  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer  were  appointed,  and 
English  lawyers  were  substituted  for  the  former  judges.  Kildare  was 
made  prisoner  on  the  charge  of  entering  into  secret  negotiations  with 
the  enemy.  The  deputy  summoned  his  first  Parliament  in  December, 
1495.  Acts  were  passed  forbidding  the  holding  of  Parliaments  in 
Ireland  until  the  heads  of  the  intended  measures  were  transmitted  to 
England  and  approved  of  there ;  and  extending  to  Ireland  all  statutes 
made  in  England. 

Had  the  Irish  Parliament  been  a  really  representative  body,  had  the 
attempt  to  conquer  Ireland  been  a  success,  or  had  the  English  settlers 
scattered  through  the  country  retained  their  political  connection  with 
the  Pale,  and  not  been  absorbed  into  the  native  population,  those 
suicidal  acts  could  never  have  been  even  entertained.  If  the  English 
interest  had  become  strong  and  the  Parliament  had  grown  with  its 
strength,  the  legislative  independence  of  the  country  would  have  been 
permanently  rooted  in  the  soil.  Paradoxical  as  the  statement  may 
seem,  it  is  yet  absolutely  true  that  England's  failure  to  conquer  Ireland 
has  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  ground  of  her  success  in  crippling 
Ireland's  resources  and  wounding  her  pride. 

The  growth  of  freedom  in  a  native  assembly  had  not  taken  place  in 
the  past ;  it  was  now  determinately  forbidden  for  the  future.  We  too 
often  give  rulers  credit  for  intending  all  the  consequences  that  flow  from 
their  measures.  There  was  no  astuteness  or  profundity  in  the  Act 
known  as  Poynings'.  Danger  to  the  Tudor  line  from  the  free  action  of 
a  body  of  deputies  was  apprehended ;  the  rude  remedy  was  adopted  of 
destroying  its  freedom  altogether.  It  was  only  by  a  blunder  that  in 
saving  a  dynasty  the  Parliament  of  a  small  colony  was  gagged  and  a 
nation  was  enslaved. 

No  subtle  skill  in  governing  was  needed  while  the  hackneyed 
thunder  of  the  Vatican  was  at  command.  An  order  was  procured  from 
the  Pope,  authorising  the  English  archbishops  and  bishops  to  make  such 
appointments  to  the  Irish  sees  as  they  might  choose,  and  to  pronounce 
the  censures  of  the  Church  on  the  rebellious  and  refractory. 
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Section  VIII. 

Kildare  was  sent  to  London  and  detained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
(1494).  His  wife  died  of  grief  during  his  incarceration.  Brought  at  last 
with  his  accusers  into  the  king's  presence,  he  overcame  the  royal  mis- 
trust by  the  simplicity  of  his  address.  He  familiarly  seized  the  king's 
hand,  and  declared  he  would  take  him  as  his  adviser  against  his  enemies. 
When  charged  with  having  burned  the  church  of  Cashel,  he  innocently 
pleaded  that  he  had  done  so  because  he  thought  the  Archbishop  was 
inside.  His  adversaries  warmly  protested  that  all  Ireland  could  not 
govern  the  earl,  on  which  the  king,  finding  an  escape  from  his  perplexity 
in  an  antithesis,  replied  that  in  this  case  the  earl  must  govern  all 
Ireland.  Kildare  was  sent  back  as  deputy,  having  first  contracted  a 
new  marriage  with  a  cousin  of  the  king.-^ 

Whatever  his  feelings  of  gratitude  and  obligation  may  have  been, 
they  coidd  not  neutralise  the  necessities  of  his  Irish  position.  Kuling 
the  Pale  in  the  name  of  England,  he  unconsciously  adopted  the  style, 
gathered  the  interests,  and  provoked  the  jealousies  of  a  great  Irish 
chieftain.  O'Neill,  the  toparch  of  the  North,  was  his  nephew,  owing  his 
supremacy  over  his  rivals  to  his  aid,  and  yielding  him  a  deference  which 
he  never  woidd  have  conceded  to  a  foreign  power.  In  the  South  he 
asserted  the  king's  authority  by  taking  hostages  after  the  Irish  fashion. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  the  tribute  paid  to  several  Irish  chiefs, 
nor  to  check  the  universal  adoption  of  Irish  customs. 

A  contest  for  the  chieftaincy  arose  between  the  Butlers,  which  he 
turned  to  his  advantage  by  estabhshing  the  power  of  the  weakest 
claimant,  and  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  He  sought  to  extend 
his  family  influence  still  further  by  marrying  another  sister  to  Burke  of 
Clanrickarde.  The  result  of  this  marriage  led  him  further  than  he  con- 
templated. Burke  ill-treated  his  wife,  and  Kildare  entered  as  zealously 
on  the  vindication  of  the  dignity  of  his  house  as  if  his  authority  were 
supreme.  He  was  followed  by  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  aided  by  O'Neill 
and  the  Northern  chiefs.  O'Brien  and  his  Munster  friends  rallied  around 
Burke.  The  two  armies  met  at  Knocktow  (1504),  and  Kildare  was 
successful.  After  the  battle  Lord  Gormanston,  one  of  his  followers, 
proposed  that,  having  slaughtered  their  enemies,  they  should  finish  their 
work  by  cutting  the  throats  of  their  Irish  friends.  This  saying  showed 
the  spirit  which  each  fresh  arrival  brought  into  the  country.  Kildare 
died  in  1513 ;  the  Council  elected  his  son  to  succeed  him  as  deputy. 

Ormond's  position  at  the  English  Court  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
prejudicing  the  mind  of  Wolsey  so  strongly  against  Kildare  that  the 
latter  was  removed  from  office,  and  summoned  to  England  (1518).  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant.  O'Neill,  instigated  by 
Kildare,  proposed  to  O'Donnell  that  they  should  unite  against  him. 
O'Donnell,  knowing  that  the  supremacy  of  Kildare  would  elevate  his 
rival,  O'Neill,  gave  information  to  Surrey,  and  thus  gained  his  con- 
fidence. O'Neill,  ready  to  follow  O'Donnell  into  any  kind  of  contest, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Surrey,  professing  warm  attachment,  and  requesting 
to  be  taken  into  favour.    The  king  (Henry  YIIL),  mistaking  intestine 
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emulation  for  loyalty  to  a  distant  sovereign,  presented  O'Neill  with  a 
collar  of  gold,  and  invited  him  to  England.  O'Donnell,  not  to  be  out- 
done, entered  into  immediate  communication  with  Henry.  Disturbances 
arose  in  the  South,  and  Surrey  sent  for  the  assistance  of  the  Northern 
chiefs.  The  instant  O'Neill  marched,  in  compliance  with  the  call, 
O'Donnell  invaded  his  territory,  and  compelled  him  to  return  for  its 
defence.  Surrey  collected  what  force  he  could,  and  proceeded  to  Offaley, 
where  he  was  badly  beaten  by  O'Conor.  A  united  rising  of  Irish  and 
Anglo-Irish  in  the  South  now  seemed  imminent,  when  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell  settled  their  differences,  and  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  The  Southern  leaders  w^re  forced  to  submit.  We  are 
reading  the  history  of  a  people  never  allowed  to  emerge  from  their 
political  childhood. 

Surrey  was  recalled  to  take  the  command  in  a  French  invasion.  In 
a  letter  to  the  king  he  confessed  that  the  Irish  chiefs  were  more  dis- 
posed to  orderly  government  than  the  English,  and  he  advised  that  the 
island  should  be  conquered  throughout  and  colonised  with  English 
inhabitants.  The  suppressed  premise  in  this  reasoning  is  either  that 
the  Irish  should  never  obtain  orderly  or  just  government,  or  that  it 
was  not  in  the  interest  of  England  that  Ireland  should  be  tranquil  and 
united. 

When  leaving  his  post  he  recommended  Sir  Piers  Butler,  now^  Earl 
of  Ormond,  as  his  successor.  Henry  followed  his  counsel,  but  compro- 
mised matters  by  declaring  his  intention  of  sending  back  Kildare,  who 
had  contrived  to  obtain  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  first 
cousin  of  the  king  in  marriage-^,  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king 
during  his  visit  to  Calais. 

That  tide  in  Irish  affairs  which  perpetually  in  every  pause  of  foreign 
attraction  bore  some  native  ruler  into  prominence  now  set  in  favour  of 
O'Donnell.  Though  opposed  by  the  Irish  and  English  of  Connaught,  he 
defeated  them,  and  compelled  O'Neill  to  submit  to  his  terms. 

On  Kildare's  return,  in  1522,  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of  supplant- 
ing Ormond,  by  representing  him  as  surrounding  himself  with  Irish 
adherents  in  his  own  interests.  He  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  w^as 
sworn  in  as  deputy  (1524),  on  which  occasion  Con  O'Neill  carried  before 
him  in  procession  the  sword  of  state.  His  loyalty  was  soon  put  to  a 
severe  test.  Henry  declared  war  against  France;  the  French  king 
negotiated  a  league  with  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  treating  him  as  a  sove- 
reign prince.  Orders  were  sent  to  Kildare  to  seize  the  earl.  His 
enemies  accused  him  not  only  of  failing  to  do  so,  but  of  concerting 
measures  of  common  resistance  with  Desmond.  He  w^as  summoned  to 
England,  and  committed  to  custody. 

Successive  deputies  were  appointed.  O'Conor  Faly  took  one  of  them, 
Delvin,  prisoner,  as  a  summary  method  of  procuring  the  payment  of 
tribute  which  was  due  to  him.  He  openly  threatened  if  his  demands 
were  not  complied  with  to  fling  off  the  authority  of  the  English  crown. 

Sir  Piers  Butler,  who  had  resigned  the  Earldom  of  Ormond  to  Sir 
Thomas  Butler,  and  was  now  Earl  of  Ossory,  was  nominated  by  the  king 
to  the  vacant  office.   The  Irish  Council  had  in  the  meantime  elected  Sir 
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Thomas  Fitzgerald.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  now  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Desmond,  and  proposed  landing  a  Spanish  army  in 
Ireland. 

Even  Wolsey,  Kildare's  personal  enemy,  sa^v  that  only  one  course 
could  save  the  English  interest  from  destruction.  Yet  it  was  felt  that 
Kildare's  appointment  as  viceroy  would  be  a  virtual  surrender  of  the 
island.  A  middle  line  was  taken.  Skeffington  was  made  deputj^,  with 
Kildare  as  chief  director,  and  manager  of  war  against  the  Irish. 

O'Neill  assumed  a  threatening  attitude.  AVhatever  his  object  may 
have  been  it  was  frustrated  by  O'Donnell,  who  immediately  offered  his 
services  to  Skeffington  against  him.  The  deputy  and  Ossory  undertook 
an  expedition,  in  which  they  w^ere  accompanied  by  Kildare,  but  it  ended 
in  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  two  earls,  in  which  Ossory  was 
defeated. 

In  1532,  Wolsey  being  now  dead,  Kildare  went  to  London,  and 
returned  with  power  to  supersede  Skeffington.  He  took  instant  steps  to 
secure  his  power — he  substituted  Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  friend 
of  the  Fitzgeralds,  for  Allen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  as  Chancellor.  He 
gave  two  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  O'Conor  Faly  and  O'Carrol. 
The  lands  of  Ossory  were  invaded  and  ravaged. 

In  those  proceedings  Kildare  does  not  seem  to  have  contemplated 
any  nobler  end  than  a  permanent  tenure  of  the  deputyship.  If  ever  the 
thought  of  freedom  from  England  crossed  his  mind  it  was  regarded  only 
as  the  alternative  choice  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Butlers.  He  preferred 
power  and  pre-eminence  as  a  subject  to  the  obscure  independence  of 
Desmond.  Ormond  relied  on  England  as  the  source  of  his  authority. 
Kildare  took  his  claims  from  England,  but  rested  them  on  alliances 
with  the  Irish  chiefs.  Desmond  became  one  of  the  native  rulers,  and 
competed  with  them  successfully  for  the  affections  of  the  people.  The 
three  houses  represent  three  grades  of  union  with  Ireland.  The  fortunes 
of  then'  descendants  con-esponded  with  those  relations. 

Ireland  was  not  a  passive  prey  between  those  foreign  competitors. 
Whatever  danger  Kildare  might  offer  to  the  imperial  dignity  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  pride  of  the  Butlers,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the 
smaller  native  clans  of  the  South,  who  now  represented  the  national 
rights,  and  were  gradually  transmitting  them  to  a  larger  and  truer 
body  of  conservators.  The  O'Tooles  sun'ounded  three  of  his  brothers 
as  they  w^ere  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  Pale,  and  compelled  them 
to  make  their  escape  in  disguise  with  the  loss  of  all  their  men.  Another 
brother  was  beaten  and  put  to  flight  by  the  Mac  Mahons.  His  son 
Thomas  was  defeated  by  the  O'Reillys. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  the  Earl  of  Ossory  and  Skeffington  for- 
warded complaints  to  the  king  of  the  decline  of  the  English  interest,  the 
contraction  of  the  Pale,  the  alienation  of  the  king's  land,  the  diminution 
of  the  English  and  the  increase  of  the  Irish  race.  Kildare  was  sum- 
moned to  London.  He  armed  his  castles  from  the  royal  stores ; 
appointed  his  son  Thomas,  a  youth  of  twenty-one  years,  his  deputy,  and 
sailed  for  England  (1534).  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  his 
arrival.  It  was  falsely  reported  by  the  partizans  of  Ossory  and  Skef- 
fington that  he  was  executed.     Lord  Thomas,  who  from  the  gorgeous 
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apparel  of  bis  body  guard,  was  called  Silken  Tbomas,  flung  down  tbe 
sword  of  state  before  the  council  in  a  phrensy  of  grief,  and  declared  him- 
self the  king's  foe.  His  feelings  were  worked  to  this  result,  it  said,  by 
the  improvised  strains  of  a  native  bard,  who  followed  in  his  compan3\ 
The  so-called  degeneracy  of  his  race  is  exemplified  more  distinctly  in  his 
subsequent  half  measures.  A  Norman  would  have  instantly  seized 
Dublin,  and  put  all  his  enemies  to  death. 

The  insurgent  army  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dublin.  Archbishop 
Allen,  fearing  the  vengeance  rather  than  calculating  the  strength  of  his 
enemy,  embarked  secretly  for  England.  His  ship  was  driven  ashore  at 
Howth,  where  he  was  seized  and  murdered  by  the  Fitzgeralds.  A 
lowering  excommunication  flashing  with  angry  curses  was  launched 
against  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  and  blasted  their  cause  on  the 
threshold.  When  the  fatal  step  was  taken.  Lord  Thomas  began  to 
measure  his  resources.  He  proposed  to  the  Earl  of  Ossory  to  join  him 
in  conquering  Ireland,  and  dividing  it  between  them.  Ossory,  who  had 
in  the  preceding  month  obtahied  the  government  of  a  large  territory,  on 
condition  that  he  helped  to  reduce  Desmond  and  resist  the  Pope, 
haughtily  rejected  the  off'er. 

The  people  of  Dublin,  encouraged  by  promises  of  aid  from  the  king, 
overpowered  the  besiegers  of  the  castle.  Lord  Thomas  exchanged  some 
prisoners  he  had  made  for  his  captured  soldiers,  and  stipulated  with  the 
citizens  that  they  should  help  him  in  recovering  the  king's  favour.  His 
enterprise  and  its  guilt  were  qualified  by  this  hope. 

The  ill  health  of  Skeffington,  who  was  now  deputy,  dwarfed  the  war 
to  a  tangle  of  small  demonstrations,  in  the  course  of  which  the  country 
was  mercilessly  devastated.  In  one  day  the  royal  army  burned  thirty 
towns,  and  the  garrison  of  Trim,  ten.  At  last,  assisted  by  an  army  from 
England,  Skefi&ngton  attacked  Maynooth,  the  principal  fortress  of  the 
insurgents,  took  it  by  treachery,  and  hanged  the  garrison.  Immediately 
after  the  deputy  intercepted  and  captured  a  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
enemy,  and  apprehendiug  that  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made  by  the 
main  body,  took  the  precaution  of  ordering  them  to  be  slaughtered. 

But  the  council  at  Dublin  desired  still  more  vigorous  measures,  and 
wearied  the  king  with  their  importunities.  Lord  Leonard  Grey  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  military  command.  He  found  the  scene  of  the 
w^ar  an  unpeopled  desert.  Through  a  whole  day's  journey  there  was 
seen  neither  beast  to  graze,  nor  man  to  till  the  land.  O'Moore  joined 
the  English,  and  led  them  to  surround  Lord  Thomas,  who  was  accompanied 
by  O'Conor  Faly.  The  prehistoric  but  unextinguished  Irish  mistrust  of 
the  Milesian  was  now  manifested.  O'Moore's  people  would  not  fight 
against  the  soldiers  of  Lord  Thomas,  but  showed  no  such  reserve  towards 
O'Conor's  men.  They  took  Lord  Thomas  prisoner  in  ignorance,  and 
released  him  when  they  discovered  who  he  was. 

Lord  Grey,  seeing  no  end  to  this  kind  of  contest,  off'ered  conditions 
of  personal  safety,  and  the  possession  of  his  lands  to  the  insm'gent  lord. 
Relying  on  those  engagements,  Lord  Thomas  surrendered  himself 
prisoner,  was  taken  to  England  by  Grey,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Only  then  he  discovered  that  his  father  had  not  been  put  to  death,  but 
had  died  of  grief  at  the  tidings  from  Ireland.    The  king  was  eager  to 
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have  the  rebel  lord  executed  at  once,  but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
represented  to  Cromwell,  Wolsey's  successor  in  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  that  Irishmen  would  never  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  England 
again,  if  faith  was  so  speedily  broken,  and  that  the  slaughter  should  be 
deferred  at  least  till  the  trap  was  better  filled.  Lord  Grey  returned 
with  a  list  of  victims,  invited  five  uncles  of  the  captive  Kildare  to  a 
banquet,  and  arrested  them  in  the  height  of  the  festivity.  The  six 
Fitzgeralds  were  executed  on  the  third  of  February,  1537\  This  delay 
would  inspire  the  Irish  with  confidence  in  future  engagements. 

Section  IX. 

The  rebellion  of  Kildare  was  a  contest  between  a  family  of  the 
Fitzgeralds  and  the  Anglo-Irish  Government  for  possession  of  the  lands 
of  Ireland,  This  object  was  growing  every  day  more  distinct  in  open 
declaration  and  characteristic  measures.  Projects  began  to  be  discussed 
for  clearing  the  country  of  its  native  owners,  and  occupying  the  vacant 
tenements  with  colonists  from  England. 

For  the  present  the  zeal  of  the  council  was  engrossed  on  extirpating 
the  remaining  heirs  of  Kildare.  This  impatience  grew  into  a  fever. 
Skeffington  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  who  went 
with  an  army  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  Gerald,  a  younger 
brother  of  Lord  Thomas,  then  staying  with  O'Brien  of  Thomond.  A 
Parliament  accompanied  him  from  place  to  place,  ready  to  appropriate 
on  the  instant  the  fruits  of  success.  The  army  mutinied  for  their  pay, 
and  the  expedition,  military  and  legislative,  failed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  refused  to  make  a  grant.  The  relations 
between  the  two  islands  was  producing  a  party  almost  without  precedent. 
The  Anglo-Irish  were  beginning  to  calculate  that  their  extravagant  pro- 
fession of  loyalty  was  a  sufiicient  price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  they 
expected  from  the  reduction  of  the  country  by  English  forces.  Men 
placed  in  a  position  of  unnatural  guilt  towards  their  native  land  are 
insatiably  exacting.  A  violated  conscience  feels  that  it  has  given  what 
cannot  be  recompensed.  Englishmen,  more  Irish  than  the  Irish,  were 
already  known.  Irishmen,  more  English  than  the  English,  were  now  to 
appear. 

The  aunt  of  young  Kildare,  who  was  the  widow  of  MacCartie, 
married  O'Donnell  to  secure  his  protection  for  her  nephew.  The  lady 
and  the  youth  travelled  in  safety,  with  only  a  slight  escort,  to  Donegal. 
The  council  mistrusted  and  blamed  the  deputy  for  this  escape,  and 
drove  him  to  the  adoption  of  perfidy.  He  appointed  a  meeting  with 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  at  which  Gerald  was  to  be  present,  intending  to 
take  the  latter  dead  or  alive.  The  Irish  chiefs  saw  good  ground  for  not 
keeping  the  engagement.  The  council  importuned  the  king  to  hasten 
the  destruction  of  the  young  heir,  mingling  their  entreaties  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  enchanting  scenery  to  the  possession  of  which  his  life 
remained  a  barrier.  The  deputy  made  a  second  attempt  at  treachery 
and  again  failed.  The  cause  of  the  fugitive  was  becoming  the  nucleus 
of  a  national  confederation.    Desmond,  O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  and  O'Brien 

1  "  Earls  of  Kildare,"  p.  177. 
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were  united  in  a  common  object.  A  rival  Desmond  was  sent  from 
England  to  sow  discord,  but  was  almost  immediately  murdered.  The 
unslumbering  rivalry  of  North  and  South  foiled  the  growing  hope. 
O'Neill  claimed  the  kingdom.  O'Donnell  put  young  Fitzgerald  on 
board  a  vessel  which  bore  him  to  Brittany,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
governor  with  honourable  welcome.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he 
came  to  London  in  the  train  of  a  foreign  ambassador,  made  a  fortunate 
marriage,  and  was  received  with  favour  by  the  king.  Queen  Mary 
restored  him  to  his  earldom  in  1554. 

The  tenure  of  land  was  at  this  time  undergoing  a  radical  change  in 
England.  Hitherto  it  had  been  identical  in  its  main  features  in  both 
countries.  The  tenants  held  their  farms  conjointly  by  a  perpetual 
ownership,  dividing  a  part  yearly  for  tillage,  and  using  the  grazing  part 
as  a  common.  In  Ireland  the  right  of  the  clans  was  as  good  as  that  of 
the  chief  In  England  the  tenant  held  from  his  immediate  lord  by  the 
same  title  as  that  on  which  the  lord  held  from  the  Crown.  In  the 
reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward  VI.  the  great  landlords  of  England, 
violating  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  persisted  in  enclosing  the  commons 
and  turning  the  tillage  grounds  into  parks,  expelling  by  force  the  real 
owners.  The  dissolution  of  monasteries  was  a  cognate  proceeding. 
Multitudes  of  people  became  outlaws.  In  Henry's  reign  seventy 
thousand  persons  were  put  to  death.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  from 
three  to  four  hundred  persons  were  hanged  annually.  An  insurrection 
spread  through  the  w^hole  of  England.  The  manner  of  its  suppression 
may  be  gathered  from  a  single  instance.  The  rising  in  Norfolk  consisted 
of  tw^enty  thousand  men.  They  were  fighting  for  their  fields  and 
homes,  but  they  w^ere  poorly  armed  and  quite  undisciplined.  A  small 
army,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  thousand  German  troops,  for  they 
could  not  trust  English  soldiers  with  the  work,  was  led  against  them, 
and  exhorted  to  take  them  not  for  men,  but  for  brute  beasts.-^  The 
peasants  were  put  to  flight,  and  their  leaders  were  hanged  from  the 
tower  of  Norwich.-  This  scene  Avas  repeated  in  other  counties;  all 
resistance  w^as  crushed ;  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  the  dismantling 
of  villages  went  on  without  interruption,  and  the  system  of  land  tenure 
that  now  prevails  in  both  islands,  whereby  the  tenant  holds  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  w^as  established.  In  England  the  evil  was  alleviated  by  the 
arrival  of  foreign  manufacturers,  who  settled  in  the  country  and  united 
themselves,  under  royal  patronage,  into  corporations  protected  by  exclu- 
sive privileges.  In  Ireland  every  attempt  at  trade  or  manufactures  was 
ruthlessly  crushed  in  the  bud. 

The  defeat  of  the  Norw^ich  rebels  took  place  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1549.  In  the  preceding  year,  1548,  as  w^e  read  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  O'Conor  and  O'More  w^ent  to  England  at  the  king's 
mercy ;  the  king  gave  their  patrimonial  inheritances,  namely,  Leix  and 
OfiFaley,  to  the  Lieutenant  and  his  kinsman,  who  built  two  large  mansions 
in  those  territories,  and  proceeded  to  let  these  lands  at  rents  to  the 

>  "Lord  Edward .. when  caught  in  his  lair,  fought  with  the  ferocity  of  a  wild  beast." — 
Froude's  "  English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  iii.,  p.  334.  "  Father  John . .  when  seized,  struggled  like  a  wild 
beast."— /6icZ.,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  449. 

2  See  Strype's  "Memorials,"  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  chap,  xxi.,  and  Russell's  "  Kett's  Rebellion  in 
Korfolk,"  pp.  144,  145. 
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English  and  Irish,  as  if  they  were  their  own  lawful  patrimonial  inheri- 
tances, after  having  banished  and  expelled  their  own  rightful,  original 
inheritors,  O'Conor  and  O'More,  from  thence,  with  all  their  adherents 
and  descendants. 

The  revolution  in  land  tenure  was  identical  in  time  and  manner  in 
both  countries,  and  was  effected  in  each  case,  against  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  will  of  the  people,  and  by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops.  The  only 
difference  was  that  the  English  lords,  in  England,  took  immediate 
possession  of  the  lands,  while  in  Ireland,  before  doing  so,  they  murdered 
or  expelled  the  Irish  lords.  In  England  again  the  deed  was  done  once 
for  all,  like  the  original  conquest,  and  was  then  designedly  hidden  in  a 
blaze  of  class  glory,  while  in  Ireland  it  was  prolonged  over  an  endless 
period,  and  was  accompanied  by  unrelieved  and  unbalanced  atrocities, 
which  their  perpetrators  have  endeavoured  to  excuse  by  slandering  the 
characters  of  the  miserable  sufferers.  England  has  two  histories ;  the 
history  of  her  people,  and  the  history  of  her  lords.  Ireland  has  only 
one  history,  because  the  history  of  her  lords  is  that  of  the  extermination 
and  robbery  of  her  people. 

Section  X. 

Henry  VIII.  now  became  ambitious  of  completing  the  engagement 
made  by  Henry  II.  with  the  Pope,  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that 
contemplated.  The  aim  of  Christianity  is  to  fit  man  for  a  future  state 
of  existence  by  establishing  a  kingdom  of  heavenly  justice  on  earth. 
Under  all  other  forms  of  government  the  people  are  impoverished  and 
degraded  for  the  sake  of  the  rulers ;  under  the  kingdom  of  heaven  the 
ruler  must  die  for  the  people,  in  the  sense  of  always  consulting  for  their 
lives  and  happiness,  and  not  for  his  own.  The  Norman  kings  systema- 
tically used  the  name  and  authority  of  Christianity  to  frustrate  its  end. 
Through  the  Pope  they  sought  to  command  the  resources  of  heaven. 
They  surrounded  their  palaces  with  titled  and  opulent  priests,  whose 
services  to  the  Divine  Being  were  weighed  down  to  earth  by  gorgeous 
pomp  and  superhuman  magnificence  that  glorified  only  their  employers. 
They  built  stately  temples,  in  which  worship  was  paid  to  earthly  pride. 
The  Church  half  recoiled  from  and  half  took  advantage  of  this  prostitu- 
tion. In  mistaken  self-defence  it  extended  its  power  and  its  territories, 
and  became  corrupt.  Whenever  the  moment  came  that  it  disobeyed  the 
king,  it  would  be  deserted  by  the  people  who  associated  it  with  their 
political  tyrants,  and  by  the  nobles,  who  longed  for  its  rich  stipends 
and  fertile  grounds. 

The  king  made  himself  head  of  the  Church  when  the  Pope  refused 
to  divorce  him  from  his  wife,  and  for  the  future  exerted  immediately 
the  power  that  was  formerly  sought  for  from  the  Roman  See.  The  right 
to  conquer  in  order  to  spread  the  Gospel  is  the  regal  form  of  the  Papal 
claim  to  bestow  kingdoms.  Henry  poured  the  wealth  of  the  religious 
houses  into  his  own  coffers,  and  bestowed  their  lands  on  his  nobles.  The 
deluded  people,  plundered  once  more  in  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries, 
got  for  their  share  a  translated  Bible,  qualified  by  a  declaration  of  man's 
duty  to  his  Maker,  that  has  sealed  it  more  effectually  than  Greek  or 
Hebrew. 
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Wolsey  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  English  Church. 
In  the  guise  of  a  minister  of  God,  he  worshipped  Henry  VIII.,  and  to 
render  his  worship  more  gratifying  to  kingly  arrogance,  he  was  raised 
to  the  proportions  of  heavenly  dominion.  He  was  made  Bishop,  Arch- 
bishop, and  Cardinal.  His  household  furniture,  his  clothing,  and  the 
trappings  of  his  horse  were  of  gold.  He  drew  revenues  from  the  whole 
field  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  His  retinue  was  an  array  of  gentlemen, 
knights,  and  nobles.  His  cardinal's  hat  was  borne  before  him  by  a 
person  of  rank.  One  cross  was  carried  before  him  as  Cardinal,  another 
as  Archbishop,  by  two  priests  of  remarkable  stature  and  beauty.  He 
was  appointed  Chancellor  and  then  Legate,  with  absolute  authority  over 
the  Church.  "When  he  said  mass  bishops  and  abbots  served  him,  and 
noblemen  of  the  first  rank  waited  on  his  ablutions. 

A  member  of  an  old  bardic  family,  named  O'Daly,  born  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  entered  a  Dominican  convent  in  Kerry,  went 
from  there  to  Louvain,  and  thence  to  Madrid,  where  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Philip  IV.  His  abilities  were  so  great  that  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  to  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  of 
England.  He  won  the  favour  of  the  Pope,  and  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  monarchs.  Yet  he  never  departed  from  the  simple  life  of  his  youth. 
He  never  confounded  the  parade  of  earth  with  the  service  of  heaven. 
While  in  Paris  nothing  could  induce  him  to  reside  outside  the  walls  of 
his  convent.  He  was  offered  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  declined 
them.  The  only  thing  he  asked  for  was  that  he  might  he  allowed  to 
found  a  convent  in  Lisbon,  where  his  Irish  brethren,  persecuted  in  their 
native  land,  could  study  in  peace. 

All  the  churchmen  in  England  were  not  like  Wolsey^  nor  were  all 
the  churchmen  in  Ireland  like  O'Daly :  but  the  two  men  represent  the 
characters  of  their  respective  churches.  When  the  pride  of  the  English 
church  was  humbled,  and  the  people  acquiesced  in  its  humiliation,  and 
in  a  corresponding  change  of  doctrine,  it  was  not  doubted  for  a  moment 
but  that  the  Irish  church  needed  humbling,  and  that  the  Irish  people 
would  acquiesce. 

The  great  monasteries  of  England  were  regal  in  their  wealth  and 
luxury.  In  the  South  of  Ireland,  on  a  little  island  in  a  dark  lake, 
among  high  and  savage  mountains  that  shut  out  the  world,  and  leave 
the  heavens  only  open  to  the  eye  and  mind,  many  miles  away  from  town 
or  village,  an  abbey  was  rudely  built,  where  eight  or  ten  humble  men 
lived  in  stone  cells,  and  slept  on  beds  of  stone,  and  prayed,  and  taught 
such  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  rocks  and  glens  as  visited  them,  to 
cherish  a  better  hope  than  earth  aff'orded.  Because  it  was  deemed  right 
to  pillage  the  English  religious  palace,  it  was  also  deemed  right  that  the 
humble  abode  of  contemplation  and  beneficence  should  be  torn  down, 
and  that  its  inmates  should  be  scattered. 

The  Irish  people  did  not  receive  their  religion  from  kings  or  chiefs, 
yet,  now,  when  an  English  king  gave  a  new  religion  to  his  people,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  Irish  people  would  surrender  their  religion  which  man 
never  gave  them,  and  accept  that  off'ered  by  such  a  man  as  Henry  VIII. 
There  is  nothing  specially  tyrannical  in  this  circumstance.  It  is  only 
what  naturally  happens  when  one  country  attempts  to  force  its  whole- 
sale rule  on  another. 
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An  Englishman  named  Browne,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
London  by  his  zeal  for  the  Eeformation,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Dublin,  and  charged  with  the  task  of  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  royal  supremacy.  The  secular  pride  of  the  reforming  prelate  con- 
trasted unfavourably  with  the  modest  sacerdotalism  of  the  native  clergy. 
The  claims  of  the  king  were  treated  with  ridicule.  Cromer,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  an  Englishman,  to  confirm  his  clergy  in  the  old  faith, 
reminded  them  that  Ireland  from  the  earliest  times  had  been  called  the 
Holy  Island. 

Browne  recommended  that  the  work  should  be  committed  to  a  Par- 
liament. To  expedite  matters,  the  king  ordered  the  suspension  of 
Poynings'  Act  for  this  occasion.  A  Parliament  w-as  called,  from  which 
the  clerical  element  was  carefully  excluded.  Browne  made  a  speech  in 
favour  of  the  king's  spiritual  authority,  ending  with  the  argument  that 
those  who  differed  from  him  were  not  loyal  subjects.  This  was  the  very 
point  at  issue.  If  the  things  due  to  God  are  not  distinct  from,  but  are 
included  in,  the  things  due  to  Csesar,  religion  is  an  element  in  loyalty, 
and  men  acknowledge  their  God  when  they  own  their  king.  Acts  were 
passed  declaring  the  king  head  of  the  church,  suppressing  several 
religious  houses,  and  vesting  their  lands  in  the  crown.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  introduction  of  a  new  creed  was  provided  for,  an 
ancient  law  abolishing  the  Irish  language  was  revived. 

Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  was  made  deputy  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  conciliation.  The  Cavanaghs  w^ere  the  first  to  consent  to 
resign  their  Irish  title  and  to  hold  their  lands  from  the  king.  O'Conor 
Faly  and  his  allies  next  yielded.  O'Toole,  who  on  a  late  occasion  joined 
the  deputy  because  all  the  other  chiefs  were  against  him,  now  that  they 
were  all  with  him  felt  bound  in  consistency  to  resist,  and  was  induced  to 
submit  only  on  condition  that  he  should  treat  with  the  king  in  person. 
Ormond  and  Desmond  became  friends.  O'Brien  came  to  terms. 
Mac  William  took  the  name  of  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mac  Gillapatrick  of 
Fitzpatrick.  St.  Leger  assured  the  king  that  the  Irish  chiefs  could  be 
permanently  reconciled  to  his  rule  by  kind  treatment  and  refraining 
from  spoiling  their  goods.  It  was  thought  that  the  adoption  of  the 
title  of  King  instead  of  Lord  of  Ireland,  would  flatter  the  pride  of  the 
Irish.  At  a  Parliament  held  in  June,  1541,  attended  by  Irish  and 
Anglo-Irish  chiefs,  this  measure  was  passed,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Henry  for  extirpating  the  power  of  the  Pope. 

In  the  following  August,  O'Donnell  applied  for  apparel,  a  request 
which  the  deputy,  not  understanding  its  political  meaning,  thought  very 
strange,  seeing  that  when  he  made  it  he  wore  a  coat  of  crimson  velvet 
with  twenty  or  thirty  pairs  of  aglets,  under  a  double  cloak  of  rich 
crimson  satin,  corded  with  black  velvet,  and  a  bonnet  of  equal 
splendour. 

O'Neill,  who  was  the  last  to  yield,  offered  his  submission  on  the  con- 
dition of  receiving  English  honours.  He  sought  the  Earldom  of  Ulster. 
The  king,  reserving  this  title  for  the  royal  family,  made  him  Earl  of 
Tyrone.  By  the  same  patent,  his  son  Matthew  was  created  Baron  of 
Dungannon.  O'Brien  at  the  same  time  w^as  created  Earl  of  Thomond, 
Fitzpatrick  Baron  of  Ossory,  the  previous  holder  of  that  title  having 
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resumed  the  family  title  of  Ormond,  and  Uliac  Burke,  Earl  of  Clanrick- 
arde.  Those  titles  were  made  more  acceptable  by  grants  of  monastic 
land  which  accompanied  them. 

There  was  no  opposition  of  moment  to  the  steps  taken  for  the 
abolition  of  the  old  w^orship.  When  shrines  were  violated  and  emblems 
of  worship  destroyed,  the  chiefs  acquiesced,  the  great  ecclesiastics  pro- 
tested, but  the  people  made  no  sign.  If  the  king  imagined  that  this 
apparently  voluntary  surrender  of  their  religious  endowments  and 
edifices  was  equivalent  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Reformation,  he  deceived 
himself.  The  religion  of  the  Irish  people  had  always  been  independent 
of  kings.  Contrary  to  the  almost  universal  rule  they  gave  religion  to 
their  chiefs.  In  immemorial  times  they  had  worshipped  the  God  who 
dwells  in  a  temple  made  without  hands.  This  habit  of  their  souls 
remained  unchanged  after  they  had  received  Christianity,  and  it  sur- 
vived without  a  shock  the  removal  of  the  symbols  with  which 
Christianity  was  associated.  Their  forefathers  had  worshipped  under  the 
expanse  of  heaven,  on  mountain  sides,  and  in  savage  glens,  and  they 
now  reverted  as  to  a  familiar  way  of  youth. 

It  has  been  charged  on  them  that  under  Christian  forms  they 
retained  the  old  Paganism.  The  truth  is  that  they  were  forced  to  carry 
back,  now  and  through  long  bitter  penal  days,  their  Christian  faith  to 
the  simple  and  primitive  forms  of  a  dim  ancestral  creed.  The  tall  grey 
rocks  reared  by  unknown  hands  on  the  wild  moor,  the  mysterious  cave, 
and  the  Druidic  circle  have  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  Irish  peasant.  His  plain  chapel  with  its  bare  walls  and  earthen 
floor  is  dear  to  him,  not  only  because  it  is  connected  with  times  of  peril 
and  persecution,  but  because  it  recalls  the  shadowy  reminiscences  of  the 
childhood  of  his  race. 

The  pacification  of  the  country  by  grants  of  abbey  lands,  and  titles 
to  the  natives,  was  not  the  end  for  which  the  council  at  Dublin  had 
been  working.  The  growth  of  loyal  feelings  would  disappoint  their 
hopes.  Skeffington  had  been  too  lenient  in  their  eyes,  and  they  had 
never  ceased  complaining  of  him  to  the  king.  Lord  Grey  sought  to 
unite  the  leaders  of  both  islands  by  intermarriages,  and  they  urged 
their  accusations  against  him  till  he  perished  on  the  scaffold.  St.  Leger 
was  strivino:  to  conciliate  and  pacify  the  country  by  the  creation  of  an 
Irish  nobility,  and  immediately  intrigues  and  disputes  arose,  which 
reached  such  a  height  that  the  deputy  and  his  enemies,  Ormond  and  his 
partisans,  were  summoned  to  England.  Before  his  departure,  the 
deputy  called  together  the  lords  of  the  Pale  and  the  Irish  Chiefs,  and 
urged  them  to  fidelity  during  his  absence,  or  till  the  appointment  of  his 
successor.  They  lamented  that  he  was  leaving  them,  with  tears,  and 
ascribed  the  new  prosperity,  on  which  the  island  was  entering,  to  his 
gentleness  and  wisdom, 

The  charges  made  against  him  before  the  king  were  that  he  had 
shown  confidence  in  the  faithless  Irish,  and  had  not  reduced  Leinster. 
This  meant  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Irish  to  English 
rule,  instead  of  exterminating  them  and  leaving  their  lands  a  prey  for 
adventurers.  The  deputy,  in  his  answer,  showed  that  peace,  order,  and 
loyalty  were  making  rapid  strides  through  the  island,  and  that  the 
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breaches  of  faith  lay  not  with  the  Irish  but  with  the  English.  He  was 
sent  back  to  Ireland,  and  his  accusers  were  punished.  The  policy  of 
conciliation  triumphed.  When  Henry  died,  in  1546,  the  annalist  of  Loch 
Ce  says  of  him  that  there  came  not  in  later  times  a  better  king  than  he. 
Anxious  to  promote  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  Henry  had  discouraged 
for  a  time  the  projects  of  material  conquest. 

Under  the  new  reign  the  Fitzgeralds  were  first  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  They  sent  emissaries  to  France,  soliciting  assistance. 
Desmond  withdrew  to  his  estates  and  resumed  his  isolated  independence. 
Two  nephews  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kildare  raised  an  insurrection,  but 
were  defeated  by  the  aid  of  OToole,  and  with  fourteen  of  their  party 
were  hanged  at  Dublin. 

O'Conor  Faly  and  O'Moore  of  Leix,  led  by  their  sympathy  with  the 
Fitzgeralds,  took  some  share  in  this  disturbance.  They  met  with  no 
support  from  their  own  people,  surrendered  to  St.  Leger,  and  were  taken 
to  England,  where  O'Moore  died  in  prison.  Leix  and  OfFaley  were 
violently  and  unjustly  torn  from  their  owners  and  added  to  the  Pale. 

The  degeneracy  of  their  people  which  the  English  complained  of  in 
Ireland  had  particular  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  system  of 
land  occupation.  The  Irish  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ancient 
right  to  the  land  under  the  Milesians.  The  Norman  lords  were  ready 
to  adopt  the  existing  system,  and  the  greater  indulgence  they  practised 
in  administering  it  was  probably  a  cause  of  the  preference  manifested 
for  them  by  the  natives.  The  new  custom  that  had  arisen  in  England 
gave  an  increased  intensity  to  the  contest  against  Irish  manners. 

When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne  the  Catholic  religion  was 
formally  restored,  but  no  restitution  of  property,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
on  behalf  of  the  deprived  Irish  was  attempted.  The  people  were  firm 
Catholics,  needing  no  propitiation,  and  the  queen  felt  herself  at  liberty 
to  consult  for  the  temporal  interests  of  her  throne  and  her  followers. 
Henry  had  borne  heavily  on  the  Fitzgeralds  and  Butlers  as  hinderers  of 
his  purpose.  Mary  sent  the  young  Earl  of  Ormond  to  Ireland,  and  re- 
instated young  Kildare  in  his  title  and  estates.  O'Conor  was  restored 
to  his  country,  but  the  triumph  of  his  religion  was  considered  a  sufficient 
consolation  for  him,  and  his  lands  and  those  of  O'Moore  were  reduced  to 
shire  ground.  Catholicism  was  re-established,  but  the  Church  land 
remained  alienated. 

Section  XI. 

The  reigns  of  monarchs  are  secondary  in  Irish  history  to  the  rule  of 
principles  or  passions,  which  alone  affords  a  chain  of  continuance,  where 
all  else  is  broken  and  irregular.  Even  through  the  sudden  changes  that 
took  place  on  the  throne,  each  involving,  it  might  be  supposed,  a 
revolution,  Irish  Catholicism,  always  deeper  than  forms  of  religion,  and 
Norman  greed  for  Irish  land,  always  stronger  than  its  reality,  went  on 
undisturbed.  When  the  Catholic  religion  was  restored  by  Mary,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  attempt  at  religious  persecution.  An  English  ecclesiastic, 
whose  aggressive  Protestantism  must  have  been  a  galling  provocation, 
can  lay  no  greater  charge  against  the  people  on  the  renewal  of  their  old 
ritual  than  that  they  rang  the  bells,  flung  up  their  caps,  and  laughed 
most  dissolutely.    Their  innocent  exultation  was  neither  checked  nor 
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driven  to  outrage  by  the  fact  that  nothiog  but  the  freedom  to  worship 
God  as  their  conscience  dictated  had  been  given  back  to  them. 

The  seizure  and  confiscation  of  lands  went  on  as  before.  The  jeal 
owners  of  the  territories  of  Leix  and  Offaley,  the  chiefs  of  w^hich  had 
been  imprisoned  and  deposed,  pleaded  that  their  rights  could  not  be 
affected  by  the  conduct  or  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  inasmuch  as  the 
lands  belong  to  the  clan  and  not  to  tlie  chief.  The  Irish  Government 
sent  an  army  to  expel  the  people  from  their  possessions,  and  to  punish 
with  martial  law  all  ^vho  resisted.  The  fires  of  the  burniog  huts,  we 
are  told,  were  slaked  by  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
neighbouring  lords  saved,  with  difficulty,  the  lives  of  a  miserable 
remnant.  Leix  was  named  Queen's  County,  and  Offaley,  King's  County; 
and  their  chief  towns  become  Maryborough  and  Philipstown. 

Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1558.  England's  mind  was  strung, 
and  her  heart  was  hardened  by  the  experiences  through  w^hich  she  had 
passed.  A  new  nobility  took  the  place  of  those  who  had  perished  in 
the  civil  contest,  and  were  vividly  conscious  of  the  fate  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Prosperous  merchants  and  traders,  protected  and  favoured  in 
their  industries,  and  with  the  old  baronial  estates  now  thrown  into  the 
market  as  prizes  for  their  success,  abhorred  the  thought  of  fresh  intestine 
disturbance.  The  landlords  had  got  the  country  into  their  immediate 
ownership,  and  were  jealously  unwilling  that  any  other  tenure  should 
exist  wherever  English  law  claimed  dominion.  The  struggle  through 
which  the  nation  had  gone  left  behind  it  an  intense  hatred  of  Catholicism, 
which  only  by  an  artificial  association  of  ideas  was  fixed  on  its  doctrines. 
The  classes  under  those  influences  gladly  submitted  to  absolute  govern- 
ment, even  in  matters  of  religion,  for  their  own  security,  and  did  not 
reflect  that  it  was  the  very  essence  of  tyranny  to  compel  another  nation 
to  adopt  political  and  religious  conclusions  to  w^hich  their  history 
had  not  led  them.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  as  an  argument  for  toler- 
ance or  leniency,  that  Ireland  differed  from  England,  that  her  Catholicism 
was  not  the  Catholicism  which  England  rejected,  and  that  her  tradi- 
tions, the  balance  of  her  industries,  and  her  ancient  and  immediate 
experience  unfitted  her  for  the  reception  of  usages  which  in  England 
were  the  creation  of  events,  and  if  they  bore  heavily  on  one  class,  made 
recompense  by  giving  wider  scope,  and  opening  a  more  splendid  career 
to  another.  England  was  partly  proud  of,  partly  terrified  at,  the  novelty 
of  her  position,  and  was  ready  to  exhibit  her  zeal,  and  hide  her  mistrust, 
by  an  unflinching  proselytism  of  the  sword.  The  nation  had  shaken  off 
her  old  religion  at  the  very  time  when  she  was  almost  consciously 
entering  on  a  path  of  unrivalled  temporal  prosperity.  It  was  never 
intended  that  Ireland  should  share  in  that  prosperity ;  all  that  was 
insisted  on  was  that  she  should  wear  the  uniform  of  her  rulers,  feel 
proud  of  the  glory  in  which  she  was  to  have  no  share,  and  not  offer  a 
contrast  over  lier  plains  to  the  beggared  but  dazzled  yeomanry  of  the 
governing  island.  It  is  only  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  that 
such  feelings  should  arise  under  the  circumstances.  The  fault  is  in  the 
circumstances,  not  in  the  feelings. 

If  England  and  Ireland  had  not  been  locked  in  a  death  embrace  for 
so  long  a  time,  no  occasion  would  have  existed  for  those  exciting  appre- 
nensions  of  foreign  interference  which  we  shall  now  see  maddening  and 
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misleading  the  two  countries.  It  was  because  Continental  nations 
regarded  Ireland  as  the  weak  point  of  England  that  they  commenced 
intriguing  with,  or  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  Anglo-Irish  lords. 
But  why  was  Ireland  the  weak  point  of  England  1  Had  she  invited  the 
invasion  1  And  had  she  not  petitioned  repeatedly  for  equal  laws,  real 
union,  and  uniform  strength  ?  If  Ireland  were  united  with  England  on 
equal  terms  no  foreign  nation  would  ever  have  turned  a  glance  in  her 
direction.  If  Norman  England  meant  honestly  and  fairly  to  Ireland 
she  never  would  have  been  so  feverishly  apprehensive  of  foreign  inter- 
vention. Having  failed  to  plant  a  colony  in  Ireland  governed  by  the 
same  fears  and  illusions  that  swayed  her  own  people,  she  imputed  to 
Irish  influence  what  resulted  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  resolved  on 
the  extermination  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  population.  It  was  this 
avowed  purpose  that  created  her  sensitive  jealousy  of  French  and 
Spanish  interference.  Norman  England  knew  that  in  any  other  hands 
than  her  own  Ireland  would  be  prosperous  and  happy.  She  had,  more- 
over, a  discontented  population  at  home,  whose  dangerous  turbulence 
might  be  engrossed  on  the  suppression  of  a  rebellious  colony.  Some 
movement  of  this  kind  was  suitable  to  the  stage  at  which  her  history 
had  arrived.  Her  hands  and  her  conscience  were  free.  She  was  full  of 
unoccupied  energy  pressing  on  all  sides  for  an  outlet.  Ireland  was  the 
nearest  and  readiest  field,  and  the  torrent  of  England's  fury 
rushed  where  the  peculiar  policy  of  her  rulers  wished  it  to  flow.  The 
fear  of  a  foreign  invasion  was  a  palpable  pretence.  How  could  a 
depopulated  Ireland  stay  the  march  of  a  Continental  enemy  1  Were 
not  the  Anglo-Irish  the  first  to  invite  the  foreigner  to  come  to  their  aid? 
Whatever  hatred  of  England  ever  existed  in  Ireland  has  always  burnt 
fiercest  in  men  of  English  extraction.  The  constitutional  efforts  of 
Irishmen  for  their  country's  welfare  have  always  been  exceeded  and  foiled 
by  the  violence  of  Anglo-Irishmen.  The  Milesians  were  and  are  ready 
to  coalesce  with  the  Normans  in  ruling  the  two  countries.  The  rebel- 
lious spirit  that  has  so  obstinately  prevailed  in  Ireland  is  the  old  Saxon 
resistance  to  the  Normans  renewed  on  Irish  soil 

It  is  neither  reproach  nor  praise  to  Anglo-Norman  statesmanship 
that  it  overlooked  or  calculated  on  those  results.  That  statesmanship 
keeps  possession  by  present  force,  and  force  calculates  on  nothing  but 
force  in  the  future. 

Ireland  was  at  this  time  studded  with  dense  woods  embowering  lakes 
of  unsurpassed  loveliness ;  ample  rivers  dashed  over  mountain  falls,  and 
moved  in  broad  and  stately  volumes  along  the  plains ;  waving  fields  of 
corn  and  verdant  pasturages  rivalled  each  other  in  richness  and  extent. 
The  gift  of  Heaven  and  the  labour  of  man  had  made  the  land  fair  to  the 
eye  and  grateful  to  the  heart,  beyond  what  falls  to  the  common  lot  of 
earth's  surface.  The  project  was  deliberately  entered  on  of  destroying 
the  woods,  because  they  harboured  the  Irish,  and  of  devastating  the  corn 
fields  and  carrying  off"  the  cattle,  because  they  fed  the  Irish.  The  Irish 
would  then  perish  by  the  sword  and  by  famine.  The  present  conven- 
tional assumption  that  Ireland  is  not  a  corn-growing  country  is  the 
verbal  crime,  answering  to  the  former  destruction  of  corn  fields ;  and 
the  Irish  emigration  of  to-day  corresponds  with  the  Irish  extermination 
of  the  past.    The  remorseful  rage  at  failure  in  the  impossible,  joined 
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with  a  dogged  resolution  that  the  world  should  never  know  what  the 
attempt  had  cost  Ireland,  as  it  must  know  whenever  Ireland  has  even  a 
single  generation  of  self-government,  gave  rise  to  the  common  wish  that 
Ireland  was  sunk  beneath  the  sea,  and  keeps  it  still  fervent  in  the 
hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  all  inheritors  of  the  Norman  spirit.  The  wish, 
perhaps,  is  inevitable  to  the  occasion,  but  the  occasion  is  not  inevitable. 

It  had  become  a  point  of  honour  with  England  that  Ireland  should 
not  be  free  or  prosperous.  It  is  a  point  of  interest  with  the  satraps  who 
govern  her,  that  she  should  not  become  loyal.  The  English  council 
were  always  ready  to  wage  an  exterminating  war  in  Ireland,  because,  if 
the  country  were  allowed  to  follow  her  own  instincts  she  would  become 
powerful  and  achieve  her  independence.  The  Irish  council  always 
created  and  encouraged  rebellion,  because  the  establishment  of  order 
would  put  an  end  to  confiscation  and  the  perquisites  and  privileges 
obtainable  in  troubled  times.  England  is  not  desirous  that  Ireland 
should  be  unhappy  or  discontented.  Her  intention  is  that  she  should 
be  weak  and  dependent.  Whenever  the  struggle  grows  perilous  to  the 
connection,  the  English  council  appeals  to  the  lowest  motives  of  their 
Irish  instruments.  Queen  Elizabeth  stimulated  the  courage  of  her  Irish 
agents  during  a  dangerous  rebellion  by  telling  them  that  the  hotter  the 
war  raged,  the  more  lands  there  would  be  for  them  to  seize.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  English  power  in  Ireland  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
insignificant  position  Avhich  Irish  prosperity,  limited  by  loyalty,  would 
assign  to  them.  They  prefer  a  strong  Ireland  in  chronic  rebellion,  and 
an  exasperated  England.  Whenever  the  peace  is  too  profound,  and  the 
Irish  officials  are  subsiding  into  unimportance,  crime  is  "  simulated  or 
agitation  is  provoked.  This  is  the  history  of  the  past ;  in  a  modified 
form  it  is  the  history  of  the  present. 

Section  XII. 

Elizabeth  found  the  Irish  nation  more  tranquil  than  it  had  been 
under  any  of  her  predecessors.  Whatever  disturbances  existed  in  the 
south,  were  occasioned  by  the  wars  of  the  Fitzgeralds  and  the  Butlers  in 
Munster,  and  of  the  two  families  of  the  Burkes  in  Connaught.  The 
attempt  to  spread  and  enforce  the  reformed  religion'  gave  those  wars  a 
new  character.  Lord  Sussex,  the  deputy,  summoned  a  Parliament  in 
1560.  The  acts  of  Mary's  Parliament  were  repealed.  In  addition  to 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Henry's  time,  an  Act  of  Uniformity  was  pro- 
posed, by  which  the  Prayer  Book,  as  then  established  in  England,  was 
introduced ;  its  use  made  compulsory  by  imprisonment  for  life,  on  a 
third  act  of  disobedience ;  and  all  persons  were  compelled  to  attend  the 
new  services  by  a  fine  of  twelve  pence  for  each  absence.  A  strong  resis- 
tance was  off'ered,  but  Sussex  appeased  it  by  pledging  himself,  that  if 
the  Act  were  passed,  it  should  not  be  enforced.  It  was  passed 
and  enforced.  The  greater  ecclesiastics,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
veered  with  the  wind.  The  lesser  clergy,  who  were  one  with 
the  people,  were  true  to  their  faith,  and  were  expelled  from  their 
cures.  Their  places  were  filled  up  with  the  refuse  of  the  English 
churches,  recreant  ministers,  and  rejected  candidates.  Those  men 
were  the  Protestant  rivals  for  the  confidence  of  the  people  with 
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priests  of  irreproachable  characters,  many  of  whom  came  from  abroad 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  teach  the  Cathohc  religion. 

The  war  with  Shane  O'Neill,  which  will  be  subsequently  referred  to, 
occupied  the  Government  from  1558,  till  the  time  of  his  murder  in  1567. 

A  Parliament  was  summoned  for  January,  1569.  Its  designs  were 
anticipated  by  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  and  its  constitution 
objected  to ;  but  only  so  far  successfully  as  left  the  objectors  still  in  a 
minority.  An  Act  was  passed  for  the  attainder  of  Shane  O'Neill,  which 
lays  the  right  of  England  to  conquer  Ireland  on  quite  a  new  ground. 
The  right  given  by  the  Papal  Bull  was  no  longer  valid,  but  it  was  now 
discovered  that  King  Gurmonde,  son  of  a  King  of  Great  Britain,  had 
possessed  Ireland  before  the  coming  of  Irishmen  to  the  island. 

The  Anglo-Irish  lords  retired  from  this  Parliament  with  feelings  of 
discontent  that  strained  for  an  outlet  of  open  rebellion.  The  Butlers 
joined  the  Fitzgeralds  and  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  who  were  in  the  field, 
and  entered  into  communication  with  the  King  of  Spain  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  Earl  of  Ormond  came  from 
England  and  induced  his  brothers  to  submit,  but  the  Fitzgeralds  and 
the  Burkes,  sons  of  the  Earl  of  jClanrickarde,  laid  waste  the  whole  region 
bordering  on  the  Shannon,  and,  destroyed  every  town  or  castle  that 
belonged  to  the  English  or  th^r  allies.  When  firing  the  town  of 
Athenry,  the  Burkes  were  reminded  that  their  mother  lay  buried  there. 
One  of  them  answered  that  if  she  was  alive  he  would  burn  her  rather 
than  that  the  English  should  possess  the  place.  The  Earl  of  Clanrickarde 
at  last  persuaded  his  sons  to  submit.  They  were  taken  by  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  the  deputy,  to  Dublin,  and  released  after  a  while  on  condition  that 
they  would  not  return  to  their  province.  They  immediately  called  their 
followers  to  arms  and  burned  Athenry  once  more.  They  broke  in 
pieces  the  queen's  arms  which  had  just  been  completed  over  the  gate  by 
the  workmen  who  were  restoring  the  town. 

The  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  been  suddenly  made  prisoner  by 
Sydney  a  few  years  before,  was  brought  from  England,  still  in  custody ; 
but  while  the  authorities  were  in  doubt  how  his  influence  could  be  most 
safely  employed,  he  made  his  escape  to  his  own  territory,  asserted  his 
independence,  and  re-established  the  Catholic  religion.  Sir  William 
Drury  was  appointed  President  of  Munster,  according  to  a  late  arrange- 
ment, and  announced  his  intention  of  holding  a  session  for  the  trial  of 
offenders.  Desmond  protested  against  this  infringement  on  his  palatinate 
rights,  and  then  pretending  to  assent,  invited  Drury  to  Tralee,  but  laid 
an  ambuscade  of  eight  hundred  men  to  cut  him  off  during  his  journey. 
Drury  discovered  the  plot  and  put  the  ambushed  troops  to  flight.  The 
Countess  of  Desmond  sought  pardon  for  her  lord  with  tears,  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  temporising  policy. 

James  Fitzmaurice,  cousin  to  Desmond,  went  to  the  Continent,  seek- 
ing aid  to  wrest  Ireland  from  English  dominion.  He  returned  with 
Spanish  troops  paid  with  Papal  money,  and  landed  at  Smerwick,  where 
he  was  joined  by  two  brothers  of  the  earl.  It  was  expected  that  the 
people  would  gather  enthusiastically  around  the  Catholic  champion. 
But  the  religion  of  the  people  was  beyond  the  reach  of  law,  and  the 
need  of  ascendancy,  and  they  kept  aloof.  Desmond  had  neither  the 
ability  to  make  a  vigorous  use  of  his  position,  nor  the  heroism  to  risk  its 
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loss  by  a  bold  exploit,  and  hung  in  sullen  self-importance  on  the  skirts 
of  treason.  Like  many  proud  men,  he  humbled  himself  through  his 
wife.  She  gave  up  her  son  as  a  hostage  to  Drury,  who  had  brought  a 
large  army  into  Munster,  probably  hoping  by  this  step  to  determine 'the 
loyalty  of  her  irresolute  lord.  Fitzmaurice  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to 
seize  some  horses  for  the  use  of  his  men.  A  Papal  Bull  raised  Sir  John 
Desmond  to  the  chief  command.  The  insurgents  risked  a  battle,  and 
were  defeated.  The  newly-appointed  commander  was  only  a  spectator 
of  the  fight,  and  the  earl  and  Fitzmaurice  of  Lixnaw  viewed  it  from  an 
eminence.  Papers  were  found  on  the  field  that  incontestably  incriminated 
the  earl.  After  vain  protestations  of  loyalty,  complaints  to  the  Council 
at  Dublin,  and  efforts  to  induce  the  Irish  chiefs  and  even  the  deputy  to 
join  him,  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  field  openly,  and  was  proclaimed 
a  traitor. 

The  command  of  the  English  army  was  given  to  his  rival,  Ormond. 
The  Fitzgeralds  burned  Youghal  to  the  ground,  and  did  not  leave  a 
living  soul  in  its  ruins.  Ormond  entered  Desmond's  territories,  and 
destroyed  towns  and  villages  wholesale,  with  their  inhabitants.  In  the 
beginning  of  1580,  Pelham,  the  deputy,  came  to  the  South  to  glean  the 
remnants  of  slaughter.  Desmond's  castles  were  taken  one  by  one,  and 
their  garrisons  hanged.  Sir  John  Desmond,  attempting  to  join  an 
insurrection  raised  in  Leinster,  was  seized  by  the  Sheriff"  of  Cork,  Sir  Cor- 
mac  MacCartie,  given  up  by  him  to  the  military  authorities,  and  hanged. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  eight  hundred  Spaniards  landed  at 
Smerwick,  and  fortified  the  place.  Ormond  and  the  deputy  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  land,  and  the  ships  of  Admiral  Winter  com- 
pleted the  investment.  The  garrison  surrendered,  and  were  massacred 
in  cold  blood.  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  was  principal  in  the  achievement, 
and  the  poet  Spenser  was  present,  and  approved.  English  reputations 
became  reversed  by  touching  Ireland.  Though  the  feuds  of  centuries 
were  reaching  their  climax  in  Munster,  Raleigh  extemporised  his  part  so 
as  to  transcend  the  hereditary  actors  in  the  long  tragedy.  Men  burned 
their  castles  rather  than  fall  into  his  hands. 

The  Fitzgeralds  were  not  always  defeated,  but  their  occasional  suc- 
cesses were  followed  by  inhuman  reprisals.  The  garrison  at  Adare  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  David  Barry.  The  forces  at  Kilmallock  butchered  a 
hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children  in  retaliation.  The  shedder  of 
most  blood  must  win  in  the  end.  Barry  and  Lixnaw  at  last  sought  and 
obtained  pardon.  Desmond  was  left  alone  as  leader,  and  Ormond  was 
appointed  governor  of  Munster.  In  November,  1583,  the  protracted 
agony  was  finished,  and  Desmond  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  kerne,  in  a 
miserable  hut,  pleading  his  name  and  calling  for  mercy. 

The  earl  and  one  hundred  and  forty  of  his  adherents  were  attainted, 
and  their  estates  vested  in  the  queen.  The  re-peopliug  of  Munster  with 
an  English  colony  was  undertaken.  The  attempt  failed  through  the 
dishonesty  and  incompetency  of  those  concerned,  and  merely  introduced 
a  number  of  foreign  landlords.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  secured  forty-two 
thousand  acres  in  Cork  and  Waterford.  The  confiscated  lands  amounted 
to  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  acres.  Nearly  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  these  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  old  possessors. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
The  O'Neills. 
Section  I. 

The  condition  of  the  independent  parts  of  Ireland  varied  in  the  several 
provinces.  The  tendency  of  the  national  feuds  throughout  the  island, 
before  the  Norman  invasion,  had  been  gravitating  upwards  and  narrow- 
ing to  a  point.  Since  then  the  direction  had  been  broadening  down- 
wards, breaking  the  lesser  chieftaincies  into  rival  fragments,  and  giving 
the  lowest  a  greater  power  of  irresponsible  action.  In  Munster  the 
great  power  and  popularity  of  Desmond  overbalanced  and  denationalised 
the  authority  of  O'Brien,  driving  it  for  support  to  the  shelter  of  the 
English  crown.  In  Ulster,  where  foreign  influence  was  least  felt,  the 
national  life  asserted  itself  with  full  vigour  in  the  family  of  O'Neill.  The 
O'Donnells  were  their  only  rivals.  These  two  families  preserved  to  the 
last  the  spirit  of  domination  and  defiance,  characteristic  of  their  race 
and  history.  Send  me  tribute,  or  else — was  O'Neill's  imperious  demand. 
I  owe  you  none,  and  if — was  O'Donnell's  reply.  Milesian  pride  never 
freely  scintillates  till  it  comes  into  collision  with  Milesian  pride. 

Con  O'Neill,  the  first  Earl  of  Tyrone,  was  son  and  grandson  of  sisters 
of  Earls  of  Kildare.  He  accepted  a  grant  of  all  his  lands  from  Henry 
VIII.,  to  be  held  on  knight's  service,  and  secured  the  barony  of  Dun- 
gannon,  and  the  succession  to  his  earldom  for  Matthew,  reputed  to  be 
his  illegitimate  son,  but,  in  reality,  a  member  of  a  different  family.  By 
Irish  law,  no  chief  could  take  the  tribal  lands  to  himself,  and  though  an 
English  title  would  descend  lineally,  the  tribe  were  not  bound  to  choose 
its  inheritor  as  their  chief. 

Shane,^  the  earl's  eldest  legitimate  son,  worked  on  his  father's 
national  feelings  and  sought  to  revive  in  him  the  ancient  spirit  of  his 
clan.  Matthew,  fearing  the  result,  entered  into  communication  with 
the  Government  at  Dublin,  and  the  earl  was  in  consequence  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  Shane,  incensed  at  this  outrage,  declared  war  against 
the  Baron  of  Dungannon  and  his  English  supporters,  having  reinforced 
himself  with  bands  of  Scots,  who  at  that  time  were  making  settlements 
in  Antrim.  The  deputy,  Sir  James  Crofts,  three  times  invaded  Ulster, 
and  was  each  time  disastrously  repelled.  Matthew  marched  to  his  aid, 
and  was  driven  back  in  a  night  attack  by  Shane  in  precipitate  flight. 
Crofts  at  length  advanced  into  the  north  with  an  overwhelming  army, 
but  his  wily  opponent  sheltered  himself  in  his  fastnesses,  and  the  baffled 
deputy  was  forced  to  retire. 

The  following  year  (1558)  Matthew  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  some 
of  Shane's  men,  and  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  died  in  prison.  Shane  was 
elected  the  O'Neill  by  his  clan,  and  so  set  in  opposition  to  English  law 

1  Shane  is  the  Irish  for  John. 
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and  government.  His  territory  comprised  the  central  half  of  Ulster, 
and  he  claimed  the  headship  of  the  tribes  of  the  other  portions.  Of 
these  the  most  powerful  was  that  of  the  O'Donnells. 

Sir  Henry  Sydney  was  now  acting  as  deputy.  He  invited  Shane  to 
visit  him  at  Dundalk,  but  Shane  excused  himself,  and  in  turn  requested 
the  deputy  to  become  sponsor  for  one  of  his  children.  Sydney  consented, 
and  used  the  occasion  to  expostulate  with  Shane  on  his  rebellion.  The 
Ulster  chief  in  reply  made  a  forcible  statement  of  his  case,  and  persuaded 
the  deputy  to  convey  to  the  queen  an  explanation  of  his  claims  and  his 
conduct.  In  this  document  he  expressly  dwells  on  the  prosperity  he 
had  introduced  into  his  district.  The  English  Government  could  not 
deny  the  rightfulness  of  his  position,  were  unwilling,  and  just  then 
unable,  to  resist  it  by  force,  but  were  determined  not  to  suffer  it  to  be 
established.  The  method  they  resorted  to  was  one  usual  with  them. 
They  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Scots,  and  with  Calvagh 
O'Donnell,  whose  wife  was  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  other  Ulster 
chiefs.  The  Earldom  of  Tyrconnel  was  offered  to  O'Donnell,  and  that 
of  Brenny  to  O'Reilly.  Presents  were  sent  by  the  queen  to  the  Countess 
of  Argyle,  O'Donnell's  wife.  Shane  was  summoned  to  London  to  explain 
his  claims.  He  knew  that  the  object  was  to  make  him  prisoner,  but  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  queen  in  which  he  pleaded  want. of  money  as 
the  cause  of  his  not  making  the  journey.  Meantime  the  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  the  Scots  through  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  troops 
were  despatched  to  Ireland. 

Shane  suddenly  attacked  O'Donnell  at  his  residence  near  Lough 
Swilly,  and  took  him  and  his  wife  prisoners.  He  kept  O'Donnell  prisoner 
for  some  years,  and  eventually  ransomed  him  for  a  large  sum.  Having 
gained  the  affections  of  his  wife,  he  made  her  the  instrument  of  winning 
over  the  Scots  from  the  English  side  to  his  own.  He  now  proclaimed 
himself  Lord  of  Ulster,  and  built  a  fortress  on  his  border  which  he 
called  the  Hate  of  Englishmen. 

The  Earl  of  Sussex,  the  deputy,  with  Ormond  and  other  nobles, 
invaded  Ulster,  and  having  turned  the  church  at  Armagh  into  a  fortified 
camp,  marched  against  O'Neill,  who,  with  a  force  not  more  than  half  in 
number  that  which  they  led,  routed  them  so  thoroughly  that  Sussex 
described  himself  as  dishonoured  and  wrecked.  The  Earl  of  Kildare 
came  with  fresh  forces  from  England,  and  there  were  no  less  than  five 
earls  in  the  deputy's  camp.  O'Neill  proposed  holding  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  queen,  but  refused  to  leave  Ulster  while  an  English 
garrison  remained  at  Armagh.  Sussex  made  an  attempt  through 
O'Neill's  servants  to  have  him  assassinated,  and  the  Government,  so  far 
from  disapproving,  recommended  its  repetition.^ 

Kildare,  standing  on  his  right  as  a  kinsman,  produced  a  letter  from 
the  queen,  inviting  O'Neill  to  court.  A  peace  was  concluded  (1561),  the 
Ulster  chief  was  furnished  with  a  protection  from  the  deputy,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  soldiers  at  Armagh  should  be  withdrawn.  Sussex 
wrote  to  the  queen  acquainting  her  that  though  the  removal  of  the 
troops  from  Armagh  was  in  the  agreement,  there  was  no  word  forbidding- 
others  at  any  time  to  be  brought  there,  and  that  O'Neill  had  unknow- 

1  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland,"  p.  179. 
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ingly,  but  formally,  committed  himself  to  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
terms. 

Shane  went  to  England,  disregarding  in  contemptuous  unconscious- 
ness the  obstacles  and  delays  interposed  by  Sussex,  who  was  now  bent 
on  thwarting  him  in  whatever  direction  he  moved.  He  appeared  in 
London  with  a  bodyguard  of  Irish  soldiers  armed  with  axes,  and  clad  in 
saffron  vests,  and  by  his  lofty  bearing  drove  the  mortified  supercilious- 
ness of  the  courtiers  to  relieve  itself  in  affected  ridicule.  When  he  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  he  discovered  that  the  safe  conduct 
specified  no  time  of  his  return,  and  that  he  was  a  prisoner  at  their  will. 
He  was  told  that  he  must  await  the  arrival  of  the  young  Baron  of  Dun- 
gannon,  and  private  instructions  were  given  that  the  baron  should  be 
prevented  from  coming  over.^ 

O'Neill,  in  the  toils  of  his  enemies,  was  like  Samson,  bound  with 
green  withs.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  queen,  and  won  her  friend- 
ship, involving  himself  in  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  her,  which  afterwards 
lost  him  his  life.  He  began  to  treat  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador.^ 
News  arrived  that  the  Baron  of  Dungannon  was  killed.  The  queen 
issued  a  proclamation  in  Shane's  favour,  and  he  left  England  (May, 
1502).    Hurrying  through  Dublin,  he  reached  Tyrone  in  safety. 

Aided  by  Hugh  O'Donnell,  he  set  about  the  reduction  of  the  lesser 
chiefs,  and  when  the  deputy  remonstrated  with  him,  he  replied  that  he 
meant  to  assert  the  birthright  of  his  family,  and  extend  his  sovereignty 
over  all  Ulster. 

The  deputy  requested  his  attendance  at  Dundalk,  and  prepared  a 
safe  conduct  so  worded  as  that  he  might  be  arrested  without  violating 
its  literal  meaning.^  When  the  intended  victim  wisely  kept  away,  the 
deputy  wrote  to  the  queen  complaining  of  his  refractory  conduct.  The 
expectation  of  tyrants  requires  a  distinct  metaphysical  study.  It  was 
by  implication  demanded  that  Shane  should  shut  his  eyes  to  perfidy  and 
falsehood,  and  meet  betrayal  or  assassination  as  defeat  in  honourable 
strife. 

Shane  had  suggested  while  in  London  marriage  with  an  English  wife 
as  a  means  of  confirming  his  loyalty  and  helping  his  adoption  of  English 
customs.  The  sister  of  Sussex  was  mentioned  to  or  by  him.  Sussex 
now  wrote  to  him  proposing  that  he  should  come  and  see  her.  At  the 
same  time  he  informed  the  queen  that  if  he  came  he  should  never 
return.''  A  modern  writer,^  well  qualified  to  judge,  tells  us  that  he 
meant  to  hang  him. 

In  September,  1563,  articles  of  peace  were  signed  between  Shane 
and  the  Queen's  Commissioners,  by  which  all  former  agreements  were 
cancelled ;  the  title  of  O'Neill,  with  all  its  hereditary  rights,  was  con- 
ceded to  Shane;  he  was  to  have  exemption  from  attendance  on  the 
deputy;  and  the  garrison  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  Armagh.  Con- 
fidence being  thus  established,  a  present  of  poisoned  wine  was  sent  to 

1  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  p.  190, 
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Shane  from  Dublin,  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  death.^  The 
assassin,  an  Englishman  named  Smith,  was  arrested,  and  quietly 
discharged  without  punishment. - 

The  Ulster  chief  was  now  left  for  a  while  in  peace.  He  ruled  his 
province  so  successfully  that  no  part  of  Ireland  or  England  could  com- 
pare with  it  for  freedom  from  crime,  and  general  happiness.  He  then 
went  straight  at  the  measures  that  would  have  given  to  his  country  the 
good  government  which  he  won  for  Ulster.  He  subdued  Tyrconnel,  and 
invaded  Connaught,  claiming  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  chief  of 
Tyrconnel  by  the  chiefs  of  Connaught.  He  made  one  mistake.  In 
order  to  please  the  queen,  who  had  always  continued  his  friend,  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Scots,  who  were  her  open  enemies,  and 
overthrew  them  in  a  series  of  exterminating  battles.^  The  sense  of 
power  and  the  habit  of  success  reduce  all  things  to  the  level  of  instru- 
ments which  may  be  taken  up  or  cast  away  at  pleasure. 

Sir  Henry  Sydney  was  sent  over  as  deputy.  In  the  spring  of  1566 
he  summoned  Shane  to  Dundalk.  Shane  answered  the  call  with  an 
army  of  three  thousand  men.  The  accounts  here  grow  confused,  but 
we  learn  that  Randolph,  who  had  come  with  fresh  troops,  was  slain,  and 
that  Derry,  which  was  held  by  an  English  garrison,  was  accidentally 
burned.  When  all  else  failed,  the  ever  unfailing  plan  of  sowing  disunion 
was  busily  employed.  The  Northern  league  was  broken  up.  The  native 
order  and  principle  of  subordination  were  secretly  assailed  and  loosened. 
Faster  than  the  fall  of  Shane's  foes  was  the  defection  of  his  friends.  The 
reduced  chiefs  joined  the  enemy.  Maguire  bound  himself  to  the  English 
cause.  MacCartie  was  received  into  favour,  and  made  Earl  of  Clancarty. 
The  O'Euarks  cast  off  their  chief  of  Shane's  appointment,  and  elected 
one  who  was  his  enemy.  Hugh  O'Donnell,  raised  on  the  death  of 
Calvagh  to  the  chieftaincy,  and  with  the  prospect  of  an  earldom,  joined 
the  English  and  invaded  his  territory.  Shane  sprang  forward  to  avenge 
the  insult.  The  forces  of  Tyrconnel  were  stationed  near  Lough  Swilly. 
Shane  marched  across  the  sands,  and  drove  them  back ;  but  reinforce- 
ments just  then  coming  to  their  assistance,  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  The 
elements  had  fought  with  him  against  the  English,  but  all  nature  goes 
wrong  in  fratricidal  strife.  The  tide  had  come  in,  and  nearly  his  whole 
army  perished  in  the  waves.  He  escaped  to  his  own  territories,  whither 
the  deputy,  with  a  powerful  army  swollen  by  Irish  tributaries,  hastened 
to  finish  the  work.  Shane,  with  unwavering  boldness,  snatched  at  the 
weapon  he  had  blunted  and  flung  aside.  He  demanded  the  alliance  of 
the  Scots,  some  of  whom  had  just  landed.  His  wish  was  granted,  and 
he  went  among  them  with  a  retinue  of  fifty  men.  But  an  Englishman 
named  Piers  was  busy  in  the  Scotch  council.  A  banquet  was  prepared, 
and  O'Neill  was  slaughtered  in  the  season  of  fancied  security.  He  fell 
in  no  fair  English  fight.    His  own  countrymen  arrested  his  patriotic 

1  "  Shane  clamoured  for  redress  with  the  fierceness  of  a  man  accustomed  rather  to  do  wrong 
than  to  suffer  it."— Froudc's  "  England,"  vii.,  49.  This  language  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration, 
not  to  produce  angry  feelings,  but  to  understand  a  peculiar  phase  of  mind.  It  would  be  a  very 
mild  remonstrance  which  privileged  guUt  would  not  consider  fierceness.  The  mere  fact  of  making 
a  remonstrance  in  any  form  would  be  more  than  a  crime.  An  act  of  self-defence  against  the 
silently  assumed  privileges  of  a  caste  is  a  far  more  serious  offence  than  any  violation  of  law. 

2  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  p.  224. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  2G8-270. 
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instincts,  an  Irish  sea  engulphed  his  army,  and  Scotch  and  Enghsh 
perfidy  slew  him  when  he  was  a  fugitive  and  a  guest. 

The  O'Neill's  history  is  the  best  exposition  of  his  character.  His 
enemies  have  credited  him  with  every  vice ;  but  men  who  would  have 
taken  his  life  by  cowardly  assassination  would  not  scruple  to  assail  his 
character  by  lying.  He  is  charged  with  pride,  and  is  known  historically 
as  John  the  Proud.  To  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  charge  we  have 
only  to  distinguish  the  attitude  of  a  high-spirited  man  towards  base 
and  unscrupulous  enemies,  from  the  wretched  affectation  of  a  low  nature, 
availing  itself  of  a  fancied  superiority  of  nation  or  rank.  He  is  accused 
of  incontinence.  He  did  not  blindly  rush  to  his  capture  when  the  sister 
of  Sussex  baited  the  trap.  His  conduct  in  the  matter  of  O'Donnell's  wife 
proves  him  not  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  virtue  ;  but  all  the  circum- 
stances point,  not  to  profligacy,  but  rather  to  a  reckless  and  contemptu- 
ous retaliation  on  his  enemies  with  the  weapon  of  their  own  choice. 
They  were  intriguing  against  him  with  the  lady ;  he  seized  her,  and 
overcame  their  wiles  by  her  agency.  His  conduct  must  be  condemned, 
but  the  condemnation  should  rest  on  the  true  nature  of  the  offence.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  drunkard.  He  was  temperate  in  the  use  of  the 
poisoned  wine  sent  from  Dublin,  or  he  would  have  drunk  his  death.  He 
is  called  a  barbarian.  He  was  abler  and  honester,  and  a  far  truer 
gentleman,  and  even  a  more  successful  courtier  than  the  men  who  were 
arrayed  against  him.  Had  his  imperious  nature  not  been  weakened  by 
the  relentings  of  honour  and  mercy,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of 
the  Milesian  chiefs,  he  might  have  swept  his  country  clear  of  the  out- 
casts of  all  nationality,  who  afterwards  crawled  it  into  horror-stricken 
slavery.  But  this  is  the  failing  or  virtue  of  all  his  countrymen.  They 
cannot  strike  against  the  body  that  is  still  paralysed  by  the  first  blow. 
They  await  some  greater  triumph.  When  Shane  was  murdered,  the 
deputy  bought  his  head  and  placed  it  on  a  pole  over  the  Tower  of 
Dublin.  1 

It  is  not  only  the  personal  character  of  O'Neill  that  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  his  traducers.  The  contrast  between  Ulster, 
where  the  native  rule  and  the  native  population  predominated,  and  the 
South,  where  English  influence  was  prevalent,  is  still  more  striking  and 
significant.  In  O'Neill's  district  the  undiluted  national  life  was  invin- 
cible in  honest  warfare,  and  was  checked  at  last  only  by  the  opposition 
of  the  adjoining  septs,  whom  it  had  infected  with  its  vitality,  though  it 
could  not  inspire  them  with  its  example.  Sir  Henry  Sydney  confesses 
that  Shane's  territory  was  better  inhabited  than  any  other  Irish  county. 
An  English  historian  admits  that  all  that  was  needed  to  good  government 
in  Ulster  was  Shane's  submission  to  the  English  queen;  thus,  with 
singular  infatuation,  maintaining  that  loyalty  to  a  foreign  crown  attended 

1  In  reading  the  history  of  Shane  O'Neill  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  Moore's  lines  :— 
And  when  they  tread  the  ruined  aisle, 

Where  rest  at  length  the  lord  and  slave, 
They'll  wondering  ask  how  hands  so  vile 

Could  conquer  hearts  so  brave  ! 
"  'Twas  fate,"  they'll  say,  "  a  wayward  fate, 

Your  web  of  discord  wove  ; 
And,  while  your  tyrants  joined  in  hate, 

You  never  joined  in  love." 
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with  misery  and  starvation,  is  better  than  thriving  prosperity  under  an 
independent  native  ruler. 

In  the  South  the  Fitzgeralds  and  Butlers  in  Munster,  and  the  Burkes 
in  Counaught,  in  petty  contests  fomented  by  the  pride  of  their  wives, 
and  the  violence  of  their  idle  younger  sons,  changed  every  spot  where 
they  set  their  feet  to  a  scene  of  desolation.  Sydney  describes  the  region 
in  1567  as  presenting  a  horrible  and  lamentable  spectacle  of  burned 
villages,  ruined  churches,  wasted  towns  and  castles,  and  fields  strewn 
with  the  skeletons  of  the  starved  and  murdered  people. 

Section  II. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  by  which  more  than  half  of 
Ulster  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Another  Act 
abolished  the  title  of  the  O'Neill.  It  was  not  considered  possible  or 
prudent  to  enforce  those  statutory  rights.  The  inferior  chiefs,  who  had 
taken  part  against  Shane,  not  in  submission  to  England,  but  in  assertion 
of  their  independence,  were  allowed  to  remain  for  the  present  undis- 
turbed on  their  lands.  The  people  elected  a  successor  to  Shane,  and 
his  claims  were  not  disputed  by  the  queen. 

But  though  the  right  of  conquest  was  not  formally  insisted  on,  its 
ends  were  sought  under  various  new  pretexts.  An  illegitimate  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  obtained  a  grant  of  the  long  peninsula  between 
Strangford  Lough  and  the  sea,  with  the  view  of  teaching  the  barbarous 
people  civility.  The  O'Neills,  knowing  only  that  they  had  lands  to 
lose,  and  unaware  that  the  strangers  had  civilisation  to  give,  put  a 
violent  termination  to  the  enterprise.  In  1573  Walter  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  undertook  to  plant  another  district  in  Antrim  with  English 
settlers,  in  order,  it  was  pretended,  to  expel  the  Scotch.  Brian  Mac 
Phelim  O'Neill  rushed  to  the  defence  of  his  territory  with  such  vigour 
that  several  English  lords  who  had  accompanied  the  Earl  became 
disheartened  and  returned  home.  Essex  made  an  alliance  with  the 
O'Donnells,  and  when  one  of  them  was  in  his  camp,  he  took  him 
prisoner  and  seized  his  castle.  He  next  made  a  treaty  with  Brian  Mac 
Phelim,  and  being  entertained  by  him  at  a  feast,  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  slay  his  people,  make  himself  and  his  wife  prisoners,  and 
send  them  to  Dublin,  where  they  were  executed  and  quartered.  The 
island  of  Raghlin,  the  stronghold  of  the  Scotch,  was  taken ;  two  hundred 
men  who  submitted  were,  at  the  soldiers'  request,  given  to  them  to  be 
killed;  and  three  or  four  hundred  others,  found  hidden  in  caves  and 
clifis,  were  also  put  to  death.  Those  actions  provoked  such  detestation 
among  the  Irish  that  Essex  was  compelled  to  pause  in  his  design.  He 
went  to  England,  and  on  his  return  with  reinforcements  was  poisoned, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  immediately  got  a  divorce  and 
married  his  widow. 

The  Franco-Norman  character,  under  the  influence  of  British  literary 
culture,  had  reached  a  new  phase.  A  thin  iridescence,  reflecting  all 
the  brightest  hues  of  heaven,  disguised  natures  that  knew  neither  the 
obligations  of  justice,  nor  the  tenderness  of  humanity.  They  were 
conscious  of  no  hypocrisy.    The  beauty  of  their  theatrical  ethics,  and 
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the  utter  baseness  of  their  acts,  had  the  same  motive  and  end.  The 
inflicted  miseries  of  earth  and  the  asserted  principles  of  divine  virtue 
alike  amused  their  fancies  and  contributed  to  their  gratification. 

Among  the  varieties  of  warfare  that  sprang  up  around  the  fatal  stem 
of  foreign  growth,  one  species,  characteristic  alike  of  the  nation's  earlier 
military  contests,  and  its  modern  political  strifes,  is  deserving  of  notice. 
Equally  distinct  from  the  haughty  prow^ess  of  Shane  O'Neill,  and  the 
hesitating  rebellion  of  the  Munster  lords,  was  the  light-hearted  chivalry 
of  Rory  O'Moore,  the  chief  of  the  dispossessed  O'Moores  and  O'Conors  of 
Leix  and  OfFaley.  The  ejected  owners  fought  as  men  will  fight  who  have 
no  hope,  but  cannot  give  way  to  despair.  They  did  not  seek  to  destroy, 
but  to  disquiet.  They  found  a  refuge  from  the  depression  of  those 
whose  natural  career  is  taken  from  them,  in  the  excitement  of  guerilla 
war,  and  the  charm  of  a  wholly  unshackled  life.  Rory  attacked  Naas  on 
a  holiday,  when  the  inhabitants  were  sunk  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  watched  the  conflagration  from  the  market  cross, 
and  returned  without  taking  a  single  life.  He  entrapped  two  English 
ofificers,  and  found  a  pleasure  in  taking  them  with  him  in  his  perilous 
ventures,  and  showing  them  the  kind  of  existence  to  which  their  country- 
men had  driven  him.  He  could  not  have  devised  a  line  of  conduct 
more  exasperating  to  his  enemies.  Negotiations  were  entered  on  for 
the  restoration  of  the  captives,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  being 
given  up  unhurt,  when  the  English  came  dishonourably  on  their  place 
of  confinement,  and  carried  them  ofif  in  triumph.  Rory  escaped,  but 
his  followers  w^ere  slaughtered.  The  English  then  invited  the  Irish 
chiefs  of  the  two  districts  to  a  conference  at  Mullaghmast,  suddenly 
surrounded  them  with  soldiers  and  massacred  four  hundred  of  them. 
The  murderers  and  murdered  w^ere  Catholics.  Among  the  former  was 
at  least  one  Irish  family,  the  O'Dempseys.  A  curse  is  said  to  hang  over 
their  descendants.  Sydney  connived  at  this  deed.  Rory  was  killed  the 
year  after  in  a  rencontre  with  Fitzpatrick,  Baron  of  Ossory. 

Where  were  the  people  of  Ireland  w^hile  these  invaders  of  various 
dates  battled  over  the  spoil  1  At  one  time  w^e  know  that  they  still 
existed,  from  the  impatience  of  those  who  desired  their  destruction. 
When  Admiral  Winter  was  off  the  coast  in  the  South,  the  surviving 
inhabitants  of  the  place  hastened  to  seek  protection  from  him,  as  if  the 
land  could  afford  them  no  protection  from  their  destroyers.  The 
English  soldiers  were  aggrieved  at  this  proceeding,  for  otherwise,  it  is 
said,  they  would  have  slain  them  all.  At  another  time  we  catch  their 
broken  accents  as  they  bid  a  tearful  adieu  to  some  humane  ruler.  When 
Sir  John  Perrott,  President  of  Munster,  left  the  island,  his  departure,  as 
we  read  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  under  the  date  1573,  was 
lamented  by  the  poor,  the  widows,  the  feeble,  and  the  unwarlike  of  the 
country. 

A  few  passages  from  those  celebrated  Annals  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  Milesian  and  Anglo-Norman  wars,  and  the 
relation  of  both  to  the  Irish  people.  In  this  same  jen,r  a  civil  dissension 
broke  out  between  two  members  of  the  O'Brien  family,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  aided  on  the  one  side  by  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Butlers.    The  assailing  party  marched  through  Upper 
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Thomond,  and  the  cries  and  the  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  people  whom 
they  plundered,  gave  warning  of  their  march  in  every  place  through 
•which  they  passed.  They  pitched  their  camp  at  night,  but  the  place 
was  not  "  adapted  for  rest,  on  account  of  the  crying  and  wailing  of  women 
and  widows,  who  came  bewailing  their  wrongs  after  being  plundered." 
A  battle  subsequently  took  place,  after  w^hich  it  is  intimated  that 
notwithstanding  great  provocation  the  prisoners  were  spared.  This  is 
an  account  of  an  intestine  quarrel.  The  plundering  was  of  the  wholesale 
description  introduced  by  the  Normans,  but  there  was  no  cold-blooded 
slaughter.  The  cries  of  the  w^omen  broke  the  slumbers  of  the  encamped 
army.  In  1579,  w^hen  Sir  William  Pelham  was  deputy,  the  sons  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond  proceeded  to  destroy,  demolish,  burn,  and  completely 
consume  every  fortress,  town,  cornfield,  and  habitation,  lest  the  English 
might  get  possession  of  them,  and  dwell  in  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  English  consigned  to  a  like  destruction  every  house  and  habitation, 
and  every  rick  and  stack  of  corn  to  which  they  came,  to  injure  the 
Geraldines ;  so  that  between  them  the  country  w^as  left  one  levelled 
plain,  without  corn  or  edifices.  In  the  following  year  Sir  William  got  a 
supply  of  provisions  and  great  ordnance  from  England,  and  accompanied 
by  the  English  of  the  Pale,  and  Ormond,  with  an  immense  host,  went  to 
Limerick,  and  set  to  work  vigorously  for  the  dispossession  of  the  Fitz- 
geralds.  Wherever  they  w^ent  they  showed  mercy  neither  to  the  strong 
nor  to  the  weak.  "  It  was  not  w^onderful  that  they  should  kill  men  fit 
for  action,  but  they  killed  blind  and  feeble  men,  women,  boys  and  girls, 
sick  persons,  idiots,  and  old  people."  No  cries  of  women,  we  may  assume, 
disturbed  their  slumbers.  From  Limerick,  we  are  told,  they  passed  to 
Kerry,  and  after  taking  Carrigafoyle  and  slaughtering  the  garrison, 
returned  to  Limerick,  where,  as  a  specimen  of  the  thoroughness  of  their 
operations,  they  killed  Ulick  Wall,  a  man  w^ho  had  been  blind  from  his 
birth,  and  "  John  Supple,  a  man  w^hom  it  was  not  becoming  to  have  killed, 
for  he  w^as  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  of  age." 

The  Council  of  England  in  the  first  month  of  autumn  sent,  as  the 
Four  Masters  continue  to  inform  us,  a  new  Lord  Justice  to  Ireland, 
namely,  Arthur  Lord  Gray.  He  was  of  a  higher  title  and  honours  than 
Sir  William  Pelham,  though  there  had  never  come  to  Ireland  an  English- 
man who,  during  the  time  he  remained,  was  more  energetic  in  his 
expeditions,  more  nobly  triumphant,  or  who  had  been  more  successful 
in  his  services  than  this  William.  He  (Sir  William  Pelham)  went  to 
meet  the  new  Lord  Justice,  who  had  arrived  from  England,  and  gave  up 
the  sword  to  him ;  and  he'  tlien  set  sail  for  England,  having  been 
victorious  over  his  enemies. 

The  annalists  who  wrote  in  these  terms  of  one  whom  they  had  just 
described  as  a  slayer  of  aged  and  helpless  men  and  women,  were  the 
literary  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  bards,  who  were  pro- 
hibited from  ascribing  any  virtues  or  rights  to  the  plebeian  class,  and 
accustomed  to  flatter  the  violent  deeds  of  the  Milesians.  Trained  in 
admiration  of  outrage  and  success,  they  naturally  transferred  their 
applauses  to  the  most  deserving.  The  worship  of  force  and  bloodshed 
is  a  very  old  superstition,  yet  its  modern  advocates,  in  consideration  of 
the  hostile  light  that  has  been  long  effacing  its  lineaments,  deserve 
almost  the  credit  of  inventors. 
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That  the  accounts  of  the  Four  Masters  may  not  be  ascribed  to 
flattery,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  them  with  Sir  William's  own  report 
furnished  to  the  Queen  in  1580.  He  says  that  they  entered  Connelough 
in  two  companies,  Ormond  towards  the  Shannon  side,  and  Pelham 
himself  towards  Newcastle,  and  that  they  marched  all  day  without 
offence  of  any  enemy,  wasting  and  spoiling  the  country  to  the  foot  of 
Sleulougher.  The  people  and  cattle  flying  before  them  in  the  mountains 
w^ere  followed  by  some  horsemen  and  light  footmen.  Finding  the 
country  plentiful,  and  the  people  but  newly  fled,  they  left  their  camp 
guarded  the  next  day,  and  searched  some  part  of  the  mountains.  There 
were  slain  that  day,  by  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  above  four  hundred 
people  found  in  the  woods,  and  wheresoever  any  house  or  corn  was 
found  it  was  consumed  by  fire.  A  number  of  the  rebels,  he  complacently 
adds,  will  starve. 

The  term,  rebels,  applied  to  simple  clansmen  who  had  no  desire  save 
to  till  their  lands  and  worship  their  God  in  peace,  and  to  lead  harmless 
lives,  justified  every  enormity.  If  any  motive  other  than  a  phrensied 
spirit  of  murder  can  be  assigned  for  the  destruction  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  withhold  it.  The  object  that  the 
Anglo-Norman  leaders  were  fighting  for  could  not  be  secured  by  the 
capture  or  death  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  If  he  and  his  family  were 
utterly  exterminated,  the  end  aimed  at  would  be  no  whit  nearer.  It 
was  the  land  that  was  fought  for,  and  the  land  was  owned  by  the 
peasants.  The  murder  of  a  peasant,  young  or  old,  removed  an  owner  in 
possession.  A  war  for  land  was  waged  against  unarmed  peasant  owners 
by  armed  land  robbers,  making  themselves  landlords  by  the  extinction 
of  all  rival  claimants.  That  war  modified  by  circumstances  has  gone  on 
incessantly.  Sometimes  the  victims  have  been  driven  forth  on  the  road 
side  to  starve  or  beg.  Sometimes  they  have  been  thinned  by  sword  or 
famine.  Sometimes  they  have  been  shipped  to  distant  climes  and  sold 
as  slaves.  Sometimes  they  have  been  forced  to  emigrate.  The  manner 
has  varied  but  the  spirit  has  always  been  the  same.  Law  and  war 
acquired  meanings  and  relations  different  from  those  which  we  ordinarily 
attach  to  them.  Law  pronounced  every  assertion  of  natural  right  or 
national  custom  to  be  a  crime,  and  war  became  a  wholesale  execution  of 
criminals  thus  created. 

Section  III. 

Hugh  O'Neill  was  the  second  son  of  Matthew,  Baron  of  Dungannon, 
and  reputed  grandson  of  Con  O'Neill,  first  Earl  of  Tyrone.  He  was 
brought  up  in  England,  and  had  served  with  the  English  in  the  war 
against  Desmond.  On  the  conclusion  of  that  war  Sir  John  Perrott,  who 
then  became  deputy,  stationed  him  with  the  troop  which  he  commanded 
on  the  borders  of  Ulster,  as  a  check  on  his  relative  who  bore  the  title  of 
The  O'Neill.  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  Marshal  of  Ireland,  kept  a  watch  on 
both.  The  power  of  the  Ulster  chiefs  was  further  weakened  by  the 
treacherous  seizure  of  the  O'Donnell,  who  was  lured  on  board  a  vessel, 
carried  off  to  Dublin,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle.  In  1587,  Hugh 
O'Neill  went  to  England,  won  the  Queen's  friendship,  and  obtained  the 
earldom  and  the  family  inheritance.    The  deputy,  though  displeased 
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that  his  own  authority  had  not  been  made  the  medium  of  this  trans- 
action, acquiesced  in  it  when  accomplished.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone,  as  we 
must  now  call  him,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
England  and  those  of  his  own  country,  and  his  first  and  abiding  desire 
was  to  escape  from  the  low  and  degrading  entanglements  of  inferior 
tyrants,  by  the  establishment  of  a  direct  understanding  with  the 
imperial  government. 

In  1588  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  deputy,  and  instantly 
turned  his  office  into  gain  by  wholesale  venality.  The  crews  of  some 
ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada  driven  on  the  Ulster  coast  had  been  hospi- 
tably received  by  the  Irish  chiefs.  It  was  supposed  they  had  brought 
large  treasures  with  them,  and  had  confided  them  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
their  hosts.  The  deputy  having  failed  to  discover  this  imagined  wealth 
by  means  of  a  commission,  pursued  the  search  in  person.  Disappointed 
a  second  time  he  w^reaked  his  anger  on  the  chieftains  whose  only  crime 
was  their  innocence.  O'Ruark,  one  of  them,  fled  to  Scotland,  was 
delivered  by  the  Scots  to  Elizabeth,  and  w^as  finally  executed  in  England. 
His  family  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  proudest  in  Ireland.-^  When 
brought  up  for  trial  he  refused  to  plead  unless  before  the  queen  in 
person,  and  bore  himself  through  the  terrors  of  his  solitary  doom  with 
unmoved  disdain.  Mac  Toole  and  O'Dogherty,  both  loyal  men,  were 
carried  prisoners  to  Dublin,  w^here  the  former  died  from  the  severity  of 
his  imprisonment.  O'Dogherty  was  liberated  after  two  years  on  the 
payment  of  a  large  bribe.  In  1589  a  dispute  arose  about  the  succession 
to  the  district  of  Monaghan,  on  the  death  of  Mac  Mahon,  who  held  by 
English  tenure.  His  brother,  Hugh  Roe,  opposed  by  claimants  who 
adhered  to  Irish  customs,  went  to  Dublin,  wm  forced  to  promise  a  bribe 
of  six  hundred  cows  to  the  deputy,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  because 
he  failed  to  complete  the  number.  In  a  few  days  the  deputy  took  him 
from  Dublin  to  Monaghan,  hanged  him  in  his  house,  declared  his  terri- 
tory forfeited,  and  parcelled  it  out  to  Sir  Henry  Bagnal  and  a  number 
of  other  landowners  who  agreed  to  pay  rents  to  the  queen,  and  had 
already  paid  large  bribes  to  the  deputy. - 

Tyrone  must  have  distinctly  seen  that  the  part  intended  for  him 
was  connivance  in  the  gradual  ruin  of  the  Ulster  chiefs,  and  a  share  in 
their  fate  at  last.  On  an  occasion  when  he  demonstrated  his  loyalty, 
the  deputy  openly  threatened  him  as  a  traitor.^  Every  effort  that  he 
now  made  in  self-defence  was  liable  to  the  imputation  of  disloyalty.  If 
he  did  nothing  his  inaction  would  be  ascribed  to  duplicity  and  cunning. 
There  is  neither  probability  nor  evidence  that  his  mind  ran  on  ambitious 
projects.  He  was  Irish,  not  Milesian.  The  fortunes  of  his  country  in 
the  future  bore  no  fictitious  hue  imparted  by  personal  expectations. 
The  actual  condition  of  things  appealed,  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  his 
race,  rather  to  the  instinct  of  the  statesman  than  to  the  impulse  of  the 
soldier.  At  this  time  he  certainly  did  not  entertain  hostile  feelings 
towards  the  English.  Illustrating  the  only  true  and  equal  union  that 
possibly  can  exist  between  the  two  islands,  he  fell  in  love  with  Marshal 

1  An  O'Ruark  bears  the  title  of  Prince  in  Russia. 

2  Fynes  Moryson's  "History  of  the  Rebellion  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,"  p.  10. 

3  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  12.    Comp.  p.  279. 
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Bagnal's  sister,  and  asked  for  her  in  marriage.  Bagnal,  who  regarded 
Ireland  only  as  a  spoil,  and  Irishmen  as  men  to  be  despoiled,  gave  an 
insolent  refusal.  But  the  lady,  who  was  very  beautiful,  preferred  her 
Irish  lover  to  her  English  relatives,  and  shared  with  him  while  she  lived 
his  home  and  her  brother's  undying  animosity.  The  marshal's  baffled 
greed  and  national  contempt  became  a  blinding  hatred.  He  refused  to 
pay  the  marriage  portion  to  which  the  coimtess  was  entitled,  shortened 
her  days  by  his  unkindness,  and  pursued  his  brother-in-law  with 
incessant  slanders. 

In  May,  1590,  Tyrone  suddenly  sailed  for  England,  and  sought  an 
interview  with  the  queen.  After  undergoing  a  formal  imprisonment 
for  leaving  the  country  without  permission  from  the  deputy,  he  was 
favourably  received  by  Elizabeth,  and  agreed  that  his  territory  should 
become  shire  ground.  On  his  return  he  found  the  English  officials 
implacably  incensed  by  his  successful  appeal  to  the  Sovereign.  Bagnal 
formally  drew  up  an  impeachment  of  treason  against  him,  and  laid  it 
before  the  council.  Tyrone  replied  in  detail  by  letter ;  Fitzwilliam  sent 
the  accusation  to  England,  but  withheld  the  defence.^ 

Young  O'Donnell  made  his  escape  from  Dublin  Castle.  Another 
prisoner,  one  of  the  O'Neills,  who  shared  his  flight,  perished  from  hunger 
and  frost  on  the  mountains.  O'Donnell  was  found  by  the  O'Byrnes,  and 
brought  to  Ulster,  with  limbs  dead  from  cold,  but  with  a  heart  on  fire. 
Tyrone  strove  earnestly  to  allay  his  just  exasperation,  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  English  government,  and  to  procure  the  recognition  of  his  title  as 
chief  of  Tyrconnel.  The  Maguires  and  O'Ruarks,  maddened  into  open 
war  by  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  deputy,  won  a  victory  over  the 
royal  forces.  Tyrone  aided  Fitzwilliam  against  them,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  an  engagement.^  His  enemies  seeing  that  fidelity  to 
Ireland  was  comprehended  in  his  fealty  to  the  English  crown  were  far 
more  enraged  by  his  loyalty  than  they  would  have  been  by  avowed 
rebellion.  They  detected  in  his  policy  the  peace  and  free  government 
of  Ireland,  and  interpreted  his  intentions  by  their  own  selfish  fears. 
Every  improvement  in  the  condition  of  a  subject  state  is  a  step  towards 
equal  freedom.  But  the  enslaver  sees  and  dreads  this  far  more  clearly 
than  the  patriot  plans  it.  That  Tyrone  should  desire  to  see  his  people 
delivered  from  the  grasp  of  the  men  who  perpetrated  the  horrors  of  the 
war  against  Desmond,  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  would  have  been 
less  the  inclination  of  patriotism  than  the  duty  of  manhood.  But  he 
was  one  whose  designs  were  limited  by  the  practicable,  whose  views  of 
national  independence  were  conditioned  by  wide  consideration,  and 
whose  appetite  for  glory  was  much  weaker  than  his  desire  to  secure 
weighed  and  solid  advantages  for  his  country.  In  a  mind  such  as  his, 
fidelity  to  the  English  crown  may  have  been  loyalty  to  the  best  interests 
of  Ireland.^ 

In  1593,  the  chief  who  bore  the  title  of  The  O'Neill  ceded  to  him  his 
claims  on  Tyrone.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  blind  from  behind  which 
the  English  intrigued  and  projected,  he  now  occupied  the  whole  of  the 

1  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  12. 
-  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

2  For  the  true  causes  of  the  Rebellion  see  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  13. 
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coveted  position  and  became  the  central  object  of  covert  and  open 
attack.  He  stood,  moreover,  in  his  two-fold  character  of  Earl  of  Tyrone 
and  The  O'Neill,  between  the  Crown  and  the  native  population,  the 
arbiter  accredited  by  each  of  claims  which  the  other  would  never  recog- 
nise. He  wrote  to  the  queen  complaining  of  the  deputy  and  the 
marshal.  Elizabeth,  concealing  her  anger  at  his  assumption  of  the 
Irish  title,  appointed  a  new  deputy.  Sir  William  Russel,  and  ordered 
that  this  fact,  as  well  as  her  instructions  that  the  marshal  should  cease 
his  attacks,  should  be  made  known  to  him.  On  this  Tyrone  went 
boldly  to  Dublin,  the  den  of  his  foes,  and  defended  his  conduct 
triumphantly.  The  queen,  expecting  that  her  dissimulation  would  be 
understood,  angrily  censured  the  Council  for  not  having  made  him  a 
prisoner.^  It  was  observed  that  he  henceforth  cautiously  protected 
himself  against  secret  danger. 

Fresh  troops  came  from  England,  and  the  erection  of  a  chain  of  forts 
separating  the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  the  island  was  com- 
menced. Lest  this  gigantic  insult  should  only  daunt  the  Earl,  the 
garrison  at  Blackwater  offered  him  more  pointed  provocations,  and  by 
their  outrages  drove  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  to  resistance,  which 
of  course  was  called  rebellion.  Tyrone  vindicated  his  dignity,  but 
neither  lost  his  self-control,  nor  stained  his  cause  by  any  deed  of  excess. 
He  took  the  Castle  of  Blackwater,  and  sent  the  garrison  to  the  south 
(1595).  He  then  wrote  to  Sir  William  Russel,  who  had  summoned  him 
to  Dundalk,  entreating  him  not  to  persist  in  courses  which  must  drive 
him  to  insurrection.  His  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bagnal,  who  with 
despicable  wickedness  suppressed  it.  When  Tyrone's  reply  was  not 
received,  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor.- 

By  the  queen's  orders  a  conference  was  proposed.  Sir  John  Norris, 
the  English  commander,  took  Tyrone's  part,  and  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
the  deputy's  measures.^  Tyrone  insisted  that  the  meeting  should  take 
place  in  the  open  field.  Neither  now  nor  at  any  future  time  would  he 
enter  a  town  possessed  by  the  English.  Accompanied  by  O'Donnell  and 
some  other  friends  he  met  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  English 
at  a  regulated  distance  from  the  respective  armies.  Between  the  Com- 
missioners and  their  troops  two  mounted  Irish  soldiers  were  posted,  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  attack;  and  between  the  Irish  leaders  and 
their  army  two  English  horse  soldiers  kept  watch.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  conference  the  minds  of  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  were  so  pre-occupied, 
and  their  senses  held  in  such  strained  attention  for  distant  sounds,  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words  addressed  to  them. 
Nothing  was  effected. 

The  battlefield  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  next  meeting.  In 
a  skirmish  that  took  place  during  the  investment  of  the  castle  of 
Monaghan  by  the  Irish,  an  English  knight  of  vast  size,  named  Seagrave, 
singled  out  Tyrone  and  bore  him  to  the  earth  with  overwhelming  force. 
But  even  as  he  fell,  in  the  grasp  of  his  formidable  enemy,  the  Irish 
chief  slew  him  with  his  shortened  sword. 

^  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  14.      ^  md.,  p.  15.      ^  j^id.^  p.  ic. 
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It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  man  thus  beset  should  have  sought  the 
friendship  of  foreign  co-religionists.  If  he  over-estimated  the  power  of 
Spain  to  help  him,  his  hopes  were  not  more  visionary  than  the  fears  of 
the  queen  in  the  same  direction.  But  we  must  judge  men's  conduct, 
not  by  the  reserved  and  enforced  alternative,  but  by  the  deliberate  and 
persistent  preference.  Tyrone  never  ceased  to  declare  his  readiness  to 
yield  to  the  queen,  and  constantly  protested  against  the  local  tyrants 
who  with  interested  motives  alienated  her  from  the  Irish,  and  drove 
them  to  rebellion.  In  1595  he  sent  letters  to  London  expressing  his 
eager  desire  to  comply  with  the  royal  commands,  and  in  the  April  of 
the  next  year  he  formally  submitted.  The  other  northern  chiefs 
followed  his  example.  Soon  after  three  Spanish  ships  arrived  with 
troops  and  letters  of  promise  and  encouragement.  Tyrone  sent  these 
letters  to  the  deputy.^ 

The  fort  of  Blackwater  was  re-built  and  re-garrisoned.  The  cruel 
and  degrading  outrages  by  which  a  hostile  army  can  provoke  resistance 
almost  evade  description.  The  soldiery  had  gone  through  the  experience 
of  the  Munster  war,  and  were  left  to  exact  their  pay  in  plunder.  A 
lawless  miscreant  invaded  the  sanctity  of  every  home,  and  supported 
his  demands  by  authority  of  the  English  throne.  Every  kind  of 
property  was  seized  and  confiscated ;  and  when  the  inmates  fled  for 
refuge  from  their  houses,  the  soldiers  pulled  them  down  and  compelled 
the  owners  to  carry  the  timbers  to  be  burned  as  fuel  in  the  garrison. 
An  English  fleet  hovered  on  the  coast  of  Donegal  and  plundered 
churches  and  sanctuaries.  It  became  known  that  Sir  John  Norris  was 
about  to  be  removed.  Tyrone  compelled  the  troops  who  held  Armagh 
to  remove  to  Dundalk.  The  English  made  overtures  for  a  pacification. 
Tyrone  would  meet  the  Commissioners  only  in  the  open  air.  Holding 
his  hat  in  his  hand  he  protested  before  God  that  he  honoured  the  queen 
beyond  all  other  princes,  and  her  people  before  every  other  people.^ 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  He  desired  to  rule  his 
province  subject  to  England,  but  free  from  the  corroding  presence  of 
foreign  garrisons,  and  the  plots  of  hungry  adventurers. 

He  was  urged  after  some  time  to  resume  negotiations.  He  answered 
that  it  was  useless  to  come  to  terms  which  would,  as  always  before,  be 
violated  by  the  queen's  officers,  that  the  honourable  intentions  of  Sir 
John  Norris  would  be  counteracted  by  the  deputy,  and  that  he  had  less 
hopes  than  ever  of  just  treatment  since  Sir  John  was  about  to  lose  the 
chief  command.  On  two  points  he  insisted  unalterably,  religious 
freedom  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons.  He  was  willing  to  renew 
the  conference,  but  the  queen  had  given  express  directions  that  any 
meeting  that  took  place  should  be  held  in  a  walled  town.^  To  this 
condition  he  would  not  consent.  Sir  John  was  abruptly  removed  from 
his  command,  and  died  of  the  wound  which  his  spirit  had  thus  received 
(1597).'' 

Driven  on  one  side  by  the  violence  of  the  English,  Tyrone  was  drawn 
on  the  other  by  the  example  of  the  Irish  chiefs.    No  work  or  enjoyment 

1  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  19.       -  Ibid.,  p.  IS.       ''\Ibid.,  p.  19,       *  Ibid.,  p.  2 
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of  peace  in  which  his  heart  could  rest  was  open  to  him,  and  he  was 
summoned  to  the  stormy  duties  of  his  rank,  in  which  his  genius  was 
paramount.  He  was  an  Irishman  flung  by  a  billow  of  accident  to  the 
head  of  a  Milesian  dynasty.  The  deeds  of  his  brother  chiefs  provoked 
him  to  rivalry.  O'Donnell  and  Maguire  had  invaded  the  South,  taken 
the  port  of  Belleek  from  the  English,  and  established  one  of  the  Burkes 
as  chief  of  North  Connaught,  under  the  title  of  MacWilliam.  He  now 
saw  O'Donnell  with  MacWilliam-  raging  through  Eoscommon,  taking 
Athenry,  and  defying  the  opposition  of  O'Conor  Sligo,  who  fought  for 
England.  He  saw  him  chasing  the  Earls  of  Clanrickarde  and  Thomond 
out  of  his  territory.  He  saw  young  O'Conor  Faly  cutting  to  pieces  at 
Tyrrell's  Pass  a  thousand  of  the  enemy.  He  knew  that  those  were  the 
actions  that  appertained  to  the  O'Neill,  and  that  the  traditions  of  his 
class  demanded  from  him.  But  he  was  not  seduced  by  the  spirit  of 
emulation  from  the  actual  requirements  of  circumstances.  He  fought  a 
successful  battle  with  Lord  Burroughs,  who  had  been  lately  appointed 
deputy,  in  defence  of  his  province  at  Blackwater.  He  followed  it  up  by 
messages  complaining  of  the  w^rongs  that  were  necessitating  rebellion, 
and  asking  for  an  honourable  peace. 

He  was  commanded  to  separate  from  his  confederates  and  to  give  up 
his  eldest  son  as  a  hostage.  Knowing  that  the  design  was  to  ruin  and 
rob  the  chieftains  in  detail,  he  would  not  engage  to  desert  his  com- 
patriots till  time  was  given  them  to  come  to  terms  also,  and  he  refused 
to  surrender  his  son.^  He  laid  siege  to  the  fort  on  the  Blackwater, 
which  was  a  constant  and  immediate  menace  to  him,  and  a  wall  of 
division  from  the  other  half  of  Ireland.  His  brother-in-law.  Marshal 
Bagnal,  came  to  its  relief  with  five  thousand  veterans.  Tyrone  went  to 
meet  him  with  inferior  forces  and  overthrew  him  at  the  Yellow  Ford 
with  a  loss  of  half  his  army  and  his  life  (1598).  Of  the  Irish  only  two 
hundred  fell.  Armagh  and  Blackwater  surrendered  and  their  garrisons 
were  escorted  in  safety  to  the  English  district.  But  final  and  complete 
success  in  war  is  not  gained  by  brilliant  victories  and  generous  treaties. 
It  is  gained  at  a  cost  which  the  Irish  have  never  been  able  to  defray. 
Carrigaholt  had  been  taken  in  an  invasion  of  Thomond  by  O'Donnell. 
The  Milesian  Earl  of  Thomond,  who  was  now  in  religion  and  feeling  a 
warm  adherent  of  Norman  England,  having  received  from  the  queen  a 
charter  of  his  territory  and  towns,  and  nearly  all  the  church  livings  of 
Thomond,  recovered  it  by  the  aid  of  ordnance  and  hanged  the  soldiers. 
He  had  fitly  chosen  the  winning  side.  The  English  compared  Tyrone 
after  the  defeat  of  Bagnal  to  Hannibal  after  Cannse.  He  knew  how  to 
overcome,  they  said,  but  did  not  know  how  to  improve  his  victory." 

After  the  Battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford  O'Neill  was  regarded  by  the 
Irish  and  the  Continental  nations  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  A  crown  of 
phoenix  feathers  w^as  received  by  him  from  the  Pope.  He  sent  letters 
to  the  Leinster  chiefs,  recommending  them  to  invade  Munster.  Acting 
by  his  authority,  they  raised  James  Fitzthomas  to  the  earldom  of  Des- 
mond, and  established  him  in  possession  of  the  Fitzgerald  lands.  Yet 
Tyrone  saw  no  grounds  in  the  discomfiture  of  English  officials  and 
nominees  in  Ireland  for  breaking  off"  the  subjection  which  he  owed  to 
the  queen.    He  never  ceased  his  offers  to  submit. 

1  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  23.       -  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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•  The  Earl  of  Essex,  son  of  the  earl  who  attempted  the  plantation  of 
Antrim,  came  from  England  with  full  power  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  By  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Council  he  marched 
against  the  new  Earl  of  Desmond,  but  met  with  so  spirited  a  resistance, 
and  suffered  so  much  from  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  Leinster  chiefs, 
that  he  brought  back  only  a  wreck  of  his  force  to  Dublin.  Another 
division  of  his  army,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  was  decisively  beaten 
by  an  inferior  force  of  the  O'Byrnes.  Having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  two  thousand  soldiers  from  England  he  sent  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  the 
President  of  Connaught,  to  relieve  the  castle  of  O'Conor  Sligo,  which  was 
beseiged  by  O'Donnell.  The  O'Conor  Don  was  in  Clifford's  army,  which 
consisted  of  over  two  thousand  horse  and  foot.  O'Donnell  hastened  to 
the  Curlew  hills,  where  the  relieving  army  must  pass,  and  joining  his 
forces  wdth  those  of  O'JRuark,  routed  the  English  and  slew  Clifford.^  The 
united  army  of  the  Irish  was  numerically  much  inferior  to  the  enemy." 
O'Conor  Sligo  surrendered  his  castle,  and  w^as  settled  in  his  territory  by 
the  victors.  An  incidental  record  in  connection  with  this  battle  brings 
into  view  the  true  but  generally  unnoticed  subject  of  our  history.  The 
people  of  Connaught,  we  are  told,  w^ere  not  pleased  at  the  death  of  Sir 
Conyers  Clifford,  and  the  reason  given  is  that  he  was  always  generous  to 
them,  and  had  never  told  them  a  falsehood.^  The  peasantry  had  no 
interest  in  the  wars  of  ambition  that  eternally  harassed  and  ruined  them, 
save  so  far  as  they  affected  the  occupation  of  their  lands.  At  this  early 
period  and  during  the  confusion  of  the  conflict  the  difference  between  the 
modes  of  tenure  was  unfelt.  But  any  show  of  justice  or  kindness,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came,  they  regarded  as  a  beam  from  heaven. 
The  native  annals  compare  Ulster  at  the  end  of  1599  to  a  still  pool,  a 
gentle  spring,  and  a  reposing  wave,  without  the  fear  of  battle  or  invasion 
from  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

Essex  had  now  only  four  thousand  effective  men  under  his  command; 
with  these  he  marched  to  the  north,  and  was  met  by  Tyrone  with  a 
formidable  army.  The  contest  that  ensued  was  one  of  knightly  courtesies, 
in  which  the  peasant-descended  Irishman  bore  the  palm.^  He  stated  his 
grievances  and  terms  of  submission,  which  Essex  promised  to  transmit 
to  the  queen.  A  truce  of  six  weeks  was  agreed  on.  The  proposed  terms 
were  that  the  Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated,  that  the  principal 
officers  of  state  and  the  judges  should  be  natives,  that  O'Neill,  O'Donnell, 
Desmond,  and  their  associates  should  enjoy  the  lands  of  their  ancestors, 
and  that  one-half  the  army  in  Ireland  should  consist  of  natives. 
Elizabeth  recalled  Essex  in  anger,  and  imprisoned  him  (1599).  Tyrone 
saw  that  his  peaceful  overtures  were  rejected,  and  that  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  war.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  people  to 
rally  to  the  defence  of  their  religion,  and  made  a  circuit  through  the 
southern  parts  of  Ireland,  distributing  justice  and  receiving  submissions 
from  English  and  Irish  chiefs.  At  Cashel  he  was  joined  by  the  newly- 
elected  Earl  of  Desmond.    When  near  Bandon,  the  Mac  Carties,  who 

1  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  37. 

2  According  to  Fynes  Moryson  th«y  were  only  two  hundred  in  number,  p.  38. 

3  "Annals  of  Four  Masters." 
*  See  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  38. 
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had  emerged  from  obscurity  on  the  downfall  of  the  Desmonds,  came  to 
his  camp  and  referred  a  dispute  about  the  chieftaincy  to  his  arbitration. 
He  decided  it  by  raising  Florence  Mac  Cartie  to  the  dignity  of  Mac 
Cartie  More.  Having  appointed  Dermod  O'Conor,  who  was  son-in-law  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Desmond,  commander  of  the  Munster  forces,  he  returned 
to  the  North.  It  is  thought  that  the  death  of  his  friend  Maguire  in  an 
encounter  with  St.  Leger,  the  deputy  President  of  Munster,  in  which 
both  were  killed,  so  saddened  and  dispirited  him  that  he  hastened  his 
journey  homeward.  This  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  character.  After 
he  had  marched  past,  Ormond  and  Thomond  made  a  vain  movement  to 
intercept  him. 

Section  V. 

Four  centuries  had  elapsed  since  England  commenced  the  attempt 
to  reduce  Ireland.  The  present  condition  of  things  differed  only  in 
intensity  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  monarch 
was  more  absolute  and  arbitrary.  The  troops  of  adventurers  were  more 
numerous  and  more  trusted  by  the  monarch.  In  a  military  point  of 
view  the  possession  of  large  ordnance  gave  the  invaders  a  greater  advan- 
tage than  that  which  coats  of  mail  conferred  on  their  ancestors.  This 
new  force  was  to  be  used  in  destroying  the  castles  which  it  had  been  the 
long  struggle  of  the  early  invaders  to  build.  The  notion  that  the  lands 
of  Ireland  were  their  own,  which  O'Neill  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope  had 
described  as  an  insanity,  had  become  a  more  blindly  passionate  delusion 
than  ever.  A  religious  difference  had  been  added  to  those  already 
existing,  A  large  class,  of  ambiguous  nationality,  ready  to  hate  England 
or  to  espouse  her  cause  with  a  fierceness  which  no  genuine  Irishman  or 
Englishman  could  emulate,  was  mingled  with  the  population.  A  retro- 
spect of  the  past  produced  rather  the  exasperation  of  failure  than  the 
wisdom  of  experience.  The  consciousness  of  injustice,  so  far  as  it  existed, 
inspired  a  greater  determination  to  win  that  complete  success  by  which 
wrong  is  made  to  appear  right. 

The  plans  for  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  had  hitherto  emanated  from 
moods  of  which  the  human  mind  is  ordinarily  susceptible,  and  the  power 
to  destroy  was  limited  by  want  of  method.  A  horrible  nightmare  of  the 
imagination  had  been  conceived  by  the  poet  Spenser,  just  as  he  might  have 
pictured  wild  visions  of  the  cruelties  of  demons  and  the  agonies  of  the  lost, 
and  without  losing  a  single  element  of  its  dread  maleficence  was  reduced 
to  perfect  working  order.  In  an  essay  on  Ireland,  with  the  licence  of  his 
calling  he  had  shown  how  the  Irish  people  could  be  reduced  by  famine 
and  then  exterminated  with  the  sword.  That  plan  was  about  to  be  put 
into  operation,  Elizabeth,  under  whose  protection  Tyrone  had  hoped  to 
free  the  country  from  the  vampires  that  preyed  on  it,  had  been  abused 
by  falsehoods,  and  now  regarded  the  northern  chief  with  implacable 
resentment.  Sir  Charles  Blount  (Lord  Mountjoy),  who  was  secretly 
involved  in  treasonable  practices  and  in  daily  terror  of  discovery,^  and 
was  in  consequence  ready  to  commit  any  enormity  that  could  secure  the 
queen's  favour  and  his  own  safety,  was  appointed  to  the  deputyship. 
Sir  George  Carew  or  Carey  was  made  President  of  Munster  (1599). 

1  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  89. 
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The  President  sowed  dissension  between  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish, 
employed  spies  in  every  direction,  and  offered  bribes  wherever  any  service 
in  return  could  be  expected.  He  sent  for  Florence  Mac  Cartie,  and 
without  infusing  any  love  or  loyalty  to  England  into  his  mind,  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  him  from  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  bribed 
Dermod  O'Conor,  commander  of  the  Munster  forces,  playing  on  the 
credulous  dreams  of  his  wife,  to  betray  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  dead  or 
alive,  ^  into  his  hands.  He  employed  a  person  named  Nugent,  a  deserter 
to  and  afterwards  betrayer  of  the  national  party,  to  assassinate  John 
Fitzthomas,  the  Earl's  brother,  ^  first  lulling  suspicion  by  charging  him 
publicly  before  the  Council  with  his  treason,  and  dismissing  him  in 
pretended  disgrace.  Nugent  attempted  to  execute  his  mission,  failed, 
and  was  hanged.  With  his  dying  breath  he  asserted  that  several  others 
had  sworn  to  the  President  to  kill  the  Earl  and  his  brother.  This  con- 
fession so  terrified  the  two  brothers  that  they  never  dared  to  lodge 
together,  or  serve  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  for  fear  of  being  shot  by 
their  own  men.^ 

A  method  was  devised  by  which  O'Conor  might  perpetrate  his 
treason  without  losing  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  so  becoming 
useless  for  further  treachery.  The  constable  of  Lough  Gur  Castle,  in 
Limerick,  was  induced  to  surrender  his  charge.  The  President  then 
wrote  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  thanking  him  for 
having  secretly  yielded  Lough  Gur  Castle,  and  for  undertaking  to 
deliver  Dermod  O'Conor  into  his  power.  This  letter  was  forwarded  to 
O'Conor,  who  having  seized  the  Earl,  produced  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
intercepted  by  him,  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  The  traitor,  how- 
ever, apprehensive  that  he  might  not  receive  his  promised  reward,  failed 
to  send  his  captive  to  Carew,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Fitzgeralds, 
Lacies,  and  Burkes  arose  and  rescued  him.  The  Earl  could  no  longer 
trust  O'Conor,  and  the  army  commanded  by  the  latter,  consisting  of 
two  or  three  thousand  Connaughtmen,  the  only  force  on  which  the  Irish 
could  rely,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  President,  and 
finally  went  back  to  their  own  country.  After  reading  Carew's  false 
letter  it  becomes  difficult  to  give  credit  to  any  document  quoted  in 
defence  of  the  Irish  Government.* 

Carew  having  thus  paralysed  his  enemy,  in  company  with  the  Earl 
of  Thomond,  attacked  the  castle  of  the  Knight  of  Glen,  one  of  the 
Fitzgerald  family,  with  his  heavy  guns,  took  it,  and  put  the  inmates  to 
death,  even  the  women  and  children.  O'Conor  Kerry  immediately  sur- 
rendered his  castle  of  Carrigafoyle,  and  the  other  owners  of  castles  or 
mansions  either  destroyed  or  abandoned  them,  and  took  refuge  with 
their  women  and  families  in  the  mountains.  James  Fitzgerald,  son  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  been  kept  prisoner  in  London,  was 
sent  to  Ireland  to  cause  a  further  diversion  in  the  Irish  ranks.  The 
only  fortress  that  remained  to  them,  that  of  Castlemaine,  was  given  up 

1  "Pacata  Hibernia,"  p.  65.  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  92,  describes  the  attempt  as  one  of 
assassination. 

2  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  92. 

3  "Pacata  Hibernia,"  p,  82. 

*  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  93.    "  Pacata  Hibernia,"  p.  93. 
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to  him,  and  was  garrisoned  by  the  President.  ^  A  pardon  was  offered  by 
the  queen,  excepting  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  a  few  othei*s,  on  account, 
it  is  said,  of  the  horrible  mui'ders  and  monstrous  and  unnatural  out- 
rages which  had  been  committed  in  the  rebellion.  In  the  history  which 
records  this  proclamation,  the  projected  assassination  by  Nugent  is 
characterised  a  few  pages  after  as  a  bold  attempt,  and  the  general 
success  of  Carew's  policy  is  quoted  as  a  demonstration  that  God  fought 
for  them  and  directed  their  councils.  - 

All  serious  resistance  was  over.  The  President  set  about  the 
process  of  starving  the  Irish  at  his  leisure.  The  manner  and  spirit  of 
the  work  will  be  best  conveyed  by  giving  the  very  words  of  a  history 
written  under  his  own  instructions.  The  President  having  received 
certain  information  that  the  Munster  fugitives  were  harboured  in  those 
parts,  having  before  "burned  all  the  houses  and  corn,  diverted  bis  forces 
into  East  Clanwilham,  where  Pierce  Lacy  had  lately  been  succoured, 
and,  harassing  the  country,  killed  all  mankind  that  were  found  therein, 
for  a  terror  to  those  who  should  give  relief  to  runagate  traitors  ;  thence 
we  came  into  Arloghe  woods,  where  we  did  the  like,  not  leaving  behind 
us  man  or  beast,  com  or  cattle,  except  such  as  had  been  conveyed  into 
the  castles."" 

A  French  vessel  having  landed  at  Dingle  laden  with  wine  and 
munitions,  which  were  sold  to  the  Irish,  measures  were  taken  at  the 
French  court  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such  relief.^  To 
prevent  the  money  that  came  from  England  for  the  pay  of  the  troops, 
and  got  into  general  circulation,  from  being  used  for  the  purchase  of 
provisions  from  abroad,  shillings  worth  only  threepence  were  coined. 
They  remained  at  such  value  on  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  while  they  could 
be  exchanged  in  London  for  ninepence  each  by  holders  of  a  certificate 
of  loyalty.  This  device  was  successful  in  hindering  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  but  it  also  disorganised  the  whole  currency  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wrought  general  confusion  and  distress.^  While  Ireland  starved, 
the  supply  of  money,  troops,  and  munitions  from  England  for  the  aid  of 
the  English  army  was  constantly  sustained. 

The  Earl  of  Desmond  was  at  last  betrayed  by  the  White  Knight ; 
Florence  Mac  Cartie  was  lawlessly  seized,  and  both  were  sent  to 
London.  The  President  called  a  general  session  in  Cork,  and  when  the 
gentlemen  of  the  district  made  their  appearance,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  he  made  the  principal  of  them  prisoners. 

Section  VL 

The  proceedings  of  the  deputy  in  Leinster  and  Ulster  corresponded 
with  those  of  Carew  in  Munster.  Garrisons  were  planted  along  the 
frontiers  of  both  provinces.  A  force  was  despatched  to  make  a  descent 
through  Lowgh  Foyle.  All  the  i>acks  of  hell  were  loosed  on  the  small 
poor  creature  of  the  wild.    Treachery  was  sown  among  the  O'Neills 

(•j  "Pacata  HiT>emia,"  ijp.  154  and  175. 
2  P/i/L,  j;q>.  208  and  219. 
^  im.,  p.  190. 
*  JfM.,  p.  141. 

«  FyiifcS  Morywon,  p,  90.    "  Pacata  Hibcrnia,"  p.  700. 
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always  been  rain  and  sunshine  to  Irish  prosperity.  And  once  again  we 
have  all  through  this  war  the  refutation,  written  not  by  plough  and 
reaping  hook,  but  by  sword  and  flame,  destroying  the  hopes  of  a  people's 
lives,  of  the  reiterated  statement  that  Ireland  is  not  a  corn-growing 
country,  but  meant  by  nature  to  be  a  land  of  pasturage.  Nature  mada 
it  corn-producing.  Norman  England  destroyed  the  tilth  of  the  land,  as 
it  afterwards  destroyed  the  manufactures  of  the  people ;  and  to  this  day 
correctly  interprets  its  own  actions  by  reviling  the  Irish  as  incapable 
of  manufacturing  success,  and  condemning  the  fields  to  depopulation  on 
the  plea  that  they  can  only  feed  cattle.  From  the  earliest  times  Ireland 
was  a  land  of  tillage  and  plenty.  Districts  afterwards  covered  with 
woods  and  bogs  were  golden  plains  of  grain.  The  fuel  of  the  country 
was  procured  from  coal  mines  as  it  is  now  in  England.  The  bogs  are  a 
modern  formation,  and  were,  many  of  them,  caused  by  the  devastation 
of  tillage  and  tillers  at  this  time  of  our  history.  The  undrained  and 
unpeopled  lands  accumulated  moisture ;  outraged  nature  hid  the  scene 
of  her  disgrace  under  thick  layers  of  moss,  and  fled  from  the  vandalism 
of  self-called  civilisation  to  her  ancient  fortresses.  When  Swift  recom- 
mended his  countrymen  to  burn  everything  English  except,  their  coals, 
he  did  not  know,  or  forgot,  that  the  bogs  of  Ireland  were  true  Norman 
manufacture. 

The  deputy,  his  secretary  again  informs  us,  arrived  on  Thursday, 
being  Christmas  day,  at  Phelim  Mac  Feogh's,  so  suddenly  that  his  wife 
and  eldest  son  w^ere  taken,  "  and  himself  hardly  escaped  at  a  back  window, 
and  naked,  into  the  woods,  where  he  kept  a  cold  Christmas,  while  my 
lord  lived  plentifully  in  his  house  with  such  provisions  as  were  made  for 
him  and  his  soldiers  and  kernes  to  keep  a  merry  Christmas."  ^ 

An  imposing  excuse  is  found  for  the  inhumanity  of  the  Normans  in 
Ireland,  in  the  needs  of  English  policy,  and  the  devotion  of  the  queen's 
courtiers.  The  Norman  crown  and  nobles  were  contending  for  the 
establishment  of  principles  against  which  the  heart  of  Britain  now 
instinctively  throbs,  and  the  purest  intellect  of  Britain  solemnly  protests. 
They  were  struggling  for  the  extension  of  those  unparalleled  laws  that 
are  day  by  day  degrading  the  body  of  the  English  artizan,  who  cannot 
find  a  healthy  home  in  his  native  land,  and  that  are  stunting  the  mind 
of  the  English  farmer,  who  is  not  permitted  to  exercise  his  judgment, 
even  in  the  disposal  of  his  stubble.  The  zealous  loyalty  wdth  which 
Mountjoy  is  credited  was  merely  the  cloak  of  treason.  In  the  midst  of 
his  hostile  operations,  news  came  from  England  that  Essex  had  been 
imprisoned  for  treasonable  practices  (1601).  Mountjoy,  who  was  a 
sharer  in  those  practices,  was  thrown  into  a  transport  of  terror.-  He 
■wrote  passionate  letters  in  terms  of  abject  despair  to  Cecil,  proffering  his 
friendship  and  love.  He  withdrew  all  his  private  papers  from  his 
secretary,  and  ever  after  retained  them.  His  plans  for  flight  to  France 
were  ready  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger.  The  queen,  who 
probably  thought  that  a  person  in  his  circumstances  w^as  fittest  for 
desperate  work,  wrote  to  him  in  assumed  ignorance  of  his  conduct.^  His 
actual  position  resembled  that  of  a  condemned  man  allowed  to  live  on 

'  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  S7.      2  pynes  Moryson,  pp.  89,  90.         Ibid.,  pp.  54,  89. 
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the  condition  of  becoming  executioner.  In  1601  he  marched  to  Ulster 
to  complete  his  work,  but  was  re-called  by  intelligence  that  Spanish 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  Ireland. 

Section  VII. 

The  Spanish  general  Don  Juan  De  Aquila  had  entered  Kinsale 
with  three  thousand  soldiers.  He  was  immediately  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  Carew  and  Mountjoy,  who  were  joined  by  Clanrickarde  and 
Thomond,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  lesser  Irish  chiefs.  On  the  6th 
of  December,  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  joined  their  forces  at  Bandon,  and 
proceeded  to  Kinsale.  The  English,  numbering  six  hundred  and  eleven 
horse  and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  foot,  were  now  in  turn  enclosed  by 
the  Irish,  who  entrenched  themselves  in  inaccessible  morasses,  and  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  interior.^  Tyrone,  who  had  informed 
the  King  of  Spain  by  letter  that  if  he  sent  aid  to  Ulster,  four  or  five 
thousand  men  would  suffice,  but  that  if  he  sent  to  Munster  the  army 
must  be  a  very  large  one,  strongly  opposed  an  immediate  attack,  relying 
on  the  certain  reduction  of  the  enemy  by  their  own  chosen  weapon — 
famine."  Victory,  final  and  decisive,  depended  on  allowing  it  to  be  won 
by  the  only  man  who  was  capable  of  winning  it.  Tyrone's  position 
among  the  Milesian  lords  had  always  been  an  ambiguous  one,  and  in  this 
supreme  moment  the  shadows  of  primeval  jealousy  darkened  the  counsels 
of  the  Irish  army.  The  importunity  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  impetuosity 
of  O'Donnell  overbore  all  opposition,  and  a  night  attack  by  Spaniards 
and  Irish  was  determined  on.  Brian  MacMahon,  a  principal  commander 
in  the  Irish  army,  whose  son  had  been  a  page  in  England  with  the 
President,  made  the  design  known  to  him.^  Preparations  were  made  to 
surprise  the  surprisers. 

When  the  night  chosen  for  the  attack  arrived,  three  parties  of  the 
Irish,  the  O'Neills,  the  O'Donnells,  and  the  men  of  Munster  and  Leinster, 
who  had  been  exiles  in  Ulster,  severally  claimed  precedence.  They  could 
agree  only  to  march  in  three  separate  bodies.  In  the  night  march  they 
lost  their  way,  reached  the  English  camp  only  at  daybreak,  found  the 
English  ready,  and  no  Spaniards  to  aid,  attempted  to  retreat,  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and 
routed.  Tyrone  was  wounded,  and  removed  in  a  litter.  The  loss  in 
men  was  inconsiderable,  though  Clanrickarde  slew  twenty  kernes  with 
his  hand,  but  the  loss  of  heart  was  irretrievable.  Tyrone  still  insisted 
on  the  adoption  of  his  own  plan,  which  was  as  certain  to  redeem  the 
failure  as  it  would  have  been  to  prevent  it.  He  pleaded  in  vain.  The 
Spaniards  surrendered  (1602).  O'Donnell  went  to  Spain  to  seek  further 
assistance.  Tyrone  returned  to  the  North,  assailed  as  he  went  by 
armed  bands  of  Irish,  and  hooted  by  the  peasantry,  who  saw  in  him 
only  a  disturber  of  their  peace  and  a  ravager  of  their  fields.  There  is 
no  more  piteous  scene  in  history  than  this  Irishman  raised  prematurely 

1  The  English  force  in  Ireland  at  the  time  consisted  of  1,198  horse  and  16,000  foot.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  5,000  additional  men  were  sent  from  England. —Fynes  Moryson,  pp. 
127,  150. 

2  Ibid,  p.  178. 

^  "Pacata  Hibernia,"  p.  414,  and  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  17G. 
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from  the  expectant  slumber  of  his  race,  vainly  endeavouring  to  assert 
his  genius  in  the  council  of  his  ruder  fellow-countrymen,  and  suffering 
the  unpopularity  which  their  conduct  deserved,  and  the  shame  of  the 
defeat  which  their  rashness  entailed.  The  anger  of  the  peasants  affords 
an  ever  recurring  instance  of  the  true  national  element,  that  by  Milesian 
chief  and  Norman  lord  was  alike  disregarded.  The  war  forced  on  Tyrone 
was  waged  for  Milesian  supremacy  rather  than  for  Irish  freedom.  In 
later  times  champions  of  popular  rights  have  travelled  through  Ireland 
with  the  price  of  the  Government  and  the  blessings  of  the  people  on 
their  heads. 

Carew  and  Thomond  now  addressed  themselves  with  vigour  to  the 
task  of  quenching  the  scattered  sparks  of  resistance.  The  Spaniards 
had  held  Dunboy  Castle,  and  included  it  in  their  surrender.  O'Sullivan, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  took  it  by  surprise,  and  garrisoned  it  with  a  chosen 
body  of  men.  The  English  set  about  a  siege,  unprecedented  in  the 
desperate  courage  of  its  defenders.  The  place  was  surrounded  by  land 
and  water,  and  battered  with  cannon.  Boats  hovered  near  to  kill  those 
who  might  attempt  to  escape  by  swimming.  The  besieged,  when  the 
towers  were  beaten  down,  descended  from  loft  to  loft  till  they  were 
driven  to  the  vaults.  Here,  as  the  leader  was  about  to  fire  the  powder, 
he  was  seized  by  one  of  the  assailing  party,  and  held  while  another  slew 
him.  The  survivors  of  the  garrison  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death. 
No  compunction,  no  generosity,  no  soldierly  honour,  no  human  mis- 
giving arose  to  compete  with  the  motives  that  governed  the  queen's 
soldiers.  Tyrrel,  a  brave  captain,  offered  any  service  in  his  power  in 
return  for  the  lives  of  his  men.  He  was  asked  to  play  the  part  of 
traitor  and  refused.  The  men  were  hanged.  Two,  the  commandant 
and  an  ecclesiastic,  were  reserved  for  prolonged  torture.  The  first  was 
hanged  in  chains  at  Cork ;  the  other  was  hanged  at  Youghal,  the  town 
where  he  was  born.  Six  or  seven  hundred  horses,  which  could  not  be 
carried  off,  were  slaughtered.-^  So  intoxicated  men  drink  on  when  a 
baser  liquid  is  all  that  remains.  This  indiscriminate  cruelty  was  no  out- 
burst of  passion,  no  desperation  of  self-defence,  or  hate  for  a  wrong,  or 
vindication  of  liberty,  or  prosecution  of  a  policy.  It  was  the  work  of 
unprincipled  men,  done  to  please  an  aged  and  vindictive  woman,  who 
had  titles  and  honours,  a  high  social  position  and  its  attendant  luxuries, 
to  dispense.^  Carew  received  a  letter,  addressed  by  Elizabeth  to  her 
faithful  George,  and  ending  with  the  invocation  of  God's  blessing  on 
him.  He  informed  her,  in  reply,  that  her  beauty  adorned  the  world, 
and  that  her  wisdom  was  the  miracle  of  the  age.^ 

Tyrone  burned  Dungannon,  and  retired  into  woods  w^here  no  enemy 
could  follow.  The  queen  wrote  to  Mountjoy,  giving  him  full  powers  to 
deal  with  the  Earl.  But,  coquetting  even  in  her  vengeance,  she  hesitated 
between  sparing  and  hiimbling  her  former  favourite,  now  in  her  power. 
She  concluded  to  demand  his  unconditional  surrender,  guaranteeing  only 
his  life.  Cecil  wrote  at  the  same  time,  giving  his  own  interpretation  of 
her  motives.    Her  resolution,  he  said,  arose  from  a  fear  that  Tyrone 

^  "  Pacata  Hibernia,"  p.  778. 

2  Mountjoy  speaks  of  the  Queen  as  "the  Supreme  Judge."— Fynes  Moryson,  p.  197. 
"  Pacata  Hibernia,"  p.  612. 
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would  reply  to  any  overture  with  insult  and  defiance,  and  he  advised 
the  deputy  to  come  to  terms  with  him  for  the  very  valid  reason  that 
England  could  not  continue  the  war.  Mountjoy,  with  whom  a  terrified 
self-interest  was  paramount,  was  more  anxious  to  please  the  queen's 
pique  than  to  follow  the  stateman's  judgment.  He  made  dispositions 
for  surrounding  TjTone,  set  a  price  on  his  head,  and  laid  the  whole 
country  desolate  until  he  was  able  to  tell  the  Council  that  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  carcases  of  starved  men  and  women. 

The  terrible  details  that  are  given  in  the  accounts  of  famines  sufi'ered 
by  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  must  be  regarded  as  loathsome  inventions 
or  imaginations  intended  to  illustrate  the  depth  of  their  defeat  and  their 
helplessness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  associate  the  unhappy  people  of 
whom  they  are  told  with  thoughts  of  abomination  and  affright.^  It  is 
incredible  that  human  beings  could  fling  any  living  thing  into  a  hell  of 
torture,  and  then  deliberately  and  complacentl}''  call  on  the  universe  to 
note  the  convulsions  of  its  actual  agony.  Repeated  modern  experiences 
incontestably  prove  that  Irishmen  can  endure  this  last  trial  of  nature 
with  dignity  and  self-respect. 

It  is  enough  for  the  general  reader  to  know  that  everything  that 
cruelty  and  craft  could  devise  was  unrelentingly  done  to  starve  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  to  death.  It  is  also  enough  for  Irishmen  to  know  that 
all  those  efforts  failed  to  quell  the  spirit  of  independence.  The  war 
continued  and  blazed  out  afresh  in  Connaught.  Fears  now  began  to  be 
entertained,  and  on  good  grounds,  that  this  obstinate  resistance  would 
encourage  another  Spanish  expedition.^  The  spirit  of  Tyrone  remained 
calm  and  considerate  amid  all  agitations  of  his  fortune.  He  advised 
that  the  Irish  should  resist  or  submit  in  a  body,  and  he  refused  special 
terms  of  submission  for  himself  At  last  O'Conor  and  O'Donnell  capitu- 
lated. Negotiations  had  commenced  with  Tyrone,  and  were  proceeding, 
when  the  queen  died  (1603).  They  were  hurried  through  by  Mountjoy, 
who  was  now  free  from  discovery,  and  only  when  they  were  completed, 
and  lands  and  title  were  secured  to  the  northern  chief,  was  the  intelli- 
gence of  Elizabeth's  death  communicated  to  him.  He  burst  into  tears  at 
the  news.  He  had  never  forgotten  her  former  kindness  to  him  or 
wavered  in  his  personal  fidelity.  He  went  to  London,  and  on  the 
journey  was  reviled  and  pelted  with  missiles  by  the  countrywomen 
whose  sons  or  husbands  had  been  lost  while  massacreing  and  starving 
the  Irish,^  at  the  command  of  their  Norman  lords.  Thus  do  the  crimes 
of  rulers  evaporate  in  national  hatreds.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  earl- 
dom, and  Roderick  O'Donnell,  brother  of  Hugh,  who  had  died  in  Spain, 
was  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Mountjoy  was  made  Earl  of  Devonshire,^ 
and  Carew  Earl  of  Totnes. 

1  See  Fynes  Moryson,  p.  271.  Any  reader  who  can  force  himself  to  read  this  horrible  descrip- 
tion will  see  in  the  fictions  of  forty  years  after  the  echoes  of  a  maddened  conscience. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  296. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  238,  240. 

*  Mountjoy's  rale  of  conduct  towards  Ireland  was  "that  all  endeavours  would  be  in  vain  if 
civil  magistrates  should  think  by  fair  means  without  the  sword  to  reduce  the  Irish  to  due 
obedience,  they  having  been  conquered  by  the  sword,  and  that  maxim  being  infallible,  that  all 
kingdoms  must  be  preserved  by  the  same  means  by  which  they  were  first  gained."  Fynes 
Moryson,  p.  297.  From  this  rule  of  government  the  English  and  Irish  equally  have  for  centuries 
been  struggling  to  escape. 
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Section  VIII. 

The  war  was  ended,  but  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  provoked 
remained  unaccomplished.  The  men  who  had  driven  Tyrone  to  rebellion 
could  not  dissemble  the  fury  of  their  disappointment  when  they  saw  him 
reconciled  to  the  Crown  and  retaining  his  lands  and  title.  The  failure 
of  their  plans  of  robbery  seemed  to  them  a  frustration  of  Providence  and 
a  surrender  of  the  world  to  confusion.  They  moralised  over  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs.  The  fact  that  the  man  for 
whose  destruction  they  had  undergone  perils  and  privations  was  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  was  an  insult  and  wrong  to  them.  They  resolved  on  a 
new  system  of  attack  through  espionage  and  legal  artifice.  We  congra- 
tulate ourselves  that  the  English  language  does  not  contain  a  word  to 
express  the  action  of  a  secret  police.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  the 
thing  itself  does  not  exist  among  us.  "What  we  have  is  a  police  whose 
crimes  are  treated  as  open  secrets.  Tyrone  was  worried  by  ecclesiastical 
lawsuits,  insulted  by  garrisons,  and  exasperated  by  a  parade  of  spies. 
The  strength  of  his  character  was  subordinate  to  a  sensibility  that  shrank 
from  the  kind  of  contest  that  was  gathering  round  him.  It  was  one  in 
which  he  could  only  suffer  and  could  not  retaliate.  He  was  truthful, 
and  his  adversaries  knew  language  only  as  a  thing  to  lie  with.  He  had 
an  Irish  heart,  and  he  had  to  deal  w^ith  a  generation  that  was  all  fangs. 
Every  movement  of  his  was  commented  on,  misrepresented,  and 
reported.  He  was  heard  to  complain  that  he  could  not  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  without  it  being  known  to  the  Council  a  few  hours  after.  Rumours 
of  a  plot,  in  which  he  was  said  to  be  engaged,  were  mysteriously  but 
sedulously  circulated.  O'Cahan,  his  hereditary  Marshal,  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  make  peace,  and  had  received  a  promise  of  an  absolute 
grant  of  his  lands,  which  had  always  been  held  tributary  to  the  O'Neill. 
When  Tyrone  submitted  he  received  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  held  by 
Con  O'Neill,  including  those  of  O'Cahan.  A  dispute  arose  hereupon, 
which  the  Dublin  lawyers  decided  by  claiming  the  lands  as  the  property 
of  the  Crown.  It  was  announced  that  the  king  had  assumed  the 
settlement  of  the  case,  and  would  hear  it  in  person.  Tyrone  was  sum- 
moned to  London.  During  his  whole  career  he  was  as  ready  to  trust  the 
sovereign  as  he  was  cautious  in  dealing  with  inferior  officers.  This  was 
the  key  to  his  life's  purpose.  He  was  now  preparing  to  set  out,  when  a 
letter  reached  him  from  the  Continent,  warning  him  that  on  his  arrival 
he  would  be  arrested.  Moved  by  mingled  disgust  and  apprehension,  he 
resolved  to  leave  his  country  and  seek  peace  on  some  foreign  shore.  At 
the  last  moment  the  affection  that  was  ever  striking  root  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  his  tempest  beaten  fortunes  predominated  in  his  demean- 
our. His  final  parting  from  Chichester,  the  deputy,  was  marked  by 
deep  emotion.  He  next  went  to  the  house  of  Sir  Garret  Moore,  at 
Mellifont,  and  wept  as  he  took  leave  of  the  family,  not  omitting  child  or 
servant.  He  then  hastened  to  Loch  Swilley,  and,  accompanied  by 
Tyrconnel,  sailed  to  Rome.  His  enemies  kept  up  a  pretence  of  a  con- 
spiracy at  Dublin.  Lord  Delvin  was  taken  into  custody.  He  was 
allowed  to  escape,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Westmeath. 
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A  native  lord  still  retained  a  small  portion  of  Ulster.  Sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  Chief  of  Inishowen,  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
deputy  taunted  him  with  being  privy  to  the  supposed  plot.  Paulet, 
governor  of  Derry,  made  the  grounds  of  quarrel  more  secure  by  striking 
the  young  chieftain.  O'Dogherty's  rage  at  the  cowardly  insult,  unheard 
of  till  his  country  lay  helpless  before  its  spoilers,  blinded  him  to  every 
consideration  save  redress  of  the  wrong.  Adopting  the  tactics  of  the 
enemy,  he  made  the  governor  of  Culmore  fort  his  prisoner  at  a  feast, 
and  by  threats  of  putting  him  to  death  compelled  the  garrison  to 
surrender.  Seizing  the  arms  and  ammunition,  he  suddenly  attacked 
Derry,  took  it,  and  put  the  governor  to  death.  The  lives  of  the  garrison 
were  spared.    He  fell  in  battle  a  few  months  later. 

Almost  the  whole  six  counties  of  Ulster,  eight  hundred  thousand 
acres,  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  The  deputy  got  the  lands  of 
O'Dogherty.  The  remainder  was  divided  into  lots  of  two  thousand, 
fifteen  hundred,  and  one  thousand  acres.  The  first  portion  was  dis- 
tributed among  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  the  second  among  servants 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  the  third  among  Irishmen.  The  first  two 
classes  were  bound  not  to  alienate  their  lands  to  the  mere  Irish.^ 
Tanistry  and  Gavelkind  were  abolished,  and  the  kind  of  land  tenure 
that  had  lately  been  established  in  England  was  introduced.  This 
wholesale  outrage  was  not  excused  by  a  plea  of  policy,  nor  justified  by 
even  a  quibble  of  law.  If  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  were  traitors,  that 
would  not  aff'ect  the  right  of  the  population  who  owned  the  soil  of 
Ulster.  Fraud  and  violence  and  wrong  seized  on  the  people's  birthright, 
and  called  themselves  law  and  order. 

The  war  of  Ireland  for  her  independence  under  Milesian  rule  ended 
with  the  flight  of  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell. 

1  Carte,  Vol.  I.,  p.  33. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
The  Catholic  Confederation. 
Section  I. 

Religious  reformation  in  England  has  been  always  more  or  less 
distinctly  identified  with  the  restoration  of  national  liberties  lost  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  The  people  retained  no  reverence  for  a  religion 
■whose  high  places  were  filled  by  their  tyrants.  They  now  looked  with 
jealous  resentment  on  the  Catholic  nations  of  the  Continent  that  would 
extend  the  Papal  supremacy  by  force.  Spain  was  most  active  amongst 
those  nations,  and  as  Spain  was  in  alliance  with  the  Irish  chieftains,  the 
religious  hatred  entertained  towards  that  country  w^as  easily  transferred 
to  Ireland,  to  swell  the  ill-will  caused  by  losses  in  war,  and  systematic 
misrepresentation.  It  was  not  taken  into  account  that  Catholicism  in 
Ireland  was  not  associated  with  absolute  power  in  the  Crown,  that  kings 
and  chiefs  were  elected,  and  that  the  divine  right  was  unknown  there. 

Immediately  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  a  Catholic  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  and  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  king 
and  Parliament  with  gunpowder  soon  followed.  The  English  officials 
avenged  those  attempts  of  their  own  Catholic  countrymen  on  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  latter  had  drawn  up  a  remonstrance  against 
religious  persecution,  and  their  delegates  happened  to  present  it  on  the 
day  when  the  news  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  published.  They  were 
committed  to  custody.  On  the  other  hand  the  extreme  form  of  Protes- 
tantism that  represented  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  and  was  in  fact 
the  hackneyed  power  of  religion  without  its  moral  direction,  became 
identified  in'  the  minds  of  Irishmen  with  cruelty  and  injustice. 

A  Parliament  was  called  to  give  the  semblance  of  law  to  confiscation 
and  persecution.  A  majority  was  secured  for  Government  by  an 
arbitrary  creation  of  boroughs.  The  outvoted  Catholics  complained 
before  the  king.  James  declared  their  remonstrance  rash  and  insolent, 
and  told  them  it  was  no  affair  of  theirs  whether  he  made  many  or  few 
boroughs.  When  the  attainders  of  Tyrone,  Tyrconnel,  and  O'Dogherty 
were  ratified,  a  bill  was  introduced  revoking  the  old  proscriptions  of  the 
native  Irish,  and  admitting  all  to  equal  rights.  The  rights  were  admitted 
when  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  be  protected.  Yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  empty  privilege  would  have  been  vouchsafed  had 
not  the  name  of  Catholic  remained  to  take  the  outlawed  place  of  that  of 
Irishman.  After  the  attainders  had  passed  and  a  liberal  subsidy  was 
granted,  some  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  by  which  Catholics  were  fined 
for  not  attending  the  Protestant  service  and  excluded  from  all  offices, 
was  sought.    The  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolved. 

A  convocation  of  the  clergy  at  Dublin  agreed  to  an  ultra  Protestant 
confession  of  faith,  in  which  the  absence  of  any  intelligible  rule  of  life 
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was  compensated  for  by  declaring  the  Pope  to  be  antichrist.  Religious 
persecutions  are  generally  connected  with  temporal  endowments  en- 
dangered by  neglect  of  duty,  or  made  uncomfortable  by  dishonest 
acquisition.  The  Puritans  satisfied  their  consciences  by  reducing  the 
men  whose  emoluments  they  had  taken  into  their  possession  to  the  rank 
of  idolaters. 

The  king  attacked  the  property  of  his  lay  subjects  in  a  similar  spirit 
and  with  equal  success.  He  appointed  a  commission  of  enquiry  intO' 
titles,  and  by  a  lavish  employment  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  torture  found 
that  eighty  thousand  acres  in  Leinster  belonged  to  the  Crown.  The 
supposed  owners  who  held  them  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  could  not 
produce  English  title-deeds.  The  richest  lands  were  portioned  out  to 
English  settlers.  He  then  directed  his  attention  to  Connaught.  The 
landed  proprietors  of  this  province  had  surrendered  their  estates  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  received  new  grants,  but  neglected  to  enrol  them. 
In  the  1 3th  year  of  James's  reign  they  surrendered  again,  and  once  more 
received  new  grants ;  but  though  they  paid  three  thousand  pounds  to 
have  them  enrolled,  the  officer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  omitted  the 
form.  James  was  about  to  take  advantage  of  the  flaw,  when  the  land- 
lords offered  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  He  died  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  whether  it  would  be  better  to  accept  this  sum  or  avail  him- 
self of  the  absence  of  a  technical  formality. 

Section  11. 

The  accession  of  a  new  king  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics.  At 
a  meeting,  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  that  faith,  an  ofler  of  a  large 
contribution  was  agreed  on  as  the  price  of  security  for  their  lands  and 
freedom  for  their  religion.  The  prospect  of  this  offer  being  favourably 
received  threw  the  Puritans  into  a  phrensy  of  orthodox  indignation. 
They  drew  up  a  protest  against  tolerating  idolatry  for  money,  and  thus, 
selling  souls  which  Christ  had  purchased  with  his  blood.  The  detestable 
profanity  of  their  language  was  merely  a  new  form  of  national  arrogance 
directed  under  the  pretence  of  intimacy  with  the  secret  ways  of  God  at 
getting  possession  of  the  temporal  goods  of  their  fellow  men.  The  king 
was  in  want  of  money,  and  for  a  sum  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  paid  in  instalments  extending  over  three  years,  granted  the 
desired  favour.  The  proposed  articles  covered  the  whole  field  of  govern- 
ment, and  aimed  by  wise  and  moderate  measures  at  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Lord 
Falkland,  the  deputy,  summoned  a  Parliament  to  confirm  those  graces, 
as  they  were  called,  but  omitted,  in  common  with  the  Council,  to  send 
the  requisite  notification  to  England.  The  writs  were  declared  illegal,  the 
king  withheld  his  interference,  and  the  graces  remained  unconfirmed. 

The  resiliency  of  the  Irish  character  awaited  no  formal  ratification  of 
the  right  to  worship  God  as  conscience  dictated.  With  joyous  alacrity, 
which  to  their  sullen  enemies  seemed  intentional  insult,  they  resumed 
the  public  celebration  of  their  religion,  reconstructed  some  old  buildings, 
and  formed  an  academical  institution  for  the  training  of  priests.  The 
same  unquenchable  spirit  of  devotion  that  had  defied  the  Danes  in 
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former  centuries  now  opposed  itself  to  their  degenerate  successors,  who, 
under  the  guise  of  religion,  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  its  restraints 
and  monopolise  its  gains. 

The  unprincipled  Council  and  the  profligate  Protestant  clergy  com- 
pelled Falkland  to  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  Popish  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  Catholics,  uncheered  by  any  sense  of  value  received 
in  return,  complained  that  the  sums  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  were 
too  heavy.  A  general  discontent  gave  point  to  their  dissatisfaction,  and 
the  Court  was  obliged  to  accept  quarterly  payments  of  five  thousand 
instead  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  When  the  king  found  that  the  graces 
were  estimated  only  at  their  practical  value,  and  that  an  unfulfilled 
royal  promise  was  not  considered  equal  to  an  accomplished  engagement, 
he  recalled  Lord  Falkland,  and  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  two 
lord  justices,  Loftus  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork.  The 
former  was  son  of  the  Archbishop,  the  other  a  forger,  who  had  fled  from 
England  to  a  country  where  his  abilities  had  greater  scope.  Both 
ascribed  their  rise  in  the  world  to  God's  immediate  providence.  The 
lords  justices  insisted  on  the  attendance  of  Catholics  at  the  Protestant 
worship,  and  proposed  raising  a  revenue  from  the  fines  imposed  on  those 
who  refused.  The  Catholics  persisted  in  celebrating  their  own  rites, 
having  paid  the  stipulated  price  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  The 
Archbishop  came  upon  them  with  a  band  of  soldiers  in  one  of  their 
chapels,  but  the  worshippers  turned  on  their  assailants  and  routed  them. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Council  in  England,  and  they  ordered 
that  fifteen  religious  houses  should  be  confiscated  for  the  king,  and  that 
the  lately  erected  seminary  should  be  handed  over  to  Trinity  College, 
which  had  been  founded  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  promised  graces  had 
neither  been  confirmed  nor  fully  enjoyed  :  a  reluctant  half  toleration 
was  all  that  indicated  their  existence.  Now  when  the  money  was  nearly 
all  paid,  the  king  intimated  to  the  lords  justices  that  they  were  to  be  no 
longer  taken  into  any  account.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  resort  to 
fines  for  a  revenue,  but  ordered  this  intention  to  be  kept  secret  till  the 
voluntary  contributions  were  fully  discharged. 

Section  IIL 

The  quarrel  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament  was  growing  towards 
open  war.  The  rebellion  of  the  Commons  was  the  struggle  of  an  aristo- 
cracy against  the  absolute  power  of  the  throne.  The  House  of  Commons, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  great  nobles,  was  in  all  but  title  a  House  of 
Lords.  The  bond  of  union  between  them  and  the  people  was  religion. 
But  it  was  a  mistaken  bond.  The  religion  of  the  masses  was  mainly  an 
aspiration  for  the  scriptural  equality  of  all  men.  The  risings  of  the 
English  people  had  always  been  a  protest  in  the  name  of  primitive 
Christianity  against  the  religion  and  policy  of  Norman  rule.  It  was  so 
in  the  time  of  Richard  IL,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  it  was 
so  now.  The  leading  Puritans  consorted  with  their  followers  on  equal 
terms  in  their  religious  exercises,  and  so  led  them  to  suppose  that  they 
were  regarded  as  political  brethren.  But  while  the  people  used  religion 
for  the  redress  of  their  own  social  disqualifications,  and  the  hardships 
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imposed  by  their  immediate  lords,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons employed  it  solely  for  the  reduction  of  the  royal  prerogatives  that 
bore  with  weight  on  themselves. 

In  1632  Wentworth,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Parliament  to  the 
king,  was  appointed  deputy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  resources  of 
Ireland  available  for  the  king  in  his  contest  with  the  English  Parliament. 
He  hated  the  Puritans,  despised  the  lately  arrived  English  who  had 
raised  themselves  by  infamous  means,  and  looked  on  the  Irish  only  as  a 
conquered  people.  In  England  he  would  have  been  content  to  gain  his 
ends  by  intrigue ;  in  Ireland  he  used  intrigue,  but  let  it  be  known  that 
force  lay  behind  it.  He  urged  the  Protestants  to  compete  with  the 
Catholics  in  the  alacrity  of  their  contribution  for  the  support  of  the 
king's  army,  intimating  to  them  at  the  same  time  that  their  consent  was 
only  a  matter  of  form.  They  agreed  to  his  wishes,  fearing  the  imposition 
of  an  annual  charge  on  their  lands.  A  Parliament  was  desired  by  all 
parties,  but  was  at  the  same  time  viewed  with  apprehension  by  the  king, 
since  it  would  furnish  an  occasion  of  demanding  a  ratification  of  the 
graces.  A  plan  was  concerted  that  a  Parliament  should  be  held,  that  it 
should  consist  of  two  sessions,  the  second  to  take  place  at  some  indefinite 
period  after  the  first,  that  subsidies  should  be  granted  at  the  first,  and 
that  the  consideration  of  grievances  should  be  postponed  to  the  second. 
But  this  arrangement  was  kept  secret,  in  order  that  the  supplies  might 
be  granted  quickly  in  expectation  that  the  grievances  would  be  dealt 
with  immediately  after.  The  Council,  suspecting  treachery,  attempted 
to  determine  the  matters  that  were  to  come  before  Parliament,  on  which 
the  deputy  informed  them  that  the  king  sought  one  of  two  things — 
perfect  compliance,  or  the  grounds  of  a  quarrel.  A  Parliament  was 
called,  and  a  large  subsidy  granted.  The  House  of  Lords  made  a  stand 
for  justice.  They  pressed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  graces.  One  of  these 
limited  the  king's  claims  on  the  land  to  a  retrospect  of  sixty  years. 
They  particularly  sought  that  this  condition  should  be  recognised.  The 
deputy  compelled  the  Council  to  pass  a  resolution  that  such  limitation 
was  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  Crown. 

The  course  was  now  clear  for  the  confiscation  of  Connaught.  The 
first  swoop  was  made  on  Roscommon.  The  juries  appointed  to  decide 
between  the  Crown  and  the  present  owners,  consisted  of  persons  from 
whom  fines  could  be  extracted  if  they  refused  to  return  the  desired 
verdict.  When  they  shrank  from  the  ungrateful  task,  Wentworth  assured 
them  that  all  was  done  for  their  benefit,  and  that  the  king  had  paid  them 
a  high  compliment  in  submitting  his  rights  to  their  judgment.  They 
found  as  was  expected  of  them.  Sligo  and  Mayo  followed  their  example. 
The  bias  of  the  judges  was  secured  by  giving  them  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  out  of  the  first  year's  rent  of  the  lands,  the  titles  of  which  proved 
to  be  defective. 

The  first  resistance  was  made  at  Galway.  The  jury,  impanelled  to 
try  the  title  of  Lord  Clanrickarde's  estates,  the  same  who  had  been  so 
active  at  Kinsale,  refused  to  give  a  verdict  for  the  king.  The  sheriff 
was  fined  a  thousand  pounds,  and  each  of  the  jury  four  hundred  pounds ; 
and  sheriff  and  jury  were  committed  to  prison  till  they  paid  the  fines 
and  apologised  on  their  knees.    Clanrickarde  died  broken-hearted.  All 
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the  other  proprietors  surrendered  their  estates  and  submitted  to  the 
king's  mercy. 

The  absolutism  that  in  England  was  contending  against  a  faction, 
behind  which  lay  a  nation,  tyrannised  over  the  unsupported  emissaries 
of  the  same  faction  in  Ireland.  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  was  forced  to 
surrender  the  church  lands  which  he  had  seized.  With  egotistic  impiety 
he  had  erected  a  family  monument  near  the  high  altar  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  The  deputy  insisted  on  its  removal.  Lord  Mountmorres 
was  condemned  to  be  shot  for  an  equivocal  expression  at  a  dinner  table. 
He  was  not  executed,  but  made  to  suffer  a  hundred  deaths  by  alternate 
withdrawals  and  renewals  of  his  sentence.  Chancellor  Loftus  was 
deprived  of  the  great  seal,  and  sent  to  prison  for  disobeying  an  arbitrary 
order  of  the  Council.  It  is  not  severity  that  embitters  a  people  so  much 
as  severity  exercised  with  partiality.  The  people  of  Ireland  for  the  first 
time  saw  arbitrary  power  equally  administered  over  all. 

Wentworth  boasted  to  the  king  that  the  government  was  brought  to 
a  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency  it  had  never  known  before,  that  trade 
was  promoted,  and  manufactures  were  established.  In  no  country  could 
such  gains  as  these,  even  if  real,  be  a  recompense  for  freedom  and 
spontaneous  growth.  In  Ireland  they  were  not  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  army  was  not  organised  for  the  protection  of 
the  country,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  past  and  the  accomplishment  of 
future  confiscations,  in  the  interest  of  the  king.  The  manufactures  were 
interfered  with  merely  for  the  protection  of  English  manufactures.  The 
wool  trade  was  a  native  production.  It  competed  with  the  trade  of 
England,  and  rendered  Ireland  independent  of  the  ruling  country  in  the 
matter  of  clothing.  It  was  destroyed  and  an  artificial  flax  trade  substi- 
tuted. Trade,  religion,  and  people  were  to  be  alike  plantations  and  were 
never  to  become  indigenous. 

For  two  years  the  country  was  quiet.  In  January,  1640,  the  deputy 
went  to  England,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  He  returned  to  the  seat  of  his  government,  where  he  found 
Parliament  in  session  and  prepared  to  exceed  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. They  declared  in  language,  if  not  feelings,  unmistakably  Irish, 
that  their  hearts  were  mines  of  subsidies  for  the  king.  Wentworth  went 
back  to  England  and  proposed  the  example  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
the  English  members.  They  refused  to  learn  loyalty  from  Ireland,  and 
separated  without  granting  any  supplies. 

Section  IV. 

Wentworth  had  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men  in  the  north, 
intended  for  a  descent  on  Scotland,  which  was  now  in  rebellion  against 
Charles.  The  Scots  were  first  in  the  field  and  invaded  England,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  Parliamentarians.  A  change  now  came  over 
the  Irish  Parliament,  f  They  declared  the  subsidies  demanded  by  Went- 
worth excessive,  and  his  mode  of  assessing  them  unconstitutional.  They 
drew  up  a  statement  of  the  grievances  they  had  suffered  under  his 
administration,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  sixteen  to  lay  their 
remonstrances  before  the  king.    Wandesford,  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
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deputy,  vainly  attempted  to  prevent  their  journey,  and  died  of  chagrin, 
Wentworth  recommended  Ormond  as  his  successor,  but  the  king, 
following  the  fatal  advice  of  the  Irish  committee,  assigned  the  govern- 
ment to  Sir  John  Borlase  and  Sir  William  Parsons,  two  violent  Puritans. 
The  English  Parliament,  aided  by  the  Irish  committee,  whose  mission 
was  strengthened  by  several  Irish  lords,  now  arraigned  Wentworth  for 
high  treason,  and  brought  him  to  the  scaffold  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1641. 

The  king  in  a  letter  to  the  lords  justices  declared  that  his  subjects 
in  Ireland  should  henceforth  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  graces,  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  July,  the  Irish  Parliametit,  composed  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  resolved  unanimously  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  a 
free  people,  to  be  governed  by  the  common  law  of  England,  and  statutes 
made  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Thus  did  a  loyal  Parliament, 
representing  all  claims,  interests,  and  creeds,  unite  in  asserting  national 
rights  and  individual  liberties,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  There  was  no 
subject  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  country,  no  institution  that 
might  be  a  source  of  future  discord,  to  which  they  did  not  give  attention. 
They  were  about  to  establish  their  w^ork  by  measures  of  final  con- 
firmation, when  the  lords  justices,  before  a  single  practical  step  in 
furtherance  of  liberty  and  conciliation  had  been  taken,  brought  their 
session  to  an  untimely  and  unwilling  close,  and  set  themselves  to  undo 
what  had  been  effected,  and  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

The  island  was  strewn  with  inflammable  materials.  There  was  a 
multitude  of  dispossessed  natives,  who  were  despised  and  sneered  at  as 
beggared  adventurers  by  the  men  who  had  left  them  homeless.  The 
royal  army  was  disbanded  and  added  to  the  restlessness  of  the  country, 
and  was  in  turn  made  more  dangerous  by  the  unsettled  condition  that 
prevailed.  The  landlords  of  Connaught  were  kept  in  chronic  torture  by 
the  terror  of  impending  confiscation.  Wrongs  had  been  committed  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope ;  wrongs  had  been  committed  by  sovereigns 
claiming  church  authority ;  a  faction  now  ruled  that  ascribed  its  basest 
acts  of  inhuman  injustice  to  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Every  wound  that  treachery,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  had  inflicted 
on  the  unhappy  land  was  still  raw  and  bleeding,  and  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  scoffing  triumph  with  the  bigots,  whose  rage  and  rapacity 
were  insatiable,  while  an  Irish  acre  remained  to  be  plundered  and  an 
Irish  vein  to  be  drained.  Hatred  of  Catholicism  exhausted  in  England 
found  a  fresh  and  ample  storehouse  of  fuel  in  Ireland,  where  the 
Catholics  of  all  classes  w^ere  in  a  vast  majority.  Sir  William  Parsons 
openly  declared  that  in  twelve  months  there  should  not  be  a  single 
Catholic  seen  in  Ireland.-^  The  dread  of  a  general  massacre  began  to 
vibrate  through  the  Catholic  community. 

The  king  sent  word  to  Lords  Ormond  and  Antrim  to  rally  the 
scattered  army,  and  if  necessary  to  employ  it  against  the  lords  justices, 
and  to  unite  the  whole  strength  of  Ireland  in  hi^  cause . 

An  insurrectionary  movement  commenced  prematurely.  The  families 
of  the  plundered  chiefs  had  received  a  welcome  and  a  home  in  every 
foreign  court.  Irish  soldiers  abounded  in  every  Continental  army.  Irish 
priests  were  to  be  found  in  every  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Among 

1  Comp.  Carte's  "Collection  of  Letters,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  350. 
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those  men  the  design  arose  of  re-estabhshing  Charles  on  his  throne,  and 
the  Catholic  religion  in  its  ancient  privileges.  Henry  O'Neill,  son  of 
Tyrone,  held  a  high  place  in  the  Spanish  army.  His  friend,  Roger 
O'Moore,  the  exiled  chief  of  Leix,  came  to  Ireland  and  communicated 
the  plan  of  a  general  rising,  to  commence  in  the  month  of  October,  to 
Lord  Maguire  and  others.  The  enemy,  who  might  have  been  the 
hatchers  of  the  plot,  so  accurately  were  they  acquainted  with  its  details, 
assassinated  the  young  Earl  of  Tyrone.  The  command  devolved  on  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neill,  who,  it  was  arranged,  should  initiate  a  general  insurrec- 
tion, while  O'Moore,  Maguire,  and  MacMahon  were  to  seize  the  castle  of 
Dublin.  When  the  day  for  action  arrived,  of  two  hundred  men  who 
were  to  meet  at  Dublin  only  eighty  appeared,  and  the  attack  was  post- 
poned. The  lords  justices,  fully  informed  of  all  that  was  in  contempla- 
tion from  the  beginning,  but  ascribing  their  knowledge  to  the  sudden 
information  of  a  Protestant  named  O'Conolly,  took  Maguire  and 
MacMahon  prisoners. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  enterprise  should  be  conducted  with  as 
little  bloodshed  as  possible,  and  that  the  Scots  should  not  be  attacked. 
The  Ulster  insurgents  were  an  unarmed  tumultuous  mob.  In  any  kind 
of  warfare  men  must  be  killed.  The  cause  that  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
defended  by  undisciplined  troops,  and  that  does  not  extemporise  a  mock 
tribunal  to  countenance  its  deeds,  is  always  open  to  the  charge  of  murder. 
The  Irish  took  possession  of  several  forts,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Expulsion  from  their  homes  and  lands  had 
been  their  own  experience  during  centuries.  Now,  when  they  took 
possession  of  their  own  fields,  and  drove  out  the  intruders,  a  cry  of 
cruelty  and  barbarism  filled  the  air. 

The  Catholic  lords  of  the  Pale  offered  their  assistance  to  the  lords 
justices  and  were  refused.  When  they  renewed  the  ofier,  some  of  them 
were  imprisoned,  and  others  put  to  the  torture.  Letters  were  sent  to 
London  giving  an  alarming  account  of  the  success  of  the  Irish  Royalists, 
and  news  was  spread  through  England  that  the  Irish  Papists,  having 
destroyed  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  were  about  to  invade  England  to 
carry  out  the  same  fell  purpose  there  also.  An  army  often  thousand  men 
and  a  grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  asked  for.  The  English 
Parliament  at  once  acceded  to  the  request. 

The  lords  justices  had  refused  to  allow  Ormond  to  go  against  the 
insurgent  royalists.  Assured  now  of  aid  from  England  they  took  more 
decided  steps.  They  commanded  the  landowners  of  the  Pale  who  were 
in  the  city  to  leave  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  they  suppressed  an 
order  offering  pardon  on  submission  which  the  English  Parliament  had 
issued.  To  prevent  any  overtures  towards  a  mutual  understanding,  they 
would  have  prorogued  Parliament,  had  not  the  lawyers  impressed  them 
with  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding.^  They  were  compelled  to  allow 
the  houses  to  meet  for  a  single  day  (November  17th).  After  some 
difference  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  as  to  the  terms  in  which  the 
Irish  in  arms  were  to  be  described,  the  latter  refusing  to  call  them 
rebels,  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  receive  from  them  a  statement  of 
their  grievances.     At  the  same  time  Lord  Dillon  was  sent  to  the  king 

1  See  Temple's  "History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,"  p.  214. 
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begging  him  to  appoint  Ormond  to  the  Lieutenancy,  and  to  confirm 
the  graces. 

The  lords  justices  despatched  an  agent  to  England  representing  that 
the  course  recommended  by  Lord  Dillon  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish, 
whereas  if  the  war  was  carried  on  by  Englishmen  and  with  English 
money  the  forfeited  estates  that  must  accrue  would  overpay  the  expense. 
Lord  Dillon  was  seized  at  Ware  by  a  warrant  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  papers  were  taken,  and  he  himself  was  detained  in  prison. 

Lords  Gormanstown,  Fingal,  Slane,  Louth,  Dunsany,  Trimblestown, 
and  Netterville  met  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  in  December,  and  on 
learning  their  intentions  agreed  to  join  them.^  The  lords  of  the  Pale 
were  summoned  to  confer  with  the  Privy  Council  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  They  had  good  reason  for  apprehending  a  plot  to  seize  their 
persons.  They  replied  to  the  Privy  Council  that  they  had  certain  in- 
formation from  the  language  of  Sir  Charles  Coote  at  the  Council  Board 
that  a  general  massacre  of  the  Catholics  was  contemplated,  and  they  put 
forth  a  declaration  that  in  common  with  the  Ulster  forces  they  had  taken 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  royal  prerogatives  and  their  Catholic 
liberties.^ 

Section  V. 

The  lords  justices  had  terrified  and  provoked  the  whole  island  into 
insurrection.  All  that  now  remained  to  be  done  was  to  rouse  in  the 
breasts  of  Englishmen  towards  Ireland  a  paroxysm  of  fury  that  could  be 
allayed  by  nothing  short  of  the  annihilation  or  wholesale  dispossession 
of  her  people.  This  was  accomplished  by  devising  and  circulating  the 
story  of  a  massacre.  Some  reference  to  the  notorious  story  of  the 
massacre  of  1641  is  required,  not  because  the  account  of  it  is  true  and  is 
a  part  of  history,  nor  because  it  is  false  and  needs  refutation,  but 
because  it  is  a  State  fiction,  a  falsehood  witli  a  purpose,  and  as 
such  deserves  mention  as  much  as  the  levying  of  troops  or  the  passing 
of  laws.  The  record  of  the  period  is  not  the  history  of  a  massacre, 
but  of  the  deliberate  invention  of  a  massacre.  It  is  not  the  story  of  a 
massacre  of  Englishmen  or  Protestants  by  Irish  Catholics  ;  it  is  the  con- 
cocted narrative  of  an  attempted  massacre  of  Ireland's  reputation 
according  to  the  tradition  of  her  northern  assailants  from  the  earliest 
times.  Accustomed  to  the  infliction  of  legal  atrocities  under  the  laws 
of  treason,  such  as  unlicensed  fancy  never  attributed  to  fiends  in  hell  in 
the  tortures  of  the  damned,  they  were  at  no  loss  for  pictures  of  loath- 
some and  revolting  cruelty.  These  they  repeated  and  varied  and  multi- 
plied in  their  kaleidoscope  of  murder  until  the  heart  of  England  was  on 
fire,  and  the  throat  of  England  was  parched  with  thirst  for  Irish  blood. 
No  word  of  massacre  had  been  heard  of  in  the  first  State  document  that 
referred  to  the  so-called  rebellion.  The  Catholic  lords  of  the  Pale  would 
never  have  united  their  names  and  fortunes  with  those  of  murderers. 
The  English  Bishop  Bedell,  purest  and  honestest  of  men,  drew  up  a 
remonstrance  of  convincing  justification  for  the  Irish  :  he  never  would 
have  done  so  if  their  hands  were  red  with  murder.  The  royalists  again 
and  again  urged  in  their  treaties  with  their  opponents  that  an  investi- 

1  See  Temple,  pp.  237-241.       2  Ihid,  243 
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gation  of  the  cruelties  committed  on  both  sides  should  be  made,  and  the 
proposal  was  always  absolutely  refused.  Not  only  was  room  left  thus 
for  falsehood  to  flourish  in,  but  special  pains  were  taken  that  it  should 
have  the  whole  soil  to  itself,  and  that  no  germ  of  truth  should  be 
allowed  to  struggle  with  it  for  existence.  Books  were  published  giving 
a  true  account  of  the  murders  committed  on  the  Irish  by  the  Scots  and 
the  English.  They  were  ordered  to  be  burned,  by  the  Parliament  in 
London,  and  the  Viceroy  and  Council  in  Dublin,  and  the  printers  and 
salesmen  were  imprisoned.  One  work  out  of  many  escaped  destruction. 
Doubtless,  the  writer  says,  the  Irish  did  in  many  places  kill  men, 
resisting  them  in  their  pillaging  ;  but  the  report  of  their  killing  women, 
or  men  desiring  quarter,  and  such  like  inhumanities,  were  inventions  to 
draw  contributions  and  make  the  enemy  odious.  Thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  were  killed  by  command  of  the  lords  justices,  he 
continues  to  say,  while  the  Irish  sent  multitudes  of  English  officers  and 
soldiers,  as  well  as  women  and  children,  in  safety  to  the  seaports  and 
other  places  of  security,  so  that  while  the  Irish  were  called  bloody 
inhuman  traitors  or  barbarous  rebels,  their  English  opponents  suffered 
themselves  to  be  much  excelled  by  them  in  charity,  humanity  and 
honour.^ 

What  then  are  we  to  say  of  Hume's  clotted  rhetoric,  and  the 
grotesque  horrors  of  Carlyle  ?  They  are  the  written  lasting  proofs  of 
the  fatal  arraignment  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Norman  to  lash  him- 
self into  the  mood  of  outrage  and  robbery  by  imagining  his  own  people 
as  suffering  them  at  the  hands  of  his  intended  victims.  It  is  against 
the  whole  tide  of  the  Irish  nature  to  commit  massacre.  It  is  the  nature 
or  the  settled  policy  or  habit  of  the  Norman  or  his  flatterers  to  ascribe 
massacre  in  fiction  that  he  may  retort  it  in  reality.  Accustomed  in 
his  unbridled  selfishness  to  rob  and  murder  without  a  throb  of  com- 
passion long  before  he  came  into  contact  with  Briton  or  Hibernian, 
by  force  of  the  same  selfishness  he  wilfully  believes  and  exclaims  that 
the  earth  is  deluged  with  blood  if  one  of  his  fingers  is  scratched  by  the 
the  rude  weapon  of  an  exasperated  peasant.  This  policy  of  misrepre- 
sentation, which  is  not  practised  mainly  by  English  writers,  but  by 
Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  who  wish  to  erect  an  altar  of  English  injustice 
on  which  to  sacrifice  their  Irish  descent,  wholly  without  justification 
when  it  is  employed  against  a  distant  province,  becomes  the  foulest 
domestic  treason  when  directed  against  an  integral  part  of  the  empire. 
Just  as  persons  of  indulged  superstition  deceive  themselves  at  last  into 
doing  the  acts  which  they  ascribe  to  some  occult  power,  so  does  the 
massacre-monger  end  by  the  procuration  of  crimes  that  prove  his 
theory  and  support  his  policy.  The  massacre  of  1641  was  a  massacre 
of  Ireland's  good  name,  perpetrated  to  justify  unparalleled  robbery  and 
murder,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  who  endorse  or  enjoy  the 
robbery  will  deny  the  justification. 

Systematic  conquest  is  effected  and  continued  by  keeping  the 
assailed  people  undisciplined  and  unarmed.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the 
Irish  that  a  skilled  commander  and  a  trained  army  did  not  rise  readj^ 
made  from  the  soil.    Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  was  wholly  inexperienced  as 
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a  soldier.  He  may  have  been — for  we  have  no  trustworthy  proof — 
wanting  in  the  self-control  that  merely  economises  hate  in  men  of 
external  refinement.  The  single  fact  which  we  know  with  absolute 
certainty  concerning  him  is  that  when  years  after  he  had  to  make  a 
choice  on  the  scaffold  between  death  and  falsehood,  he  chose  death. 
While  his  forces  were  comparatively  few,  and  observed  some  order,  he 
was  successful,  and  no  excesses  marked  his  course.  But  in  a  little  time 
all  those  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  ancestral  homes  and  fields, 
and  had  since  been  prowling  like  spectres  around  the  scenes  of  their 
former  happiness,  gathered  to  his  standard.  For  an  army  there  was 
a  confused  crowd,  and  they  were  not  armed  even  with  pikes.  Instead 
of  a  common  purpose  to  defeat  the  enemy,  each  man  was  desirous  to 
repossess  himself  of  his  own  property.  But  no  bloodshed  stained  their 
proceedings.  Then  the  English  gentry  began  to  take  concerted  action, 
and  fifteen  hundred  veterans,  led  by  practised  officers,  were  sent  from 
England  to  their  aid.  The  inevitable  result  followed.  Discipline  and 
arms  were  victorious  in  the  formal  fight,  and  the  men  who  were  not 
soldiers,  but  who  were  compelled  to  attack  and  defend  themselves, 
enraged  at  their  defeat,  committed  some  inconsiderable  deeds  of  violence. 
This  is  quoted  as  a  massacre  by  those  who  calmly  assume  that  any  kind 
or  amount  of  slaughter  committed  by  men  in  uniform,  or  after  a  legal 
formality,  is  only  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  extermination  by  famine 
and  nakedness,  if  dignified  with  the  name  of  policy,  is  a  sign  of  ability 
to  rule.  The  caparisoned  huntsman  goes  to  his  sport  in  the  pride  of 
licensed  enjoyment,  but  the  poor  hunted  creature  that  in  the  phrensied 
struggle  of  its  capture  uses  beak  or  claw  is  called  treacherous  and 
cowardly.  The  footstep  of  the  invader  is  haughty  and  martial,  but  the 
writhing  of  trampled  freedom  is  a  proof  of  fiendish  malice. 

Section  VI. 

The  English  Parliament,  really  an  aristocratic  assembly,  were  con- 
tending against  tyranny  in  Church  and  State,  but  their  religious  and 
political  prospects  alike  never  soared  above  earth,  and  were  limited  to 
their  own  party  and  class.  In  planting  the  machinery  by  which  the 
throne  was  to  be  overturned,  they  used  the  English  democracy  only  as 
a  fulcrum,  and  they  were  ready  to  crush  out  the  name  and  life  of  Ireland. 
They  charged  the  king  with  favouring  the  Irish  rising,  and  to  render 
the  charge  more  probable,  instructed  the  lords  justices  to  put  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  employing  the  royal  army  for  its  suppression. 
They  had  the  additional  motive  that  by  keeping  the  management  of  the 
war  in  their  own  hands,  they  had  a  pretext  for  raising  money  which  they 
could  use  to  further  their  ends  at  home. 

A  large  body  of  troops  under  Grenville  and  Monk  came  from  England 
(1642),  and  were  kept  inactive  till  they  began  to  mutiny.  Ormond 
was  then  sent  to  relieve  Drogheda,  which  was  besieged  by  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  but  he  was  ordered  not  to  cross  the  Boyne,  and  to  return  within 
eight  days.  By  agreement  with  the  English  Parliament,  who  gave  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  northern  war  to  the  Scotch  generals,  Monroe  landed 
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with  a  large  force  at  Carrickfergus,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly  in 
exporting  vast  herds  of  stolen  cattle  to  his  own  country.  He  varied 
this  occupation  by  the  slaughter  of  unarmed  men  and  women,  and  the 
pei-fidious  capture  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim  at  an  entertainment.  Every 
engine  of  exasperation  and  terror  was  employed  to  drive  those  lords  of 
the  Pale  who  yet  continued  neutral,  to  join  the  confederate  army.  Lord 
Castlehaven  offered  his  services  to  the  authorities,  was  refused  and 
imprisoned,  made  his  escape  and  joined  the  confederates. 

The  lords  justices  in  the  meantime  were  busy  in  securing  the  con- 
viction of  all  those  concerned,  or  suspected  of  being  concerned,  in  the 
insurrection,  with  a  view  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates:  The  English 
Parliament  proceeded  to  raise  money  by  offering  two  million  and  a  half 
acres  of  Irish  land,  prospectively  forfeited,  as  security  to  those  who 
would  advance  funds  towards  raising  an  army  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Irish  loyalists.  An  army  of  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse 
was  raised  by  those  adventurers,  as  they  were  called,  but  before  they 
could  sail  for  Ireland  they  were  sent  to  meet  the  king's  forces,  and  were 
defeated  at  Edge  Hill. 

The  motive  that  men  dare  to  avow,  not  that  which  really  instigates 
them,  becomes  eventually,  as  it  were,  the  flag  around  which  their  hosts 
rally,  and  on  which  their  enthusiasm  centres.  The  party  cry  that  at 
this  period  united  the  enemies  of  Ireland  at  once  inspired  and  sanctioned 
every  crime.  Hunger  for  other  men's  lands  could  not  be  openly  acknow- 
ledged. Hatred  of  Irishmen  did  not  go  far  or  wide  enough.  The 
extermination  of  Popery  covered  the  whole  field  of  intended  spoliation, 
justified  every  extremity  of  cruelty  and  fraud,  and  authorised  robbery  by 
a  religious  purpose.  Papist  and  Irishman  became  convertible  terms. 
The  Dublin  Parliament,  reduced  to  a  fragment  by  exclusions,  demanded 
a  vigorous  execution  of  the  penal  statutes.  The  lords  justices  forbad 
the  commanders  of  garrisons  to  hold  any  correspondence  with  Irishmen 
or  Papists.  Ormond  was  instmcted  not  to  receive  submissions.  New 
troops  as  they  arrived  insulted  the  old  army  as  Irish.  Another  army 
raised  by  the  adventurers,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  men  under  Lord 
Forbes,  with  Hugh  Peters  as  his  chaplain,  was  sent  to  Ireland  with 
power  to  hang  and  shoot  rebels,  and  divide  among  themselves  whatever 
spoils  they  could  seize.  They  disdained  to  unite  with  Irishmen  however 
loyal,  or  with  any  who  were  not  of  the  godly.  They  were  repelled  in 
their  devastations  at  Kinsale,  and  distinguished  themselves  chiefly  by 
digging  up  the  graves  and  burning  the  bones  of  the  dead  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Gal  way. 

Section  VII. 

The  royalist  insurrection  now  began  to  organize  itself  into  a  govern- 
mental form.  The  Church  took  the  lead.  A  synod  was  held,  at  which 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  denounced  against  all  spoliations  of 
Irish  property,  whether  held  by  Catholics  or  Protestants,  and  all 
distinctions  between  new  and  old  Irish  were  forbidden.  This  was  followed 
by  a  national  convention  at  Kilkenny,  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  house, 
and  a  convocation  of  clergy.    They  renounced  the  authority  of  the 
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government  at  Dublin,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  the  King,  and  the 
Country,  made  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice  throughout 
the  island.  Though  recognising  the  original  insurrection  by  meeting 
on  its  anniversary,  they  almost  reversed  its  distinctive  nationality. 
Owen  O'Neill,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  the  Continent,  and  been 
appointed  by  the  northern  Irish  to  the  post  previously  held  by  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neill,  was  nominated  provincial  general  for  Ulster,  Preston  for 
Leinster,  Barry  for  Munster,  and  Burke  for  Connaught.  No  Milesian 
now  held  any  position  of  influence  in  the  confederation.  O'Brien,  Lord 
Inchiquin,  who  held  the  command  though  without  the  title  of  president, 
in  Munster,  was  one  of  its  most  ferocious  oppoHents. 

All  the  pathos  of  circumstances  marks  the  career  of  Owen  Eoe 
O'Neill.  He  was  grandson  of  Matthew  of  Dungannon,  and  consequently 
not  a  true  O'Neill  nor  a  Milesian.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
in  positions  of  high  trust  and  great  emergency  in  foreign  service,  and 
bartered  when  he  came  to  Ireland  the  achievement  of  a  great  name  on 
the  world's  stage,  for  a  struggle  among  imgenial  men  and  a  place  in  an 
unread  history.  Without  the  attraction  of  a  single  selfish  aim,  w^ithout 
the  compulsion  of  duty,  he  came  to  the  land  of  his  ancient  race  in  its 
distress  as  a  loving  child  would  fly  to  its  sick  mother.  His  fame  had 
preceded  him,  and  his  devotion  excited  the  wonder  of  his  enemies  more 
than  the  admiration  of  his  friends.  The  Earl  of  Leven,  who  took  com- 
mand of  the  Parliamentary  troops  in  Ulster,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose  by  expressing  his  regret  that  a  man  of  his  reputa- 
tion should  act  the  rebel's  part  in  Ireland.  With  him  a  rebel's  lot  was 
contemptible  only  when  success  seemed  unlikely,  and  no  brilliant  prize 
awaited  even  on  success.  Owen  replied  that  he  had  better  reasons  for 
coming  to  defend  his  country  than  Leven  had  for  going  to  England  to 
attack  his  king.  The  earl  immediately  afterwards  handed  over  the 
command  to  Munroe,  and  warning  him  that  O'Neill  would  certainly 
defeat  him  if  he  succeeded  in  raising  an  army,  returned  to  Scotland. 
But  the  Irish  general  held  victory  only  as  a  secondary  consideration. 
With  a  sensitiveness  that  was  singular  w^here  bloodshed  was  universal, 
his  first  act  was  the  condemnation,  and  so  far  as  he  could,  the  punishment 
of  the  severities  that  had  stained  the  cause  before  his  arrival.  Wisest 
and  bravest,  tenderest  and  truest  of  Irishmen,  his  name,  when  his 
country's  noonday  sun  shall  dispel  the  clouds  of  her  stormy  morning, 
will  be  a  word  of  glory  and  guidance  for  all  men.  Till  then  it  will 
safely  live  in  the  silent  affections  of  his  own  people. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  England  every  device  was  employed 
by  the  Irish  Government  to  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  army  and  the 
overtures  of  the  confederates  from  reaching  the  king.  Negotiations 
were,  notwithstanding,  commenced  with  the  confederates,  but,  being 
impeded  by  the  king's  weak  efforts  to  pander  to  Puritan  intolerance,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  described  the  men  with  whom  he  was  treating, 
and  who  w^ere  in  fact  fighting  for  his  cause,  as  engaged  in  an  odious 
rebellion ;  and  by  the  perfidious  double  dealing  of  Ormond,  who  desired 
the  failure  of  the  confederacy  more  than  the  success  of  the  king,  and  the 
advancement  of  his  personal  interests  above  all,  ended  on  the  15th 
September,  1643,  in  a  mere  cessation  of  arms.    This  cessation  stimulated 
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the  enemies  of  the  king  to  great  activity,  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
his  friends  without  leading  to  a  complete  and  cordial  union  with  them, 
and  ruined  the  cause  of  Ireland  so  far  as  it  was  represented  by  the 
confederates,  who  sought  to  accomplish  for  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles  the 
same  kind  of  independence  which  Tyrone  had  attempted  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  chiefs. 

During  the  two  years  that  the  war  had  lasted,  the  troops  of  the 
confederacy  had  been  making  slow  but  certain  progress.  They  w^ere  no 
longer  disheartened  by  the  occasional  discomfitures  that  so  constantly 
obstruct  and  so  often  prove  ruinous  to  the  early  struggles  of  freedom. 
In  Leinster,  Preston,  though  twice  worsted  through  the  excessive 
impetuosity  of  his  troops,  by  Ranelagh,  president  of  the  Province,  and 
Ormond,  took  the  next  year  several  strongholds  in  Carlow,  Kildare,  and 
West  Meath.  In  Munster,  Purcel  relieved  Ross  w^hen  besieged  by 
Ormond  ;  Barry  repulsed  an  attack  on  his  head-quarter  at  Kilmallock, 
and  both  generals  decisively  defeated  Vavasour.  In  Connaught  the 
surrender  of  Galway  to  Burke  capped  a  series  of  successes.  In  Ulster, 
where  the  English  power  predominated,  and  Monroe  had  twenty 
thousand  men,  Owen  Roe,  having  cautiously  organised  his  recruits  in  a 
sequestered  mountain  region,  marched  towards  the  enemy,  baffled  and 
defeated  an  attempted  surprise  by  Monroe,  and  carried  off  his  men  in 
safety  from  a  superior  cavalry  force  under  Stewart.  Again  descending 
from  the  hills,  he  invaded  Meath,  and  when  attacked  by  Lord  Moore  and 
Colonel  Monk,  routed  them,  slaying  Moore,  and  driving  the  future 
restorer  of  the  monarchy  back  to  Dublin.  He  then  established  his 
head-quarters  near  Lough  Erne,  took  the  castle  of  James'  undertakers, 
and  was  planning  further  movements,  when  he  was  stopped  short  by  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  of  the  truce. 

Section  VII. 

A  portion  of  the  Royal  army,  left  without  employment  in  Ireland  by 
the  cessation,  was  sent  to  England,  and  joined  the  Chester  garrison 
(1645).  They  were  all  Protestants,  and  most  of  them  Englishmen. 
They  were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  defend  the  Protestant  faith  and 
to  fight  agamst  the  Parliamentary  party.  Brereton,  the  Parliamentary 
commander  in  Wales,  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  desert  to  him  by 
dwelling  on  their  common  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith.  At  the  very 
same  time  he  deliberately  spread  a  report  in  which  they  were  described 
as  four  thousand  Irish  rebels,  reeking  with  Protestant  blood,  who  had 
come  to  extend  their  barbarous  massacres  in  England.  Many  of  them 
went  over  to  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.  All  the  principal  officers, 
including  Monk,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  most  of  them  w^re  induced 
to  adopt  the  cause  of  their  captors.^ 

The  Earl  of  Antrim,  who  had  escaped  from  Monroe,  was  commissioned 
by  the  king  to  obtain  help  from  the  confederates.  He  sent  three  thou- 
sand men  to  reinforce  Montrose  in  Scotland.  Those  regiments  w^on  the 
highest  praise  from  their  friends,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  foe 
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that  their  progress  was  almost  unresisted  (1644).^  The  reputation  of  the 
Irish  soldiery  was  at  this  time  so  high  on  the  Continent  that  permission 
to  levy  recruits  was  sought  by  France  and  Spain  from  the  confederacy. 

The  English  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance  that  no  Irishman,  or 
Papist  born  in  Ireland,  taken  in  arms  on  land  or  sea,  should  receive 
quarter  or  be  included  in  a  capitulation.  The  commander  of  one  of 
their  vessels  took  a  transport  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers 
of  the  king's  army.  He  bound  seventy  of  them  who  were  Irish  by  birth 
back  to  back,  and  plunged  them  into  the  sea.-  The  Parliament  pre- 
sented him  with  a  medal  and  gold  chain. 

Puritanism  was  a  popular  revolt  against  the  claims  of  the  throne 
and  Church  to  exercise  the  vicegerency  of  heaven.  Kings  and  priests 
had  reigned  in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  representing  the  power  of  God. 
This  power  was  now  asserted  to  be  a  universal  possession.  Every  man 
claimed  the  inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a  corresponding  degree 
of  divine  omnipotence.  Nothing  less  than  the  enthusiasm  thus  cceated 
could  have  overthrown  the  divine  right  of  the  throne  and  left  a  clear 
space  for  British  liberty.  Uuhappily  there  was  one  element  wanting  to 
constitute  the  voice  of  the  Puritan  leaders  the  true  utterance  of  the 
divine  will.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  the  people,  nor  of  justice.  The 
prevalent  notion  concerning  God's  power  always  had  been  that  it  carried 
right  w^ith  it.  When  the  Puritans,  therefore,  now  took  the  power  of  God 
into  their  own  hands  they  supposed  themselves  invested  with  authority 
not  to  maintain  justice  against  their  unjust  governors,  but  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  their  own  wisdom  or  their  own  passions  as  a  light  from 
above.  While  their  efforts  were  unitedly  directed  against  the  tyranny 
that  had  provoked  this  fanaticism  into  being,  the  loftiness  of  their  aim 
was  sufficient  to  dignify  the  means  they  used.  But  when  instead  of 
opposing  despots  they  undertook  to  rule  men  struggling  for  freedom, 
and  instead  of  contending  for  the  Commonwealth  they  sought  each  man 
his  own  interests,  cruelty  and  greed  wielded  the  sword  of  heavenly 
judgment.  This  was  the  attitude  of  Puritanism  towards  the  Irish. 
Ireland  was  striving  for  the  same  object  as  England — a  free  Parliament. 
Catholicism  was  to  Ireland  the  inspiration  that  Presbyterianism  or  Inde- 
pendency was  to  England.  Puritan  statesmen  would  acknowledge  no 
rival  to  individual  illumination.  The  Irish  were  seeking  to  regain  or 
secure  their  possessions.  Puritan  adventurers  demanded  those  posses- 
sions as  the  direct  gift  of  God.  The  wholesale  extermination  of  Irishmen 
by  famine,  by  massacre,  by  expatriation,  was  openly  proclaimed.  The 
wholesale  robbery  of  Irishmen  by  lying,  by  fraud,  by  perjury,  was 
unblushingly  practised.  Ireland's  unworldly  Catholic  zeal  was  not  a 
match  for  the  mundane  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans. 

About  this  time  Lord  Maguire,  who  had  been  taken  to  London,  was 
brought  to  trial  for  his  share  in  the  insurrection.  He  pleaded  that  the 
report  of  the  massacre  was  false,  and  argued  that  there  were  not  so  many 
Protestants  in  the  whole  kingdom  as  were  said  to  have  been  killed.  He 
was  found  guilty.  One  of  the  points  urged  against  him  was  that  the 
confederate  council  had  made  a  provision  for  his  wife.    He  asked  that 
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some  minister  of  his  own  religion  might  be  allowed  to  visit  him,  and 
was  refused.  He  petitioned  the  Parliament  that  as  a  peer  the  manner 
of  his  execution  might  be  altered.  This  was  denied.  In  the  last  few 
moments  before  his  death,  notwithstanding  his  piteous  requests  to  be 
allowed  to  compose  his  mind  by  prayer,  he  was  harried  by  insulting 
questions.  His  pockets  w^ere  searched,  and  a  crucifix  found  there  was 
taken  away.  He  attempted  to  fix  his  attention  on  some  devotional 
papers,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sinrender 
them.  On  one  of  these  was  written  in  the  Irish  language  the  fond  fare- 
well of  some  faithful  adherent,  "  My  thousand  blessings  on  you,  son  of 
my  soul."  He  was  put  to  death  with  unnameable  horrors,  as  a  traitor 
against  the  king,  though  the  party  to  which  he  was  accused  of  belonging 
was  then  in  league  with  the  king  ;  by  men  who  were  actually  at  the 
moment  in  open  rebellion  against  the  king,  and  some  of  whom  after- 
wards suffered  the  same  fate  for  the  part  they  were  then  acting ;  and 
under  a  law  devised  for  the  defence  of  those  royal  prerogatives  which 
his  executioners  were  endeavouring  to  subvert. 

Section  IX. 

A  deputation  of  the  confederates  waited  on  Charles  at  Oxford,  offer- 
ing to  place  ten  thousand  men  immediately  at  his  disposal,  and  asking 
in  return  an  independent  Parliament,  and  an  enquiry  into  all  the  acts 
of  inhumanity  committed  on  either  side  during  the  contest.  The 
Protestants  of  Dublin  were  so  eager  to  defeat  this  project  that  they 
outstripped  the  confederates  in  their  journey,  and  made  counter  claims 
that  amounted  to  the  abject  humiliation  and  civil  extinction  of  the 
Catholics.  They  prudently  declined  an  investigation  into  the  cruelties 
committed  in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  king's  efforts  to  secure  the 
aid  of  the  Catholics  without  alarming  the  prejudices  of  the  Protestants 
led  him  into  a  series  of  secret  engagements  with  the  former,  the  unfor- 
tunate discovery  of  which  covered  him  with  confusion,  and  left  him  no 
resource  but  deeper  burrowing  in  intrigue  and  more  involved  schemes 
of  duplicity.  He  gave  Ormond,  whom  he  had  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  full  powers  to  conclude  a  final  peace  with  the  confederates 
on  any  terms.  Ormond,  forgetting  the  royal  necessities,  huckstered  and 
held  back  about  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  The  king  then  employed 
Lord  Glamorgan  to  enter  secretly  into  any  religious  conditions  by  which 
he  might  obtain  supplies.  The  battle  of  Naseby  was  lost,  and  in  the 
king's  cabinet,  taken  on  the  field,  evidence  was  found  of  the  authority 
given  to  Ormond,  and  of  Glamorgan's  commission.  Glamorgan,  though 
obstructed  and  delayed  by  Ormond,  concluded  a  treaty.  At  this  stage 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  Rinuccini,  arrived  at  Kilkenny.  He  objected  to  the 
treaty  being  kept  secret,  as  the  right  to  religious  liberty  would  be 
dependent  on  the  king's  fortune  and  the  life  of  Glamorgan,  and  to  the 
peace  w^hich  Ormond  was  negotiating,  because  it  omitted  freedom  of 
worship.  Meantime  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  killed  in  battle  at 
Sligo,  and  a  copy  of  Glamorgan's  treaty  was  found  among  his  papers. 
This  was  sent  to  the  English  Parliament,  who  put  it  in  print  and  circu- 
lation.  Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Parliament,  in  which  he  disavowed 
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the  treaty,  but  sent  reassuring  messages  to  Glamorgan.  The  latter 
aided  the  viceroy  in  his  negotiations,  and  persuaded  the  Nuncio  to 
consent  to  the  immediate  despatch  of  troops  to  England.  They  were 
about  to  sail  when  a  printed  copy  of  the  king's  letter  to  the  Parliament 
reached  the  confederates.  The  embarkation  was  at  once  countermanded. 
Ormond  concluded  a  peace,  and  an  army  was  about  to  sail  when  news 
came  of  the  king's  flight  to  Scotland.  The  king's  deceitfulness  and 
Ormond's  want  of  devotion  to  his  master  ruined  all. 

The  English  Parliament  had  agreed  to  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
passed  by  the  Scotch  for  the  extermination  of  Popery,  and  in  furtherance 
of  its  object  appointed  Monroe  commander  of  all  their  forces  in  Ulster. 
Owen  Roe  appealed  to  the  confederate  council  for  aid.  Fearing  an 
invasion  into  the  South  by  Monroe,  they  sent  an  army  of  six  thousand 
men,  but  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Castlehaven,  thus  disposting 
the  Irish  general  in  his  own  province.  Owen  cheerfully  bore  the  slight, 
and  in  the  campaign  that  followed,  if  no  brilliant  deed  was  done,  the 
enemy  at  least  was  prevented  from  marching  into  the  Southern  districts. 
The  confederates  offered  the  command  of  their  united  troops  to  Ormond 
if  he  would  invade  the  North  in  the  king's  interest.  He  shuffled  and 
evaded  till  the  time  of  action  was  passed. 

If  Owen  O'Neill  had  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  Coote  or  an  Inchi- 
quin  in  addition  to  his  own,  he  would  have  been  a  Cromwell.  Without 
those  qualities  he  would  have  won  a  greater  name  than  Cromwell's  in 
any  land  where  the  laws  of  peace  and  war  were  observed,  or  in  his  native 
land  had  he  not  been  kept  down  in  powerless  subordination  by  inferior 
minds.  As  we  see  him  now  he  stands  alone  on  the  scene  of  turbulence, 
patient,  watchful,  unwearied,  calm  amid  the  confusion,  and  instinctively 
seizing  on  the  scanty  occasions  of  success  which  his  higher  tactical  genius 
was  quick  to  discern  and  his  purer  morality  could  turn  to  account.  The 
Milesian  leaders  disliked  him,  because  he  differed  from  them  in  character. 
The  confederates  were  averse  to  him  because  he  was  an  Irishman.  They 
claimed  the  restoration  of  confiscated  lands,  but  omitted  Ulster.  They 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  cause  to  their  jealousy.  Just  as  Ormond 
preferred  that  the  royal  cause  should  be  lost  rather  than  it  should 
prosper  by  the  aid  of  the  confederate  Catholics,  so  the  confederates 
preferred  that  the  Catholic  cause  should  be  lost  rather  than  that  it 
should  triumph  by  the  genius  of  an  Irishman.  Owen's  forces  consisted 
of  wandering  herdsmen  who,  robbed  of  their  lands,  drove  their  cattle 
with  them  for  a  subsistence,  and  instead  of  quartering  themselves  on 
the  enemy  pastured  their  herds  in  his  fields.  The  confederate  council 
issued  orders  to  resist  this  trespass  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Ulster  chief  was  perhaps  the  only  man  in  power  who  regarded 
the  interests  of  Ireland.  If  there  was  another  high  official  who  was 
governed  by  a  disinterested  motive  it  was  the  Nuncio,  who  sought  the 
restoration  of  Catholicism,  and  embraced  as  an  ingredient  in  his  scheme 
an  independent  Irish  Parliament.  Their  partial  identity  of  purpose,  as 
well  as  the  isolation  of  the  two  men  in  their  respective  positions,  brought 
them  into  close  alliance.  Having  obtained  a  supply  of  money  from  the 
Nuncio,  Owen  speedily  collected  and  equipped  an  army  of  five  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  and  marched  towards  Armagh.  Monroe, 
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who  was  meditating  a  descent  on  Kilkenny,  hastened  against  him  with 
six  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Benburb,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater.  Owen,  typifying  his  country's 
destined  triumph,  kept  the  enemy  in  play  till  the  sun  revolved  in  the 
heavens  and  shot  his  dazzling  beams  from  the  Irish  side.  Then  the 
moment  for  action  had  come,  and  Monroe's  army  was  swept  down  as  by 
a  torrent.  Three  thousand  eight  hundred  Scotch  and  English  lay  dead 
on  the  field,  while  the  Irish  lost  only  seventy  men.  The  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Monroe  wrote,  has  rubbed  shame  on  their  faces.  He  felt  no  shame  in 
his  heart  when  murdering  Irish  peasants,  nor  during  his  constant  expor- 
tation of  stolen  cows  to  Scotland.  The  battle  of  Benburb  was  fought 
on  the  fifth  of  July,  1646. 

Section  X. 

The  Nuncio  summoned  Owen  from  his  pursuit  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary army  to  assist  him  in  opposing  the  peace  which  Ormond  was 
engaged  on.  He  and  Glamorgan,  the  king's  confidential  agent,  required 
that  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  suspension  of  Poyning's  Act 
should  be  added  to  its  terms.  The  confederates,  instead  of  welcoming 
the  victor,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ormond  against  him.  Owen 
and  Preston  marched  to  the  siege  of  Dublin,  od  which  Ormond  began  to 
treat  with  the  Parliament.  A  high  command  under  Ormond  was  off'ered 
to  Preston  if  he  would  abandon  his  ally,  and  Parliamentary  forces 
reached  Dublin.  Owen,  quickly  aware  of  his  danger,  drew  off  his  army 
by  night.  The  aid  sent  by  the  Parliament  was  forwarded  to  Monroe, 
and  Preston  returned  to  his  allegiance. 

Owen  was  now  forced  to  act  an  independent  part.  He  proposed  a 
cessation  with  Ormond  if  the  latter  would  break  ofi"  his  treaty  with  the 
Parliament.  Ormond  consented.  The  matter  was  to  be  decided  within 
fourteen  days.  A  nephew  of  Owen's  was  sent  to  Kilkenny  with  the 
proposal.  The  Council  kept  him  a  prisoner  until  the  period  had  expired. 
Ormond  concluded  his  treaty  w4th  the  Parliament,  first  of  all  securing 
from  them  indemnification  for  his  pecuniary  losses,  and  an  annuity  for 
his  wife,  surrendered  Dublin  to  them,  and  soon  after  went  to  England, 
where  he  escaped  imprisonment  by  flying  to  France.  The  Parliament 
assigned  the  government  of  Leinster  to  Michael  Jones,  and  that  of 
Ulster  to  Colonel  Monk. 

Preston,  at  the  head  of  the  Leinster  army,  attempted  to  surprise 
Dublin,  and  was  disastrously  overthrown  by  Jones.  The  confederates  in 
self  defence  gave  Owen  the  chief  command  in  Leinster.  The  Irish 
general  loved  and  handled  his  army  as  a  skilful  swordsman  does  his 
rapier,  and  never  struck  until  he  knew  the  blow  would  hit,  nor  sacrificed 
a  single  man  to  mere  glory.  Deriding  Preston,  not  for  being  beaten, 
but  for  being  compelled  to  fight,  he  declared  that  all  the  forces  in 
England  could  not  make  him  fight  but  when  he  pleased.  He  easily 
defeated  every  attempt  of  Jones  to  force  him  to  a  battle,  until  the  Par- 
liamentary general,  tired  out,  had  dismissed  a  portion  of  his  army.  He 
then  marched  to  the  very  walls  of  Dublin,  devastated  the  neighbourhood 
so  that  the  inhabitants  and  troops  were  destitute  of  provisions,  and 
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having  done  the  business  for  which  he  came,  retired  in  safety  before 
Jones  could  re-unite  his  forces. 

Inchiquin,  who  because  he  had  not  been  made  President  of  Munster, 
had  gone  over  to  the  Parliament,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Taafe, 
the  commander  of  the  Munster  army,  near  Mallow.  He  sent  for  Jones 
to  aid  him  in  taking  Kilkenny,  but  O'Neill  met  the  latter  on  his  way 
and  drove  him  back.  The  Nuncio  proposed  that  the  command  of  the 
Munster  and  Leinster  armies  should  be  given  to  O'Neill.  The  Council 
declared  war  against  him  instead,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Inchiquin, 
who,  again  feeling  himself  neglected,  deserted  the  Parliament,  and  wrote 
to  France  urging  Ormond's  return.  Owen  marched  to  Kilkenny,  and 
held  his  enemies  under  the  sweep  of  his  sword.  But  true  Irishman  as 
he  was,  he  loathed  bloodshed  save  on  the  battlefield.  While  he  paused, 
master  of  the  situation  and  of  himself,  Inchiquin  and  Preston  ^  arrived 
with  greatly  superior  forces.  Then  with  his  usual  inimitable  tact  he 
eluded  all  their  efforts  to  compel  him  to  fight,  and  retreated  to  Ulster. 

The  Marquis  of  Ormond  returned  to  Ireland  and  issued  an  address, 
in  which  he  apologised  for  his  surrender  of  Dublin,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  conclude  a  peace  on  behalf  of  the  king.  Charles  meantime 
gave  his  written  consent  to  an  article  prepared  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  rendering  null  any  peace  concluded  with  the  Irish  without 
the  consent  of  both  Houses.  He  then  wrote  to  Ormond  instructing  him 
not  to  take  notice  of  this  engagement.  A  denial  that  he  had  so  written 
was  wrung  from  him  by  the  Parliament,  when  they  were  informed  of 
Ormond's  proceedings.  Ormond  concluded  the  peace  (1649).  By  its 
terms  the  penal  laws  were  repealed,  and  commissioners  appointed  to 
share  authority  with  the  viceroy.  Before  intelligence  of  the  event  reached 
London,  Charles  had  been  executed.  By  his  former  dilatoriness,  and  by 
his  present  penitent  precipitancy,  Ormond  powerfully  contributed  to  this 
catastrophe.    The  Nuncio  privately  embarked  for  France. 

Ormond  proclaimed  Charles  II.  as  king,  and  made  an  attempt  to  gain 
O'Neill  over  to  the  royal  cause,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  perverse 
interference  of  the  confederate  Commissioners.  Deep  as  was  their 
severance  from  their  Protestant  countrymen,  a  far  deeper  chasm  yawned 
between  them  and  the  Irish,  which  similarity  of  creed  only  thinly 
covered.  Ormond  sent  Inchiquin,  who  had  taken  Drogheda  and  some 
other  towns,  to  defend  Munster  against  the  apprehended  arrival  of 
Cromwell,  and  prepared  himself  to  invest  Dublin.  The  besieging  army 
was  attacked  by  Jones  at  Rathmines,  and  routed  with  great  loss. 
Ormond  fled  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  to  Kilkenny. 

An  effort  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  Independents 
and  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  Cromwell  had  some 
share,  was  projected  at  this  time.^  Owen  Roe  made  a  cessation  with 
Monk,  who  acted  in  this  matter  with  the  consent  of  his  English 
employers,  and  even  relieved  Coote  when  besieged  in  Derry  by  the 
Presbyterians,  who  at  the  king's  death  declared  against  the  Parliament. 
But  the  anti-Irish  feeling  which  had  been  created  now  barred  the  path 
of  compromise.    Popular  indignation  burst  out.    Monk  was  compelled 

1  Olanrickarde,  according  to  Carte,  Vol.  III.,  p.  381. 

2  Carte,  Vol.  III.,  p.  473. 
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by  his  soldiers  to  resign,  and  his  conduct  on  his  return  to  London  was 
condemned  by  the  very  men  who  had  prompted  it.  This  treatment 
sank  deep  into  his  mind,  and  bore  the  fruit  of  heavy  retribution  in  after 
years. 

Humbled  by  his  defeat,  Ormond  made  more  decided  overtures  to 
Owen,^  who,  on  hearing  of  the  action  at  Eathmines  had  determined  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  him,  but  with  punctilious  honour  waited  till  the 
cessation  he  had  made  with  Monk  expired.-  The  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  completed  on  the  twelfth  of  October.  Owen  was  suffering  from 
severe  illness  at  the  time.  He  hastened  his  march,  though  he  had  to 
be  borne  on  a  litter.  His  sickness  increased,  and  he  died  on  the  sixth 
of  November,  at  Cloughouter  in  Cavan.  While  he  lay  dying  he  sent  a 
portion  of  his  army  to  aid  Ormond  with  advice  how  Cromwell  could  be 
beaten  without  hazard.  A  banquet  had  been  given  in  his  honour  at 
Derry,  at  which  it  was  said  he  received  his  death  from  the  use  of  a  pair 
of  poisoned  boots,  presented  to  him  by  a  lady  of  the  Coote  family.  A 
person  named  Plunket,  at  Louth,  also  laid  claim  to  the  credit  of  the 
deed.  His  health  had  broken  down  from  a  corresponding  date.  It 
mattered  not  now  who  lost  or  won :  the  soldier  who  sought  victory  for 
Ireland  and  could  have  won  it,  was  dead. 

He  was  dead,  the  Irishman  who  when  his  country  was  rent  in  body 
and  soul  by  murderers  and  liars,  never  did  an  unjust  or  cruel  act,  nor 
made  a  false  promise,  nor  cherished  a  personal  jealousy,  nor  yielded  to  a 
selfish  purpose.  Towering  above  his  contemporaries  in  military  skill, 
he  consented  to  serve  under  Castlehaven  and  Antrim  for  Ireland's  sake. 
Seeking  friends  for  Ireland  he  gave  way  to  no  antipathies  or  preferences 
under  whatever  name  they  sought  shelter,  but  made  alliances  with 
Puritans  and  Catholics  alike.  All  men  looked  up  to  him  and  respected 
him,  and  the  Confederate  lords  hated  and  resisted  him  because  they 
were  compelled  to  feel  his  superiority.  The  Protestant  soldiers  of 
Inchiquin,  indignant  at  their  general's  treachery,  declared  they  would 
make  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Owen  Roe.  The  confederates  dared  not 
disband  their  superfluous  forces,  because  they  would  flock  to  his 
standard.  Prince  Ptupert  knew  that  the  royal  cause  was  safer  with 
Owen  than  with  Ormond,  and  would  co-operate  only  with  him.  He 
stood  alone  and  apart,  so  that  Irishmen  may  see  in  him  the  one  peerless 
model  for  their  imitation.  He  never  changed.  Inchiquin  deserted  the 
king  for  the  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  for  the  king.  Castlehaven 
left  the  lords  justices  for  the  confederates,  and  the  confederates  for 
Ormond.  Broghil  forsook  the  king  for  Cromwell.  Coote  and  Monk 
and  Preston  shifted  from  party  to  party.  Ormond  was  faithful  to  no 
interest  but  his  own.  Owen  was  motionless,  while  all  the  rest  were  in 
motion.  Yet  he  was  the  ally  of  the  Confederates,  the  Parliamentarians, 
and  the  Royalists.  But  it  was  they  who  gave  way  to  him,  not  he  to 
them.  He  conciliated  the  bitterest  foes  of  Ireland  and  Catholicism,  and 
the  rejection  of  his  treaty  with  Monk  met  a  Nemesis  without  parallel  in 
history.  While  King  and  Parliament  and  Confederation,  with  the 
prestige  of  authority,  and  the  national  resources  at  their  command, 

1  Comp.  Carte's  "Collection  of  Letters,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  317. 

2  Carte,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  423. 
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could  scarcely  maintain  their  troops  or  hold  them  together,  and  all  in 
turn  suflfered  defeat,  Owen,  by  his  superlative  genius  alone,  during 
seven  years,  made  and  led  an  army  that  never  wanted  provisions  nor 
mutinied,  nor  was  forced  to  fight  unless  victory  was  secure,  nor  failed  to 
force  a  victory  when  it  engaged.  It  was  the  only  strictly  Irish  armed 
and  disciplined  force  that  ever  stood  on  Irish  soil  since  the  Anglo- 
Norman  came,  and  by  it  only  should  the  military  powers  of  the  Irish  at 
home  be  judged.  Led  by  Owen  O'lSTeill,  neither  its  courage  nor  its 
caution  had  ever  encroached  on  each  other.  Had  he  survived  it  would 
have  exhausted  the  resources  and  baffled  the  generalship  of  Cromwell. 
A  single  fragment  of  it  sent  him  half  paralysed  from  Ireland  at  last. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
Cromwell. 
Section  I. 

On  the  sixth  of  February,  1649,  the  government  of  England  was  vested 
in  a  Council  of  thirty-eight  members,  with  Cromwell  as  President.  The 
rebelhon  had  been  conducted  to  this  successful  issue  in  the  name  and  by 
the  power  of  religion.  The  army  might  be  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of 
fanaticism.  The  problem  before  Cromwell  now  was  how  to  move  this  con- 
crete religious  force  towards  the  personal  ends  to  which  he  had  shaped  the 
religious  theory  and  conviction  of  his  own  soul.  On  the  twenty-sixth 
of  February  a  petition  was  presented  by  a  portion  of  the  army  to 
Parliament,  asking  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  This  was  treated  as  a 
breach  of  discipline.  The  soldiers  then  petitioned  Fairfax,  denouncing 
the  Council  of  State  as  destructive  of  fi-eedom.  The  petitioners  were 
tried  by  coui't-martial  and  dismissed  the  army.  Complaints  arose 
throughout  the  country  that  two  or  three  military  grandees  had  usurped 
the  Government.  This  was  simply  the  fact ;  but  it  was  not  the  turn 
that  events  had  taken,  but  the  discovery  of  it  that  was  new.  A  landlord 
Parliament  had  entered  into  a  contest  against  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  on  their  own  behalf.  As  the  strife  advanced  it  narrowed  to  a 
struggle  for  life.  The  leaders  of  the  Parliament  were  haunted  by  the 
ghastly  terrors  of  the  treason  law,  which  they  knew  the  king  would 
direct  against  them  when  he  got  the  opportunity.  They  saved  them- 
selves for  the  time,  and  only  for  the  time,  by  beheading  him,  and  seized 
his  power  as  their  prey.  The  nation  felt  its  hopes  disappointed,  but  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  never  had  entertained  the  hopes  of  the  nation. 

In  April  a  body  of  men  known  as  levellers  appeared  in  Surrey, 
inviting  all  to  come  and  help  them,  threatening  to  pull  down  park  pales, 
and  declaring  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  lost  by  the  coming  in 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  that  ever  since  their  forefathers  had  lived 
under  tyranny.  A  few  days  after  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  army.  One 
of  the  leaders  was  executed  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  His  funeral  was 
celebrated  w4th  all  the  pomp  of  national  mourning,  and  thousands  of 
men  in  rank  and  file  followed  the  hearse.  In  May  several  regiments 
mutinied  and  marched  to  Oxford.  They  were  pursued  by  Cromwell,  who 
seized  and  executed  their  leaders.  Colonel  Lilburne,  who  appealed  to 
the  country  through  the  press,  was  lodged  in  prison.  British  and  Saxon 
England  was  pining  for  freedom  as  the  Irish  people  were  pining  for  it, 
and  was  silenced  as  the  Irish  were  about  to  be  silenced. 

Cromwell  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. Early  in  July  a  devotional  meeting  was  held  at  Whitehall. 
Three  ministers  prayed,  and  Cromwell  and  others  expounded  scripture. 
On  the  same  afternoon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  began  his  journey  in  such 
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state  and  equipage  as  had  scarcely  ever  been  seen.  He  himself  rode  in 
a  coach  drawn  by  six  whitish-grey  Flanders  mares.  Several  other 
coaches,  containing  the  great  officers  of  the  army,  accompanied  him. 
His  life-guard  consisted  of  eighty  gallant  men,  in  stately  habits,  the 
meanest  of  them  a  commander  or  esquire.  While  this  unparalleled 
pageantry  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  their  ears  were  stunned  by 
continual  blasts  of  trumpets. 

In  the  middle  of  August  the  Lord  Lieutenant  landed  at  Dublin  with 
eight  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  and  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery.  On  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  September,  he  began  to  batter  the  walls 
of  Drogheda  with  his  cannon.  On  Tuesday,  having  made  a  sufficient 
breach,  his  soldiers  assaulted  the  place,  and  after  two  repulses  offered 
quarter,  and  were  admitted  on  those  terms.  The  garrison,  consisting  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  of  the  king's  best  men,  were  English, 
and  the  governor.  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  was  an  Englishman.^  Learning 
from  Jones  that  they  formed  the  strength  of  the  king's  army,  Cromwell 
ordered  that  no  quarter  should  be  given.  The  governor  and  chief 
officers  had  their  brains  beaten  out  in  cold  blood,  and  the  soldiers  and 
inhabitants  were  indiscriminately  massacred.  Multitudes  took  refuge  in 
St.  Peter's  Church,  and  were  killed  there.  When  pursuing  their  victims 
up  the  galleries  of  the  church,  the  assailants  used  children  as  bucklers 
to  ward  off  the  blows  aimed  at  them  fi'om  above.  All  the  women  of 
every  rank  had  hidden  themselves  in  the  vaults,  and  were  slaughtered 
when  the  work  in  the  church  was  finished.  One  of  them,  a  beautiful 
maiden  clad  in  costly  garments,  moved  a  person  named  Wood,  brother 
of  Anthony  Wood,  a  well-known  author,  to  pity  by  her  entreaties.  He 
was  helping  her  to  escape,  when  a  soldier  ran  his  sword  through  her, 
and  her  protector  took  away  her  money  and  jewels.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  within  the  walls  were  killed  except  thirty,  who  were  sent  to 
Barbadoes  and  sold  as  slaves.  There  is  a  special  reason  why  an  adequate 
conception  should  be  made  possible  of  the  storm  and  massacre  of 
Drogheda.  It  was  intended,  it  is  said,  to  quell  resistance  by  one  stern 
overwhelming  blow,  to  appal  by  letting  run  a  torrent  of  blood.  If  this 
design  did  not  succeed,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  failure 
lay  in  the  souls  of  the  men  who  could  not  be  terrified,  and  not  in  any 
half  measures  on  the  part  of  the  terrorists.  Instead  of  spreading  terror, 
the  massacre  of  Drogheda  planted  an  ineradicable  and  eternal  spirit  of 
defiance  in  the  heart  of  Ireland  to  the  act  itself,  and  to  every  subsequent 
event  nominally  associated  with  it.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  fiercest 
rage  of  indignation  that  Irishmen  feel  is  excited  by  the  murder  of  an 
English  army,  engaged  in  the  cause  of  an  English  king,  at  the  hands  of 
an  army  of  English  rebels.  The  explanation  is  that  they  hear  it 
continually  avowed  that  this  deed  was  done  to  crush  the  spirit  and  ruin 
the  hopes  of  their  country. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Parliament,  giving  an  account  of  the  storm  of 
Drogheda,  Cromwell  says  he  is  persuaded  that  the  massacre  was  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  those  barbarous  wretches,  who  imbrued 
their  hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood.    It  is  very  difficult  to  gauge  the 

»  See  Carte's  "(Collection  of  [Letters,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  397,  403,  411.    Memoirs  of  E.  Ludlow, 
Vol.  L,  p.  301. 
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amount  and  the  quality  of  the  falsehood  that  is  contained  in  this 
sentence.  It  was  consistent  to  excuse  murder  by  referring  to  an 
imaginary  crime  that  was  imagined  for  that  very  purpose.  But  Cromwell 
knew  that  the  English  garrison  of  Drogheda  had  no  share  in  or 
connection  with  the  Ulster  insurrection.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  for 
him  that  he  was  hurried  away  by  a  vengeance  like  that  of  the  earthquake, 
which  buries  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  because  it  was  by  his  special 
command  that  General  Monk  made  an  agreement  with  Owen  O'Neill, 
the  responsibility  of  which,  when  the  Parliament  would  not  tolerate  it, 
he  induced  Monk  to  take  upon  himself^  He  had  been  anxious  for  the 
alliance  of  that  Ulster  army,  by  contact  with  which  the  king's  army, 
according  to  his  own  words,  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  so  much 
innocent  blood ;  and  he  actually  made  an  attempt  to  win  over  Owen  Roe 
to  his  party  by  flattering  ofiers,  which  were  rejected  on  the  express 
ground  of  fidelity  to  the  Crown. - 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  Cromwell  used  the  extreme  right  of  conquest. 
Was  Ireland  a  conquered  country  1  One  of  the  charges  that  in  England 
brought  Wentworth  to  the  scaffold  was  that  he  declared  Ireland  to  be  a 
conquered  country.^  One  of  the  charges  brought  by  the  lords  justices 
in  Ireland  against  the  confederates  was  that  they  denied  Ireland  to  be  a 
conquered  country.  And  for  whom  are  the  privileges  of  conquest  in 
Ireland  claimed?  Assuredly  not  for  the  man  whose  dead  body  was 
afterwards  hanged  by  the  public  executioner  as  that  of  a  traitor  and 
regicide.  Cromwell  was  not  fighting  against  an  Irish  cause,  but  against 
the  cause  of  an  English  king  in  Ireland. 

It  is  the  nature  of  civilised  warfare  that  a  smaller  or  worse  armed 
force  may  meet  a  more  powerful  army,  and  suff"er  defeat  without  forfeiting 
to  the  conquerors  the  right  to  exist.  All  the  chivalry  of  war  depends 
on  this  understanding.  A  brave  man  is  ready  to  fight  under  disad- 
vantages, because  it  is  assumed  that  those  disadvantages  signalise  his 
soldierly  qualities  in  proportion  as  they  imperil  his  triumph.  Conquered 
men  are  not  criminals,  nor  conquerors  executioners.  A  brave  soldier 
would  not  condescend  to  contend  with  an  army  of  hangmen.  No  con- 
sideration of  this  kind  weighed  with  Cromwell.  His  was  something- 
more  than  the  divine  right  of  kings.  "It  was  set  upon  some  of  our 
hearts,"  he  writes  to  the  Parliament,  "  that  a  great  thing  should  be 
done,  not  by  power  or  might,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  which 
caused  your  men  to  storm  so  courageously,  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
gave  your  men  courage  and  took  it  away  again ;  and  gave  the  enemy 
courage,  and  took  it  away  again ;  and  gave  your  men  courage  again,  and 
therewith  this  happy  success ;  and  therefore  it  is  good  that  God  alone 
have  all  the  glory."  It  is  certainly  very  convenient  to  have  a  god  to 
whom  we  can  ascribe  the  glory  of  our  crimes,  while  we  keep  their  solid 
fruits  for  ourselves.  It  did  not  occur  to  Cromwell  to  make  his  country's 
freedom  an  offering  to  God. 

The  model  with  which  he  satisfied  his  conscience  was  the  slaughter 
of  the  Canaanites  by  the  people  of  Israel.    That  barbarous  episode  in 

1  Gumble's  "Life  of  General  Monk,"  p,  28. 

2  Carte's  "  Collection  of  Letters,"  VoL  L,p.  298, 
^  See  Pym's  Speech  against  him. 

*  Comp.  "Pacata  Hibemia,"  p.  192. 
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the  history  of  a  nation  that  had  misapprehended  the  Divine  favour,  and, 
as  the  result,  was  hastening  to  the  worst  slavery  and  the  greatest  crime 
that  the  world  ever  witnessed,  has,  with  a  perversity  found  only  in 
religious  subjects,  been  singled  out  for  approval  and  admiration.  It  is 
an  axiom  in  religious  politics  that  the  final  catastrophe  of  Judaism 
exposed  and  condemned  the  whole  previous  history  of  the  nation.  The 
Jordan  of  Jewish  life,  it  is  seen,  had  been  running  into  a  Dead  Sea. 
The  only  example  it  has  left  which  has  found  imitators  is  the  massacre 
of  the  Canaanites.  The  nations  have  been  held  back  by  this  example 
almost  in  as  great  a  degree  as  Christianity  has  led  them  forward. 

Cromwell's  hope  lay  not  in  his  power  to  strike  terror,  but  in 
spreading  treachery  and  disunion  among  the  king's  forces,  and  in  their 
want  of  a  single  competent  or  trusted  leader.  The  soldiers  had  no 
confidence  in  Ormond  or  Inchiquin,  who  had  already  betrayed  their 
cause.  The  Catholics,  with  good  reason,  regarded  Ormond  as  their 
unrelenting  enemy.  The  emissaries  of  the  Parliamentary  general  were 
busy  in  corrupting  the  garrisons  of  the  towns.  He  won  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  and  secured  provisions  for  his  army  by  preventini^ 
plunder,  and  promising  that  everyone  should  enjoy  liberty  of  religion.^ 
There  was  nothing  firm  in  Ireland  to  oppose  him  save  the  fragments 
of  Owen  Koe's  orphaned  army. 

After  some  unimportant  captures,  Cromwell  attacked  Wexford,  was 
treacherously  admitted  by  Strafford,  the  Catholic  governor  of  the  castle, 
and  made  as  great  a  slaughter  as  had  been  made  at  Drogheda.  Some 
of  the  Ulster  troops,  heartbroken  at  the  loss  of  their  matchless  general, 
now  recruited  Ormond.  Cromwell  moved  towards  Kilkenny,  but  the 
new  army  was  at  hand,  and  he  changed  his  purpose.  He  attacked 
Waterford,  but  abandoned  the  attempt  in  disorderly  haste  when 
Ormond  appeared.-  He  was  at  this  critical  moment  joined  by  Lord 
Broghil,  who  obtained  for  him  the  adhesion  of  all  the  garrisons  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  provided  comfortable  winter  quarters  for  his  army.^ 
The  well  founded  mistrust  of  the  Catholics  forced  Ormond  to  disband 
his  troops.  Eleven  hundred  Ulstermen,  under  Hugh  O'Neill,  nephew 
to  Owen,  entered  Clonmel. 

Cromwell  once  more  took  the  field,  and  approached  Fethard.  So 
far  was  the  garrison  from  being  terror  stricken  that  they  fired  on  his 
trumpeter,  and  during  a  full  hour  refused  to  hear  him.  Some  mutual 
acquaintances  in  both  armies  at  last  came  together,  and  after  a  night 
spent  in  treaty,  the  town  was  surrendered  on  what  Cromwell  described 
as  terms  usually  called  honourable.  The  governor  of  Cashel  yielded 
the  keys  of  the  town.  The  soldiers  at  Gouran  mutinied  and  delivered 
up  their  officers,  who  were  shot  the  next  day.  A  few  days  before 
Castlehaven  had  taken  seven  hundred  Parliamentary  soldiers  prisoners 
at  Athy,  and  made  a  present  of  them  to  Cromwell,  desiring,  by  letter, 
that  he  would  return  the  favour  when  he  had  the  power.^  The  king's 
forces  were  more  hopelessly  divided  than  ever.  Some  of  the  towns 
positively  refused  to  admit  Protestant  garrisons.   Others  were  garrisoned 

1  Carte,  Vol.  III.,  p.  489. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  508. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  513. 

*  Castlehaven's  "Memoirs,"  p.  99. 
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by  traitors,  who  submitted.  Kilkenny,  vainly  assailed  by  treachery, 
was  besieged,  and  though  defended  by  only  five  hundred  men,  extorted 
honourable  terms  of  surrender. 

Clonmel  was  next  invaded.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Cromwell  came 
into  actual  conflict  with  the  soldiers  of  the  dead  northern  chief.  A  breach 
was  made,  and  an  entrance  attempted,  but  the  Irish  issued  forth,  and 
two  thousand  of  Cromwell's  murderers  had  the  unmerited  honour  of 
falling  before  the  veterans  of  Owen  Roe.  Cromwell  did  not  venture 
another  assault,  but  tried  a  blockade.  Hugh  O'Neill  having  spent  all 
his  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  withdrew 
his  garrison  by  night,  and  the  townsmen  keeping  their  secret  made  good 
conditions,  and  surrendered  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1650.  Cromwell 
returned  to  England,  leaving  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  in  command. 
Wherever  he  met  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  north  he  w^as  foiled. 
His  spirit  was  broken  in  the  last  encounter  at  Clonmel.  There  is  not  a 
doubt  but  that  if  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  had  lived  he  would  have  saved 
Cromwell  fi:'om  the  infamy  of  blood  that  will  eternally  attach  to  his  name. 
Though  dead  he  avenged  it. 

The  importance  of  the  siege  of  Clonmel  as  showing  the  failure  of 
Cromwell's  terrorism,  and  stripping  his  high-handed  mm'der  of  the  halo 
of  omnipotence,  is  seen  in  the  pains  taken  to  suppress  the  facts.  Ludlow, 
who  explains  the  carnage  at  Drogheda  as  intended  to  discourage  others 
from  making  opposition,  is  careful  not  to  specify  the  opposition  made  at 
Clonmel.  He  only  says  that  the  Irish  made  good  their  breach  till  night 
parted  the  dispute,  when  the  enemy,  perceiving  that  the  besiegers  were 
resolved  to  reduce  the  place,  beat  a  parley,  and  sent  out  commissioners 
to  treat.  He  thus  ascribes  the  capitulation  to  the  courage  of  the  attack, 
and  represents  it  as  having  taken  place  on  the  night  of,  and  in  conse- 
quence of,  the  storm.^  In  reality  the  surrender  did  not  take  place  for 
some  weeks  after  the  assault,  and  only  when  forced  by  want  of  food  and 
ammunition ;  and  in  the  meantime,  as  Leland^  informs  us,  Cromwell, 
harassed  and  enfeebled  by  delay,  made  the  most  pressing  instances  to 
Lord  Broghil  to  hasten  to  his  assistance.  Carlyle,  who  increases  the 
number  of  Ulstermen  present  to  two  thousand  from  little  more  than 
half  that  number,  is  totally  silent  about  the  two  thousand  Cromwellian 
soldiers  who  fell,  and  quoting  from  a  letter  what  he  calls  the  solid 
account  of  an  eye-witness  and  hand-actor,  gives  us  to  understand  that 
the  Irish  were  the  principal  losers  in  the  conflict,  and  that  the  surrender 
took  place  the  same  night.  This  eye-witness  and  hand-actor  dates  his 
letter  on  May  the  tenth,  and  says  that  they  entered  Clonmel  that  same 
morning,  after  having  stormed  the  town  on  the  ninth.^  Carlyle  is  very 
painstaking  and  ingenious  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  supremacy  in  blood- 
spilling  for  his  hero.  He  further  quotes  his  eye-witness  as  telling  how  they 
pursued  the  retreating  Ulster  soldiers,  fell  upon  their  rear  of  stragglers, 
and  killed  above  two  hundred,  besides  those  they  slew  in  the  storm.  In  the 
storm  they  did  not  slay,  but  were  slain,  and  the  two  hundred  stragglers, 
brought  in  to  swell  the  tale,  were  mostly  women.*    In  prostituted 

1  "  Memoirs  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  Esq.,"  pp.  303  and  307. 

2  Leland's  "  History  of  Ireland,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  362.    Comp.  Carte,  III.,  p.  538. 

3  Carlyle 's  "Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations,  '  Vol.  II.,  p.  147. 
*  "  Contemporary  History  of  Affairs  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  II. ,  p.  412. 
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enthusiasm,  in  brutal  buffoonery,  and  in  moral  turpitude  there  is  not 
throughout  English  literature  a  more  monstrous  and  disgraceful  produc- 
tion than  the  Irish  portion  of  Carlyle's  "  Life  of  Cromwell."  Froude, 
who  suppresses  all  mention  of  Benburb,  in  which  a  purely  Irish  army 
contended  against  English  and  Scotch,  and  afterwards,  in  reference  to 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  a  conflict  of  mingled  nationalities,  aflBrms  that 
the  English  always  defeated  the  Irish,  also  omits  the  siege  of  Clonmel. 
He  is  thus  able  to  exalt  the  efficacy  of  murder  by  saying  that  the  terrible 
blows  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford  virtually  ended  the  war.^  We  might 
imagine  that  Ludlow  was  ignorant  of  what  occurred  if  we  had  not  his  own 
testimony  to  his  vivid  knowledge  of  the  truth.  When  giving  an  account 
of  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  he  informs  us  how  Ireton,  on  account  of 
the  blood  formerly  shed  at  Clonmel,^  twice  induced  the  court-martial  to 
condemn  Hugh  O'Neill  to  death,  and  refrained  from  executing  the 
sentence  only  in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  his  officers. 

The  manner  in  which  Irish  history  has  been  written  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  true  history  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Murder  is  not  God's 
thunderbolt.  They  who  represent  it  so  to  be  are  authorising  others  to 
hurl  it.  The  elaborate  efforts  that  are  made  to  represent  the  Irish  as 
weak  and  contemptible  prove  that  they  who  make  them  believe  just  the 
contrary,  and  only  provoke  the  men  thus  falsely  described  to  refute  the 
error  in  the  only  language  their  opponents  seem  capable  of  understanding. 
Cromwell  massacred  the  garrisons  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford  simply  to 
deprive  the  king's  cause  of  so  many  soldiers.  His  success  was  not 
caused  by  terror,  but  chiefly  by  the  death  of  Owen  Hoe,  and  then  by  the 
defection  of  Lord  Broghil  from  the  king,  the  desertion  of  Inchiquin's 
Protestant  troops,  the  Catholic  mistrust  of  Ormond,  and  the  universal 
mistrust  of  Charles.  He  took  his  departure  from  Ireland  beaten,  it 
must  be  repeated,  by  a  remnant  of  the  only  Irish  army  of  the  time.  The 
cause  that  was  lost  was  the  royal  cause,  and  the  only  soldiers  who  aided 
it  by  their  victories  and  honoured  it  by  their  fidelity  were  men  who,  with 
the  restoration  of  their  king,  sought  an  independent  parliament  and  a 
free  religion. 

Section  II. 

Loyalty  stands  somewhat  in  the  relation  to  patriotism  that  idolatry 
does  to  spiritual  worship.  In  times  of  prosperity  the  warmth  of  personal 
interest,  and  in  times  of  adversity  disinterested  zeal,  blind  the  patriot 
to  the  occasional  deformity  of  his  idol.  It  is  always  too  heavy  a  demand 
on  the  imagination  of  an  Irishman  to  require  him  to  love  his  country  in 
the  person  of  an  English  monarch,  whom  he  knows  only  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  system  that  oppresses  her.  In  subsequent  times  the 
political  hopes  and  the  poetical  visions  of  the  nation  clustered  round  the 
ruined  Stuart  cause  in  undying  verdure,  but  now  the  deformity  of  the 
idol  was  too  apparent.  The  royal  interest  could  not  lift  its  leading 
supporters  above  their  sectional  motives.  Eash  and  brilliant  actions 
were  performed,  but  they  were  without  counsel  or  support,  Heber 
MacMahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  raised  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army  for  his  popularity  and  not  for  his  fitness,  with  far  inferior  forces, 
and  from  an  inferior  position,  engaged  Sir  Charles  Coote,  was  defeated, 

1  Fronde's  "English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  127. 

2  "Ludlow,"  p.  374. 
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taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  While  Cromwell  was  blockading 
Clonmel,  some  troops  coming  to  raise  the  siege  were  scattered,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  among  others  taken  prisoner  by  Lord  Broghil.  His  life 
was  offered  to  him  if  he  would  advise  the  garrison  of  a  neighbouring 
castle  to  submit.  Being  brought  within  hearing  he  advised  the  soldiers 
to  hold  out  manfully,  and  was  hanged.  Tecroghan  was  besieged  by 
Colonel  Reynolds,  and  w^as  gallantly  recruited  by  a  division  of  Castle- 
haven's  army,  who  compelled  the  besiegers  to  make  terms,  allowing  them 
to  carry  off  half  the  artillery.  Reynolds  and  Ireton,  after  the  surrender, 
refused  to  perform  the  conditions. 

The  king's  cause  was  lost  for  want  of  a  leader  single-minded  in  honesty 
or  unscrupulous  in  self-interest.  Ormond  was  devoted  to  his  own  objects, 
but  he  could  not  give  his  heart  to  an  Irish  or  a  Catholic  alliance.-^  The 
Catholics  believed,  and  with  some  reason,  that  he  was  treating  with 
Cromwell.  The  towns  preferred  surrendering  to  receiving  his  garrisons.^ 
There  was  a  general  disposition  to  make  terms  with  the  Parliament. 
News  came  that  Charles  11.  had  gone  to  Scotland,  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  the  Scotch  people  for  the  extermination  of  Popery,  and 
annulled  the  peace  of  1649.^  Ormond  left  the  country  on  the  eleventh 
of  May,  1650.  He  w^as  offered  a  pass  by  Ireton,  and  his  wife  remained 
on  her  Irish  estate  till  his  return  after  the  king's  restoration.  In 
September,  1650,  the  battle  of  Worcester  was  fought,  and  Charles  was 
driven  into  his  nine  years'  exile.  Limerick  and  Galway  obstinately 
refused  to  admit  garrisons,  and  surrendered,  the  first  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  October,  1651 ;  Galway  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1652.  Ireton 
died  in  the  interval. 

The  disunion  that  prevented  the  Irish  from  defending  themselves 
successfully  is  constantly  quoted  by  inconsiderate  prejudice  as  a  vice 
peculiar  to  their  country.  It  is  forgotten  that  England  surpassed 
Ireland  in  her  divisions  and  in  her  subjugation.  Why  should  Ireland 
be  more  united  in  the  cause  of  an  English  king  than  England  herself 
was  1  After  Ormond  had  joined  the  king  on  the  Continent,  he  was  sent 
on  a  secret  mission  to  England  to  promote  a  royalist  insurrection.  The 
result  of  his  attempt  will  be  best  described  in  the  very  words  of  his 
biographer.  He  found  in  more  than  one  party  of  men  a  great  aversion 
to  Cromwell's  government,  and  a  general  inclination  to  serve  the  king, 
but  such  a  mutual  jealousy  and  animosity  between  those  who  wished 
well  to  the  same  cause,  and  desired  His  Majesty's  restoration,  that  they 
would  not  so  much  as  confer  or  correspond  with  one  another.* 

Ireland  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebel  army.  Cromwell  procured 
the  appointment  of  Fleetwood,  who  had  married  Ireton's  widow,  to  the 
Irish  command.  Ludlow  and  others  were  united  with  him  in  the  civil 
government,  with  the  title  of  Commissioners  of  Parliament.  The 
punishment  of  those  engaged  in  the  pretended  massacre  was  formally 
undertaken.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  was  the  onl}^  person  found  guilty  in 
Ulster.^  It  was  well  known  that  the  death  of  Lord  Caulfield,  with  which 

^  Comp.  Carte's  "  Collection  of  Letters,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  438-441,  and  comp.  p.  443. 

2  See  Carte's  "  Collection  of  Letters,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  426,  434,  452. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  443. 

*  Carte,  Vol.  III.,  p.  664. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  622. 
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he  was  charged,  had  taken  place  without  his  knowledge,  and  was 
punished  by  him  when  known.  He  was  offered  pardon  on  condition 
that  he  acknowledged  having  held  a  commission  from  the  king.  He 
refused  to  tell  a  falsehood,  and  was  executed. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1653,  the  war  was  declared 
ended,  and  the  division  of  the  spoil  began.  Those  of  the  Irish  land- 
owners who  were  charged  with  participation  in  the  massacre,  if  convicted, 
were  to  be  declared  incapable  of  pardon,  and  deprived  of  their  lands. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  war  were  to  forfeit  two-thirds  of  their 
estates.  There  were  three  sets  of  English  claimants :  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  in  service  before  Cromwell  arrived,  the  adventurers  who  had 
advanced  money  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  repaid  in 
Irish  lands,  and  the  army  of  Cromwell.  A  portion  of  Wicklow  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  assigned  to  the  first,  nine  counties  were  divided 
between  the  second  and  third.  Connaught  was  reserved  for  the  Irish. 
The  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Cork,  and  the  lands  of  the 
bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  were  kept  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 

The  commissioners  were  proceeding  in  the  adjustment  of  claims 
when  intelligence  arrived  that  Cromwell  had  dissolved  Parliament,  and 
been  proclaimed  Protector  by  a  council  of  officers.  His  Protectorate  was 
admitted  in  Ireland  only  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  He  sent  his  son 
Henry  to  take  the  guidance  of  affairs  there.  Henry  found  the 
expectants  of  land  exasperated  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  commissioners, 
suitors  oppressed  and  demoralised  by  the  judges,  and  the  nation  laid 
bare  and  desolated  by  the  cruel  hate  of  the  soldiery.  A  new  method 
had  been  devised  for  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  Parliament, 
reduced  to  thirty  members,  was  for  the  future  to  sit  in  London  with  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  The  commissioners  proposed  that  the 
Irish  members  should  be  summoned  by  the  Protector's  writ.  Ludlow, 
solicitous  for  the  forms  of  liberty,  insisted  that  the  secret  influence  of 
the  Government  should  be  employed  instead  of  the  decision  of  one  man. 

Cromwell  removed  the  commissioners  and  appointed  Fleetwood 
deputy  for  three  years.  Henry  Cromwell  followed  Fleetwood,  and 
succeeded  in  winning  a  general  consent  to  his  father's  government. 

Between  these  stepping-stones  of  history,  laid  to  secure  a  regular 
continuity  of  events,  flows  a  sea  of  blood  and  tears  which  the  eye  cannot 
help  seeing  as  we  hasten  on.  Famine  superseded  or  facilitated  slaughter. 
When  Ireton  marched  to  Limerick  in  1650,  he  went  through  tracts  of 
thirty  miles  together  in  which  scarcely  even  a  beast  was  to  be  found, 
except  wolves.  The  disbanded  soldiers  were  eagerly  sought  for  abroad. 
Between  1651  and  1654  thirty-four  thousand  men  sailed  from  Ireland, 
and  entered  into  foreign  service.  The  long  war  and  the  departure  of 
the  soldiery  left  multitudes  of  women  and  children  without  protection. 
Government  employed  agents  to  seize  them  and  transplant  them  to  the 
English  foreign  colonies  as  slaves.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  treated 
with  Government  for  men,  women,  and  girls,  to  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies.  A  single  instance  will  describe  the  traffic.  A  gentleman  of 
Clare  was  transported  for  harbouring  a  priest.  He  had  a  wife  and 
twelve  children.  The  wife  died  of  poverty  and  a  broken  heart.  Three 
of  the  daughters,  fair  and  delicate  girls,  were  sent  to  Barbadoes.  In 
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four  years  four  thousand  four  hundred  men  and  women,  boys  and 
maidens,  had  been  seized  and  carried  out  of  the  country.  On  the 
fourth  of  March,  1655,  those  proceedings  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
Government.  It  was  found  that  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  EngUsh 
victims  as  well  as  Irish  had  been  entrapped  and  shipped  off. 

In  this  crisis  of  crime  and  misery  the  distinction  between  Anglo- 
Irish  and  Irish  had  vanished.  There  was  on  one  side  the  rebel  army  of 
England,  on  the  other  the  loyal  Irish  nation  absolutely  at  their  disposal. 
The  descendants  of  former  confiscators  and  exterminators  were  now 
compelled  to  give  up  their  estates,  and  were  transplanted  into  Connaught. 
The  grandson  of  William  Spenser,  who  had  recommended  the  reduction 
of  Ireland  by  famine,  saw  his  estate,  obtained  by  confiscation,  confiscated 
afresh,  and  was  banished  to  Connaught  as  an  Irish  Papist. 

On  the  third  of  September,  1658,  Cromwell  died.  He  had  ruled  by 
Norman  expedients,  inhuman  executions  at  home,  and  brilliant  and 
barren  victories  abroad.  At  the  end  of  that  so-called  Gospel  reign  no 
valley  had  been  filled,  no  high  hill  brought  low,  no  crooked  way  made 
straight,  no  rough  way  made  smooth.  All  the  resources  of  legitimate 
absolutism  had  been  retained  for  the  maintenance  of  usurped  tyranny. 
The  habitude  of  enslavement  had  been  preserved  unbroken,  so  that  all 
classes  were  ready  to  submit  to  the  old  yoke  the  moment  it  was  proposed 
for  their  acceptance.  The  popular  hopes  of  freedom  had  been  strained 
in  long  procrastination  till  their  elasticity  was  lost. 

In  our  modern  love  of  biographies  we  confound  the  domestic  virtues 
of  the  individual  with  the  duties  of  his  historical  career.  The  two  are 
not  only  unconnected  but  opposed  to  each  other.  The  statue  that  stands 
apart  in  detached  isolation  does  not  resemble  in  any  degree  the  image  in 
bas  relief  that  blends  itself  in  the  general  structure.  Recent  writers 
set  Cromwell's  letters  to  his  wife  and  children  by  the  side  of,  and  as 
elucidations  of,  his  massacres.  Love  of  family  is  often  in  inverse  ratio 
to  love  of  country  or  kind.  It  was  love  for  his  family  that  induced  a 
man  in  our  own  day  to  embark  explosive  machines  on  board  vessels  con- 
taining hundreds  of  passengers  on  which  he  had  effected  insurances. 
The  animal  affection  of  a  child  for  a  parent,  or  of  a  parent  for  a  child, 
is  not  a  virtue.  The  human  love  of  a  father  is  the  earnest  desire  to  save 
his  children  from  mean  souls  and  tarnished  names.  Cromwell's  letters 
to  his  children  and  his  orders  for  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  proceeded  from  unsophisticated  and  fanatical  selfishness.  This 
is  the  aspect  of  family  life  which  Christianity  in  its  profound  knowledge 
of  the  individual  soul,  and  ardent  concern  for  the  Commonwealth,  calls 
on  its  adherents  to  hate. 

Cromwell  had  the  special  vice  of  a  ruler,  that  he  ruled  for  himself. 
Being  a  usurper,  his  regard  for  self  centred  not  in  the  enjoyment  but 
ni  the  preservation  of  authority.  He  maintained  himself  in  his  joyless 
state  by  the  arts  of  royalty  without  its  title,  by  the  fervour  of  religion 
without  its  guidance  or  its  comfort,  and  in  the  name  of  freedom  without 
its  confidence.  No  man  ever  betrayed  his  country  with  so  small  reward. 
He  set  aside  a  whole  Irish  county  for  himself,^  but  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  family  ever  possessed  so  much  of  it  as  to  set  his  foot  on.  He  waded 
through  slaughter,  and  never  reached  dry  land. 

*  "  Continuatiou  of  Life  of  Clarendon,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  386. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

The  Revolution. 
Section  I. 

Cromwell  had  ruled  by  his  personal  influence.  He  left  the  title  of 
Protector  to  his  son  Richard,  and  the  example  of  his  successful  usurpa- 
tion to  his  generals.  The  yearning  for  free  institutions  that  prevailed  in 
the  army  was,  in  a  great  measure,  quenched  in  Irish  landlordism.  The 
generals  contended  for  the  mastery.  Monk,  who  commanded  a  large 
army  in  Scotland,  declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  marched  to  London, 
and  re-established  kingly  power.  The  only  condition  imposed  on  the 
restored  monarch  reveals  the  nature  of  the  struggle  that  was  in  progress. 
The  rights  annexed  to  feudal  tenure  were  abandoned  by  the  Crown.  The 
landlord  instinct  fell  like  a  ray  of  light  on  the  troubled  surface  of  the 
civil  war,  and  after  a  hundred  refractions,  came  out  in  its  undeviating 
direction  at  the  end. 

The  war  in  Ireland  had  been  waged  on  the  king's  behalf.  Owen 
O'Neill,  whose  word  no  man  doubted,  and  who  represented  the  only 
party  that  could  be  called  national,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Muskerry  in  1648, 
wrote  these  words  :  "  I  do  protest,  swear  and  vow  before  Almighty  God, 
that  I  never  harboured  the  least  thought  of  ambition  in  anything  yet,  but 
that  which  I  assuredly  thought  and  imagined  to  redound  to  the  freedom, 
preservation  and  liberty  of  king,  country,  religion  and  nation,  and  that, 
during  the  remainder  of  my  days,  no  private  interest  of  my  own, 
neither  love,  hatred,  inducement,  or  suggestion  of  any  will  persuade 
me  to  the  contrary."  Ormond  had  kept  the  royal  cause  toppling  on 
the  verge  of  ruin  by  his  calculating  selfishness.  Broghil  and  Coote 
had  hurled  it  over  by  active  co-operation  with  Cromwell.  The  instant 
that  Coote  saw  the  probability  of  a  restoration  he  made  secret  offers  of 
his  services  to  Charles,  and  received  from  him  a  commission  to  act  in 
his  name.  Jealous  or  apprehensive  of  Broghil's  superior  treachery,  he 
expressly  desired  that  his  engagements  should  not  be  made  known  to 
him.  Uncertain  of  the  turn  fortune  was  to  take,  the  two  traitors 
entered  into  communication  with  Monk.  Finally  they  seized  the 
castle  on  behalf  of  the  king,  who  was  soon  proclaimed  in  all  the  great 
towns  in  Ireland. 

The  Catholics  who  had  been  true  to  the  royal  cause  naturally 
expected  the  restitution  of  their  lands.  They  had  no  means  of 
personal  access  to  the  king,  no  friends  at  court,  no  money  to  bribe 
with.  Their  enemies  had  them  all,  and  used  them  without  scruple. 
The  act  of  indemnity  prepared  on  the  king's  return  excluded  all 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  ;  by  which  was  meant  in  reality  all  those 
who  had  been  fighting  for  the  king  against  the  rebellious  English 
Parliament.    This  description  embraced  the  whole  Catholic  party. 
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A  commission  was  appointed  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands.  An 
estimate  Wi\s  made  which  seemed  capable,  when  the  claims  of  the 
soldiers  and  adventurers  were  satisfied,  of  compensating  the  innocent 
Irish.  The  conditions  that  defined  innocence  rendered  acquittal  almost 
impossible.  Residence  within  the  quarters  of  the  rebels  (for  so  we  are 
obliged  to  term  the  royal  army)  was  to  be  considered  conclusive 
evidence  of  rebellion.  The  lords  justices  had  driven  the  landowners 
from  Dublin  on  pain  of  death,  and  compelled  them  to  live  among  the 
rebels. 

In  1661  a  Parliament  was  called.  As  the  soldiers  and  adventurers 
-  were  in  possession  of  the  lands,  almost  the  whole  House  was  composed 
of  their  party.  They  induced  the  chief  justices  to  close  the  law  courts 
until  their  titles  were  made  good  by  a  statute.  They  transmitted  a 
bill  disqualifying  Catholics  for  seats  in  Parliament ;  and  those  men, 
belonging  to  the  party  which  had  brought  the  king  to  the  scaffold, 
classed  with  the  excluded  Catholics,  who  had  been  fighting  against 
them  in  the  king's  defence,  all  those  who  had  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  on  the  king.  When  this  measure  was  deemed  inexpedient  in 
England,  they  spread  rumours  of  plots  and  intended  massacres,  and 
covered  with  odium  the  men  with  whom  they  were  to  contend  for  their 
estates. 

The  Irish  sent  agents  to  London  begging  for  some  mitigation  of  the 
conditions  of  innqpence,  an  dpleaded  their  services  to  the  royal  family, 
and  the  peace  of  1649.  They  had  to  rely  solely  on  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  they  were  vindictively  accused  of  urging  its  claims  too 
boldly.  Their  requests  were  denied,  and  future  petitions  were 
forbidden. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  arrived  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  gave  the 
royal  assent  to  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Its  execution  was  assigned  to 
English  commissioners.  In  the  first  month  thirty-eight  Irish  were 
declared  innocent  and  seven  nocent;  in  the  second  month  fifty-three 
were  declared  innocent  and  seven  nocent ;  and  in  the  third  seventy-seven 
were  declared  innocent  and  five  nocent.  The  soldiers  and  adventurers 
cried  out  that  England  was  sacrificed  to  Ireland,  entered  into  communi- 
cations with  the  discontented  republicans,  and  plotted  a  general  insur- 
rection and  the  seizure  of  Dublin  Castle.  Power  to  tyrannise  in  Ireland 
or  revolt  against  England  were  their  alternatives.  The  House  of 
Commons  proposed  to  make  the  conditions  of  innocency  so  rigorous  as 
absolutely  to  exclude  the  Irish  from  possible  acquittal.  When  the 
Council  declined,  they  passed  a  resolution  binding  themselves  to  obstruct 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners.  Insurrectionary  plots  multiplied, 
and  reached  such  a  height  that  persons  in  important  positions  were 
openly  canvassed  to  join  the  movement.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
seizure  of  the  Castle,  twenty-five  persons  were  made  prisoners,  and  a 
few  of  them  were  executed. 

The  king  directed  the  viceroy  and  council  to  prepare  a  new  bill  of 
settlement.  The  claims  of  Protestants  were  accommodated  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  spoil.  It  was  provided  that  no  Papist  who  had  not 
been  declared  innocent  should  ever  in  the  future  be  reputed  so.  Out  of 
four  thousand  claims  of  innocency,  not  six  hundred  had  been  tried. 
The  act  was  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice. 
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In  such  maimer  and  degree  was  accomplished  the  end  that  for 
centuries  had  been  longed  and  laboured  for.  Never  did  the  vanity  of 
human  desires,  and  the  fatal  recoil  of  ambition,  exhibit  themselves  in 
such  retributory  aspect.  The  lands  sought  by  daring  captains  were 
secured  by  paltry  money  lenders  and  canting  corporals.  There  was  a 
f^coffing  parody  in  the  new  meaning  of  the  word  adventurer.  The  prizes 
that  nobles  panted  for  were  given  as  bribes  to  save  them  from  their 
ancestral  serfs ;  and  the  unconscious  craving  of  Briton  and  Saxon  for 
their  lost  English  land  was  baffled  by  the  unexpected  issue  that  took  the 
men  who  might  have  redressed  their  wrongs  from  their  side,  and  corrupted 
them  with  spoils  torn  from  the  peasants  of  Ireland. 

Section  II. 

Charles  was  in  the  pay  of  the  French  king,  and  was  concerting  with 
him  the  conversion  of  England  to  the  Catholic  religion.  The  aid  of  the 
Nonconformists,  who  were  seeking  for  their  freedom,  was  relied  on. 
Ireland  was  a  fit  subject  for  dangerous  experiments.  Ormond  was 
recalled  and  replaced  by  Lord  Berkley,  a  strong  adherent  of  the  Catholic 
interest.  Peter  Walsh,  a  Franciscan  friar,  had  drawn  up  a  remonstrance 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  in  which  they  openly  disclaimed  the  authority  or 
influence  of  any  foreign  power  to  interfere  with  their  loyalty,  or  release 
them  from  their  obligations.  It  was  signed  by  a  number  of  the  lower 
clergy  and  lay  lords.  This  declaration,  which  emanated  from  the  native 
Church  and  expressed  its  spirit,  was  opposed  by  foreign  ecclesiastics  and 
the  bishops,  who  were  nominees  of  the  Pope.  On  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Berkley  the  remonstrants  were  deprived  of  their  cures,  and  Walsh  was 
excommunicated.  Thus  Irish  Catholicism  was  compelled  to  avow  the 
principles  and  bear  the  odium  of  the  political  Catholicism  of  England. 
Peter  Talbot  was  raised  to  the  Catholic  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  asserted 
the  Pope's  unlimited  authority,  and  boasted  of  the  king's  patronage. 
He  celebrated  mass  with  extraordinary  splendour,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  Romanism  would  soon  be  the  dominant  religion.  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  hold  commissions  of  the  peace  and  were  admitted  to 
corporations, 

An  inevitable  result  followed  :  a  number  of  Catholic  lords  and 
gentlemen  began  to  hope  for  the  recovery  of  their  estates,  and  presented 
a  petition  on  the  subject.  The  occupants  of  the  lands  flamed  into  a 
phrensy  of  rage  and  fear.  The  English  people,  suspicious  of  the  king's 
design,  and  justly  apprehensive  for  their  own  liberties,  turned  their 
indignation  on  Ireland,  which  merely  reflected  without  absorbing  the 
Popery  of  the  English  rulers.  Berkley  was  withdrawn.  The  English 
Parliament  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and 
the  removal  of  Catholics  from  corporations  and  magistracies.  Orcnond 
was  once  more  sent  as  viceroy.  About  the  same  time  William  of 
Orange  arrived  in  England,  and  was  married  to  Mary,  eldest  child  of 
James,  Duke  of  York. 

Titus  Oates,  supported  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  invented  a  Popish  plot 
for  the  subversion  of  Protestantism  and  the  death  of  the  king.  A  panic 
of  alarm  seized  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  were  but  one  to  fifteen 
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compared  with  the  Catholics.  The  latter  were  disarmed,  their  ecclesiastics 
were  driven  from  the  kingdom,  their  convents  and  seminaries  suppressed. 
Orders  came  from  England  to  seize  Richard  Talbot,  Lord  Mountgarret, 
and  Colonel  Peppard.  Lord  Mountgarret  was  eighty  years  old,  and  no 
Colonel  Peppard  existed.  Talbot  was  examined,  but  no  evidence  being 
found  to  warrant  his  detention,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
The  Protestants  proposed  that  the  old  dispossessed  chieftains  should 
be  secured,  and  that  all  Papists  should  be  expelled  from  the  corporate 
towns,  to  which  they  had  been  admitted  as  a  matter  of  social  necessity. 
Ormond  allowed  the  existing  state  to  continue,  but  under  limitations  that 
rendered  the  native  Irish  tolerated  aliens  in  their  very  homes.  Still 
rumours  were  spread,  hints  were  dropped,  suspicions  were  sown,  and  a 
crop  of  informers  sprang  from  the  ground.  Plunket,  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  was  taken  to  London,  found  guilty  on  some  wildly 
impossible  charge,  and  executed. 

On  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  murder  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  king  recovered  his  popularity,  the  duke's  right  of  succession 
to  the  throne  was  allowed,  and  both  began  again  to  use  Ireland  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  plans.  Ormond,  who  after  two  years'  residence  in 
London  had  just  returned  to  his  government  in  Ireland,  was  informed 
that  he  was  to  be  removed,  and  Rochester  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
At  this  crisis  Charles  died. 

Section  III. 

James  was  a  Catholic.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  Catholic  Irish, 
who  had  been  persecuted,  robbed,  and  murdered  by  Protestant  kings, 
should  hope  for  better  treatment  from  a  monarch  of  their  own  creed. 
The  situation  was  pregnant  with  wild  hopes  and  fears,  and  bitter 
animosities.  A  Protestant  rebellion  broke  out  in  England,  and  the 
Irish  apprehended  a  massacre.  James  ordered  the  disarmament  of  the 
militia.  Orders  were  issued  that  Catholic  prelates  should  publicly  wear 
the  habits  of  their  order.  Controversy  in  Protestant  pulpits  was  for- 
bidden. Talbot,  who  was  now  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  soon  after  became 
deputy,  arrived  as  commander  of  the  army  with  independent  powers. 
Catholics  were  admitted  to  corporations,  and  the  offices  of  Sheriff  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  several  of  them  were  advanced  to  high  military 
positions  from  which  Protestants  had  been  removed.  The  Chancellor- 
ship and  Attorney-generalship  were  filled  by  Catholics,  and  the  corpora- 
tions were  compelled  to  take  out  new  charters  by  which  the  numbers  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  members  were  to  be  in  proportion  to  those  in 
the  town  or  city. 

In  these  changes  we  can  neither  discern  concession  to  justice  on  the 
side  of  the  king,  nor  assumption  of  undue  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish.  James  and  Tyrconnel  regarded  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
champion  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  were  promoting  its  interests 
in  Ireland  in  that  character.  Judged  by  their  intentions  their  conduct 
was  oppressive  and  dangerous.  But  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  judge  the 
Irish  Catholics  by  the  motives  of  the  men  who  restored  to  them  what 
were  simply  the  rights  of  all  men,  and  of  which  it  was  an  inhuman 
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injustice  ever  to  have  deprived  them.  The  ancient  chiefs  and  Anglo- 
Norman  lords  had  been  robbed  and  reduced  under  the  feet  of  Crom- 
well's soldiers  in  the  name  of  religion.  That  the  act  had  been  done  in 
the  name  of  religion  did  not  render  it  less  iniquitous.  That  reparation 
was  now  made  in  the  name  of  religion  did  not  render  it  less  just. 

Tyrconnel  proposed  convening  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  introducing 
a  bill  that  would  give  the  king  power  over  a  great  portion  of  the  lands. 
If  this  were  unjust  it  was  only  in  the  same  degree  that  all  former  changes 
of  ownership  of  Irish  land,  after  the  first,  made  for  the  political  purposes 
of  England,  were  unjust.  If  it  contemplated  the  restoration  of  the  lands 
to  the  original  owners  its  justice  was  as  great  as  the  injustice  that 
despoiled  them.  Two  commissioners  were  sent  to  lay  this  scheme 
before  the  English  Council,  who  would  scarcely  give  it  a  hearing.  The 
populace  followed  the  commissioners  with  mock  honours,  and  held  poles 
in  their  hands  with  potatoes  on  the  tops.  This  display  meant  that  the 
gentry  of  Ireland  had  been  reduced  to  eat  potatoes,  and  that  they  must 
continue  to  eat  them,  and  that  their  destitution,  so  far  from  being  a 
cause  of  pity,  was  always  to  remain  a  ground  of  triumph  and  derision 
with  their  enemies. 

News  arrived  that  William  of  Orange  had  landed  in  England,  and 
that  James,  deserted  by  his  subjects,  had  escaped  to  France.  Letters 
were  sent  to  various  persons  through  the  country,  announcing  an 
intended  immediate  massacre  by  the  Papists.  The  Protestants  poured 
into  the  cities  for  protection  from  the  imaginary  danger.  Derry  was  a 
principal  refuge  for  the  fugitives.  Tyrconnel  had  withdrawn  its 
gan-ison  on  the  first  alarm  of  William's  invasion.  He  now  sent  a  force 
to  supply  the  w^ant.    The  citizens  refused  to  admit  them. 

The  Protestants  of  the  North  formed  themselves  into  an  association, 
and  took  the  field.  They  were  defeated,  and  sheltered  themselves  in 
Derry.  Both  Tyrconnel  and  the  inhabitants  of  Derry  w^ere  in  doubt 
and  despondency,  when  word  came  to  the  former  from  James,  and  to 
the  latter  from  William,  that  they  were  soon  to  appear  with  large 
armies.  On  the  twelfth  of  March,  1689,  James  landed  at  Kinsale  with 
twelve  hundred  English  soldiers  and  a  hundred  French  officers.  He 
raised  Tyrconnel  to  a  dukedom,  and  entered  the  capital  in  triumph. 
His  first  movement  was  against  Derry,  which  he  besieged.  The  men  of 
Derry  made  a  brave  and  prolonged  defence.  Relief  came  to  them,  and 
the  enemy  retired. 

James  returned  to  Dublin,  where  a  Parliament  of  Tyrconnel's  nomi- 
nation repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement,  gave  complete  freedom  of  religion, 
and  asserted  their  legislative  independence.  All  the  Irish  who  adhered 
to  William  were  attainted  of  high  treason  unless  they  surrendered  with- 
in a  given  time.  Acts  were  passed  entitling  Catholic  ecclesiastics  to 
all  tithes  payable  by  their  own  communion. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  August  Schomberg,  William's  general,  landed 
at  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  laid  siege  to  Carrigfergus.  The 
garrison  won  terms  of  honourable  surrender,  and  were  allowed  to  march 
out  with  arms  and  baggage.  This  sight  was  more  than  the  English 
troops  could  bear.  They  disarmed  and  plundered  the  gaiTison,  and 
were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  murdering  them.    Schomberg  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Dundalk,  where  he  encamped  m  unwholesome  ground,  and 
lost  half  his  army  by  disease.  James  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  but 
made  no  attack.  The  English  Parliament,  which  had  retarded  measures 
till  the  nation  rose  to  the  desired  degree  of  impatience  and  exasperation, 
could  now  brook  no  delay.  William  was  forced  to  go  to  Ireland  and 
conduct  the  war  in  person.  He  arrived  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  and 
won  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  over  an  army  half  his  own  in  number. 
James,  who  long  before  the  battle  had  made  his  preparations  for 
flight,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  that  the  alternating  fortunes  of  the 
day  afforded,  and  rode  from  the  field,  followed  by  his  army  in  orderly 
retreat. 

James  left  the  kingdom.  William  remained  master  of  the  field 
and  throne.  The  war  of  dynasties  was  over.  The  ordinary  terms  of 
pacification  would  have  followed  in  any  other  country  than  Ireland.  A 
proclamation  of  pardon  was  put  forth,  excluding  the  leaders.  This  was 
the  work  of  officials,  who  at  the  same  time  obtained  a  commission  for  the 
seizure  of  forfeitures.  They  used  this  weapon  so  mercilessly,  and  the 
protection  promised  to  the  peasantry  was  so  shamefully  violated,  that 
James'  deserted  party  were  compelled  to  continue  the  war.  An  army 
marched  to  Athlone,  luring  the  peasants,  through  the  whole  journey,  to 
surrender,  and  then  plundering  and  murdering  them.  Failing  to  take 
Athlone,  they  joined  William,  who  was  advancing  to  besiege  Limerick. 
Unsuccessful  in  this  enterprise,  William  returned  to  England,  leaving 
Ginkel  in  command.  A  time  of  lawlessness  succeeded,  deliberately 
prolonged,  against  the  general's  desire,  by  the  great  men  on  William's 
side.  Athlone  was  taken  after  a  desperate  defence.  Ginkel  again 
wished  to  end  hostilities  by  proclaiming  pardon,  but  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  English  nobles  objected  and  obstructed. 

Fresh  troops  arrived  from  France,  under  St.  Ruth,  and  on  the  twelfth 
of  June  the  French  general  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory  at 
Aughrim,  and  the  victory  was  turned  into  a  defeat.  Ginkel  next 
attacked  Galway.  A  treaty  of  capitulation  was  proposed.  Ginkel, 
consulting  for  William's  interests,  overbore  the  opposition  of  the  English 
officers,  who  had  other  motives  to  serve,  and  granted  a  free  pardon  to 
the  governors  and  magistrates,  with  full  possession  of  their  estates  and 
liberties.  The  Catholic  clergy  were  allowed  the  private  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Catholic  lawyers  were  allowed  to  practise  their  profession,  and 
Catholic  gentlemen  to  bear  arms. 

The  strength  of  the  Catholics  collected  at  Limerick,  which  was  next 
attacked.  The  confidence  of  the  garrison  increased  as  the  siege  proceeded, 
and  Sarsfield,  who  was  in  command,  contemplated  aggressive  movements. 
French  aid  was  daily  expected.  A  treaty  was  made,  allowing  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion  as  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  assuring  to  those  included  in  the  capitulation  the  possession 
of  their  estates,  and  permitting  all  who  chose  to  enter  into  foreign 
service.  Those  conditions  were  granted  under  no  impulse  of  generosity 
on  the  one  side  or  need  of  peace  on  the  other.  They  were  so  far  from 
being  considered  over  favourable  to  the  Catholics,  that  if  the  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  all  forfeited  lands  had  been  pressed,  the  king's  party 
must  have  yielded.  A  few  days  after  the  treaty  was  concluded 
formidable  French  fleet  arrived. 
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The  contest  thus  ended  was  not  a  war  for  national  independence. 
It  was  a  contest  between  two  English  factions  conducted  on  Irish  soil. 
Because  these  foreign  principles  and  foreign  armies  intruded  their 
quarrel  into  Ireland,  all  the  insolence  of  victory  is  exhibited  towards  that 
country,  all  the  humiliation  of  defeat  is  supposed  to  attach  to  it. 
While  the  issue  was  uncertain,  the  events  that  occurred,  the  disaster  or 
success,  the  gain  or  the  loss,  the  daring  or  the  suffering,  were  stamped 
with  party  hues  that  still  disfigure  them  and  unfit  them  for  a  detailed 
place  in  didactic  narrative.  They  should  be  left  in  the  tumuli  of  history 
for  future  generations  to  examine  when  the  evil  passions  that  still  cleave 
to  them  have  rotted  away.  Their  premature  and  perpetual  disinterments 
are  poisoning  the  world. 

Section  IV. 

No  writer  has  contributed  so  much  or  so  deliberately  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  discord  between  England  and  Ireland  as  Lord  Macaulay.^  He 
has  done  a  worse  thing  than  even  this  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose. 
He  has  taught  his  readers  that  all  great  qualities  and  accomplishments 
are  to  be  acquired  only  by  slave-owning.  Men  rise  to  higher  things, 
according  to  his  theory,  on  stepping  stones,  not  of  their  dead  selves, 
but  of  their  living  fellowmen.  The  mien  is  never  so  divinely  haughty, 
the  step  is  never  so  kingly  in  grace,  as  when  the  foot  is  planted  on  a 
human  heart.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  excellence,  or  essen- 
tial refinement.  An  ostentation  of  dainty  artifice  may  be  maintained  by 
banqueting  on  corpses  at  night.  There  is  no  occasion  here  to  show  that 
every  nation  and  every  class  that  ever  strove  to  exalt  itself  by  sinking 
another  nation  or  class,  waS  only  surely  and  steadily  digging  its  own 
grave.  There  is  no  need  to  prove  from  profane  history  that  the  liberty 
which  rested  on  social  degradation  by  its  side  was  the  meanest  form  of 
dependency  ;  or  from  sacred  history,  that  the  righteousness  that  throve 
on  a  community  of  sinners  was  a  moral  monster  growth,  compared  with 
which  the  sin  that  contrasted  with  it  was  almost  a  virtue.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  in  the  particular  case  with  which  this  writer  deals, 
that  his  mode  of  reasoning  is  incoherent  confusion,  that  his  armies  of 
seigniors  and  slaves  are  mere  visions  projected  from  an  obsequious  fancy, 
and  that  in  fact  he  is  a  gladiator  on  paper,  slaying  his  fellow  captive  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  lords  of  the  spectacle.  We  are  astounded  at 
the  noise  of  his  arguments  until  we  discover  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
looseness  of  their  construction.  We  admire  the  ease  with  which  he 
wields  his  sentences,  until  we  perceive  that  they  are  empty  of  facts. 
We  applaud  the  steadiness  of  his  measured  tread  as  he  crosses  the  stage, 
until  we  know  that  the  blood  of  his  antagonist  has  soaked  through  sand 
made  from  the  shattered  pillars  of  the  universe. 

His  object  is  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  the 
party  that  opposed  William  in  field  and  cabinet,  in  the  Irish  campaign 
of  1689,  were  attributable  to  Irishmen  exclusively.  The  Government 
and  Parliament  and  army  of  the  country,  he  would  have  us  believe, 
were  distinctively  and  aboriginally  Irish.  He  then  shows  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  mercy  or  justice  or  wisdom  from  a  class  of  men  who 

^  Macaulay'a  "History  of  England,"  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  xii. 
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had  gone  through  such  a  previous  history  as  the  Irish  had  experienced. 
Every  thing  they  did,  therefore,  must  have  been  unmerciful,  unjust,  and 
unwise.  All  the  magnanimity,  skill,  courage,  prudence,  and  victory 
were  on  the  English  side  :  all  the  slavish  meanness,  barbarism  and  dis- 
comfiture were  on  the  Irish  side.  Ireland  is  despicably  weak  and  hope- 
lessly vicious.  England  therefore  must  rule  her  with  a  will  of  adamant 
and  a  rod  of  iron. 

He  proves  that  James's  party  were  all  Irish  in  the  following  manner. 
James,  he  says,  had  exerted  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  inverting  the 
relation  between  the  conquerors  or  colonists,  and  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion.^ This  means  that  James  was  placing  members  of  the  aboriginal 
population  in  command,  and  subjecting  the  conquerors  or  colonists  to 
them.  The  person  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  execution  of  this  inverting 
process  was  Lord  Deputy  Tyrconnel.  Henceforth  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remind  ourselves  that  Tyrconnel  was  a  Talbot,  not  an  O'Donnell. 
"  In  the  autumn  of  1688  the  process  was  complete.  The  highest  offices 
in  the  State,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice  were,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  filled  by  Papists."  Aboriginal  population  and  Papists  are 
used  as  convertible  terms.  In  a  certain  vituperative  sense  all  Irishmen 
were  considered  and  treated  as  Papists.  But  Lord  Macaulay  is  not 
vituperating,  he  is  reasoning  solemnly,  and  for  the  purposes  of  argument 
he  assumes  that  all  Papists  were  aboriginal  Irishmen.  There  is  no 
figure  of  speech  or  loose  declamation  intended.  He  is  seriously  arrang- 
ing premises  from  which  momentous  conclusions  were  to  be  drawn.  He 
is  about  to  charge  the  Irish  Government  with  unprecedented  weakness 
and  wickedness,  and  he  clears  away  all  defences  and  prepossessions  by 
exposing  the  members  of  it  as  aboriginal  Irishmen,  because  they  were 
Papists.  He  proceeds  to  specify  his  proofs.  Fitton  w^as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  Nugent,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  Bice,  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer ;  Nagle,  Attorney  General ;  Keating,  who  was  a 
Protestant,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  These  are  all  Norman, 
English,  or  Welsh  names  :  there  is  not  an  aboriginal  Irish  name  among 
them.  The  writer's  implication  is  that  the  men  were  all  unfit  for  office, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  aboriginal  Irish,  and  he  establishes  the  rule  by 
its  exception,  Judge  Daly,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  only  Irishman 
whom  he  mentions,  and  whom  he  admits  to  have  been  a  man  of  sense, 
moderation,  and  integrity." 

He  goes  on  to  the  constitution  of  the  Dublin  Parliament.  "The 
House  of  Commons  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Irishmen  and 
Papists."  He  here  destroys  his  former  premise,  admitting  Irishman 
and  Papist  to  be  distinct  terms,  in  order  that  he  may  bring  on  the 
members  the  double  odium  of  being  each  a  Papist  and  an  Irishman  at 
once.  We  must  keep  his  purpose  in  mind.  He  intends  to  accuse  this 
Parliament  of  the  greatest  enormities  of  crime  and  blunder  that  any 
Parliament  was  ever  charged  with.  He  is  preparing  a  scapegoat,  for 
which  he  means  afterwards  to  prepare  a  desert.  "Alone  among  the 
Irish  Parliaments  of  the  age,"  he  says,  "this  Parliament  was  filled 
with  Dermots  and  Geohagans,  O'Neills  and  O'Donovans,  Mac  Mahons, 

•  p.  129. 

-  See  King's  "  State  of  Protestants  in  Ireland,"  p.  72. 
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Macnamaras,  and  Macgilliciiddies."  If  Lord  Macaulay  saw  one  man  in 
an  assembly  towards  whom  be  harboured  a  feehng  of  dislike,  he  might 
allow  his  mind  to  run  on  that  one  man  more  than  on  all  the  others,  and 
so  his  mind  would  be  filled  with  that  one  man.  He  could  then  say 
that,  to  him,  that  one  man  filled  the  whole  assembly.  In  this  way  we 
may  account  for  the  sentence  we  have  quoted.  As  a  fact  there 
were  four  Dermots  or  Macdermots,  two  Geoghegans,  six  O'Neills,  three 
O'Donovans  or  Donovans,  two  Macnamaras,  and  one  Macgillicuddy  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  1689.  The  names  are  evidently  arranged  with 
artistic  skill,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  climax  of  cacophony.  The  Parlia- 
ment consisted  of  some  two  hundred  and  forty  members.  Of  these 
about  forty  were  Irish ;  all  the  rest  were  Normans  or  Saxons.  There 
were  eight  Fitzgeralds,  seven  Talbots,  seven  Butlers,  five  Burkes,  and 
so  on.  The  proportion  of  aboriginal  Irish  to  colonists  or  Anglo-Irish 
was  that  which  exists  in  the  present  united  Parliament  of  Irish  of  all 
descents  to  English.  The  number  of  men  with  an  0  to  their  names  in 
James's  Irish  Parliament  was  the  same  as  in  Queen  Victoria's  Parliament 
of  to-day.^ 

This  is  no  inadvertence  or  passing  contempt.  The  writer  intends  to 
make  capital  of  his  assumption  that  all  the  members  of  the  Dublin 
Parliament  were  aboriginal  Irish.  *'  James,"  he  afterwards  says,  "  was 
an  Englishman.  Superstition  had  not  extinguished  all  national  feeling  in 
his  mind,"  He  was  not  a  thorough  Papist,  and  so  he  was  not  a  thorough 
Irishman.  Irish  Catholics  would  probably  say  that,  judged  by  this  test, 
James's  claims  to  be  called  an  Irishman  were  far  greater  than  their 
own.  "  He  could  not  but  be  displeased  by  the  malevolence  with  which 
his  Celtic  supporters  regarded  the  race  from  which  be  sprang."  -  The 
most  obvious  fact  to  any  impartial  student  of  Irish  history  is  that  all 
the  indignation  and  animosity,  for  *' malevolence "  is  an  inappropriate 
and  evil  word  introduced  for  an  evil  purpose,  that  have  ever  prevailed 
in  Ireland  towards  England  have  been  always  hottest  among  Irishmen 
of  English  descent.  Again  he  writes,  "  The  chiefs  of  the  old  Celtic 
families  said  publicly  that  if  he  did  not  give  them  back  their  inheritances 
they  would  not  fight  for  him."  The  trait  thus  condemned  by  associa- 
tion is  not  Irish.  And  as  the  repudiation  is  not  meant  in  praise,  but 
censure,  so  when  we  say  it  is  rather  English  we  mean  the  ascription 
not  in  censure  but  in  praise. 

In  describing  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  Lord  Macaulay  is  led  to 
speak  of  the  general  character  of  the  English  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
They  were  an  "  aristocratic  caste,  with  a  Castilian  haughtiness  of  manner, 
and  quite  superior  to  their  kindred  in  the  mother  country."  He 
establishes  this  proposition,  not  by  taking  instances  from  the  descendants 
of  the  Anglo-Normans  or  Cromwellians,  but  from  the  Northern  defenders 
of  Londonderry,  who  were  Scotchmen,  and  like  Lord  Macaulay  himself, 
indubitably  descended  from  the  aboriginal  population.  He  forgets  to 
state  that  the  fury  of  resistance  that  saved  Derry  from  capture  was 
first  roused,  not  by  Irishmen  or  Englishmen,  but  by  Lord  Antrim's 

^  See  "State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland."   Appendix,  p.  374. 

-  Archbishop  King  gives  a  quotation  intimating  that  James  "not  only  hated  the  English 
Protestant,  but  also  the  English  man."— Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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highlanders,  whose  strange  costume  and  fierce  aspect  terrified  the 
Cameronian  inhabitants  by  the  recollection  of  the  barbarities  by  which 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  Scotland.  ^ 

Ominous  hints  are  dropped  about  a  coming  repetition  of  1641.  A 
rumour  was  abroad  that  on  a  certain  day  a  general  massacre  of  the 
English  was  to  take  place.  Tyrconnel  contradicted  the  report  with 
many  oaths,  but  he  was  such  a  liar  that  his  contradiction  was  equivalent 
to  a  confirmation.  The  timid  took  flight,  deeming  winds  and  waves 
less  fierce  than  the  exasperated  Irishry  w4iom  they  left  frowning  behind. 
The  bold  prepared  to  defend  their  lives.  The  Irish  rose  in  a  body. 
Never  in  modern  Europe  had  there  been  such  a  rising  of  a  whole  people. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  rose  in  arms.  Fifty  thousand  of  them  w^ere 
soldiers.  The  other  fifty  thousand  were  violent  and  licentious  banditti.  War- 
like ballads  w^ere  sung  in  a  hundred  thousand  cabins.  Every  smith,  every 
carpenter,  every  cutler  w^as  at  work  on  guns  and  blades.  The  very  w^omen 
were  exhorted  by  their  spiritual  directors  to  carry  skeans.  Our  blood  runs 
cold  as  the  awful  Ides  of  March  approach.  While  we  hold  our  breaths 
and  our  hearts  stand  still.  Lord  Macaulay  stalks  majestically  to  his 
conclusion.  No  one  would  believe,  he  declares  with  elaborate  assevera- 
tion, if  it  were  not  attested  by  witnesses  unconnected  w^th  each  other, 
and  attached  to  very  different  interests,  how  those  freebooters,  who  were 
accustomed  to  live  on  potatoes  and  sour  w^hey,  and  had  always  regarded 
meat  as  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  rich,  killed  fifty  thousand  horned 
cattle,  revelled  in  beef  and  mutton,  and  actually  devoured  the  meat 
without  salt  or  herbs,  and  sometimes  half  raw",  and  sometimes  burned 
to  cinders.-  Whether  the  historian  carried  his  high-WTought  mood  into 
this  battue,  and  imagined  that  he  was  describing  a  massacre  by 
aboriginal  Irish  cannibals ;  or  whether  he  adopted  this  covert  method 
of  conveying  a  wholly  false  impression  of  the  numbers,  nation,  and  arms 
of  James's  soldiers,  w^ho  w^ere  comparatively  few  in  number,  very 
indifferently  armed,  and  not  one-sixth  of  them  natives ;  or  whether  by  a 
graphic  account  of  savages  gorging  themselves  with  beef  excessively  or 
insufficiently  cooked,  he  intended  to  divert  attention  from  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  w^hen  their  enemies,  who  had  done  them  and 
theirs  every  wrong  that  man  can  do  to  man,  were  in  their  powder,  did 
not  commit  a  single  act  of  murder  or  violation,  is  not  quite  easy  to  dis- 
cover. But  there  is  one  matter  of  historical  importance  involved  in  the 
narrative.  The  chief  riches  of  Ireland,  he  tells  us,  consisted  in  cattle. 
Innumerable  flocks  and  herds  covered  that  vast  expanse  of  emerald 
meadow^  saturated  with  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic.  More  than  one 
gentleman  possessed  tw^enty  thousand  sheep  and  four  thousand  oxen. 
As  we  read  this  luscious  description,  and  recollect  that  beef  was  meant 
in  Ireland  only  for  rich  men,  the  cause  of  the  writer's  indignation,  and 
of  his  confusion  of  a  massacre  of  men  w^ith  a  slaughter  of  cows,  begins 
to  dawn  upon  us.  Ireland,  in  fact,  was,  as  some  men  would  again  have 
it  to  be,  in  consequence  of  wholesale  murders  and  famines,  covered  with 
wild  cattle.    The  slaughter  of  those  animals  was  nothing  more  than  the 

1   'State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,"  p.  115. 

'  According  to  Archbishop  King,  the  slaughter  of  cattle  was  a  stroke  of  Government  policy. — 
"State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,"  p.  141. 
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slaughter  of  deer  in  Scotland  at  the  present  day  by  wealthy  and  refined 
Englishmen,  for  providing  which  pastime  the  same  process  that  had 
depopulated  Ireland  was  in  full  operation  in  his  own  country  at  the 
very  time  that  Lord  Macaulay  was  writing.  Hundreds  of  cabins  were 
echoing  not  to  songs  of  war,  but  to  the  crackling  of  flames,  and  the 
moans  of  men  and  women  expelled  pitilessly  from  their  homes  and 
thrown  on  the  wide  world.  ^  The  scene  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  wrote, 
and  that  which  was  occurring  while  he  wrote,  were  closely  connected 
with  each  other.  In  one  case  the  people  submitted  meekly  to  their 
bitter  lot,  and  he  has  not  a  sigh  of  commiseration  for  them.  In  the 
other  case,  the  people  resisted,  are  resisting,  and  will  ever  resist,  till  the 
occasion  for  resistance  ceases,  and  all  his  powers  of  misrepresentation  are 
marshalled  against  them.  And  in  no  other  particular  is  he  so  far  from 
the  truth  as  when  he  ascribes  violence  as  a  distinctive  mark  to  the 
aboriginal  population.  The  peasants  of  Scotland  who  saw  their  houses 
wrecked,  and  went  forth  almost  without  a  murmur  to  dwell  or  die  by 
the  wayside,  or  to  seek  a  home  across  the  ocean,  were  pure  and 
unmixed  Irish,  true  specimens  of  the  aboriginal  population.  Therefore  it 
was  that  they  submitted  too  patiently  and  too  silently.  The  peasants 
whom  he  reviles  as  aboriginal  Irish  and  eaters  of  potatoes,  owe  their 
indomitable  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  wholly 
aboriginal  Irish,  but  have  Saxon  and  Norman  blood  mingling  with  Irish 
blood  in  their  veins.  The  patience  of  the  Irishman  is  there  enduring 
as  ever.  And  there  too  the  vehemence  of  the  Englishman,  like  the 
thunder-cloud,  ever  rolls  against  the  tempest  of  tyranny.  Be  it  known, 
then,  that  it  is  England,  not  Ireland,  that  Lord  Macaulay  assails  and 
despises,  and  was  rewarded  for  assailing  and  despising.  He  tells  us  of 
an  Irishman  who  killed  a  cow  merely  to  get  a  pair  of  brogues.  The 
fable  describes  his  own  case. 

It  might  be  enough  to  show  that  the  war  of  1689  was  one  of  Dutch- 
man against  Englishman,  not  of  Englishman  against  Irishman,  if  every 
true  Irishman  as  well  as  every  true  Englishman  were  not  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  without  distinction. 
It  would  be  absurd,  Lord  Macaulay  says,  writing  of  James's  Parliament, 
to  expect  mercy,  justice,  or  wisdom  from  men  abased  by  oppression,  who 
in  sight  of  fields  and  castles  which  they  regarded  as  their  own  were 
glad  to  be  invited  by  a  peasant  to  partake  of  his  whey  and  his  potatoes. 
This  is  the  key  note  of  his  condemnation  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  of  the  Act  of  Attainder.  It  would  be  truly  absurd  to 
expect  that  men  should  continue  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  peasants 
for  a  share  of  their  meal  of  whey  and  potatoes,  when  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  recover  lawfully  the  fields  and  castles  to  which  they  were 
justly  entitled.  It  is  admitted  that  their  property  was  taken  from  them 
unjustly ;  but  was  one  injustice  to  be  redressed  by  committing  another 
more  monstrous  still  Exactly  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  every 
execution  of  a  murderer,  if  one  chose  to  describe  the  execution  as 
more  monstrous  than  the  murder.  All  the  justice  was  with  the  natural 
owners  of  the  Irish  lands.  The  acts  of  England  had  nothing  but 
violence  and  specially  made  law  on  their  side.    No  appeal  had  been 

^  See  Mackenzie's  "  Highland  Clearances,"  p.  28, 
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made  to  justice,  because  none  could  be  made.  Yet  the  instant  the  Irish 
party  attempted  to  right  themselves  by  law,  the  name  of  justice  is  for 
the  first  time  invoked,  as  if  a  few  days'  possession  of  stolen  goods  by  one 
race  gave  a  better  title  than  an  immemorial  possession  by  another.  The 
fact  that  compensation  was  provided  for  those  persons  who  had  pur- 
chased any  of  the  lands  is  carefully  withheld. 

The  Act  of  Attainder  was  a  mere  assertion  of  sovereign  right  accord- 
ing to  established  usage.  The  object  was  to  vest  the  lands  of  the 
attainted  persons  in  the  Crown.  It  neither  was  nor  was  intended  to  be 
put  in  force.  Yet  the  writer  sprinkles  his  pages  with  quartering  blocks, 
gallows,  and  innocent  blood,  as  if  Ireland  really  did  the  things  which 
she  had  only  suffered.  "  This  law,"  he  says,  "  was  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  civilised  countries."  We  sincerely  trust  we  are  paying 
Lord  Macaulay  no  undeserved  compliment  when  we  say  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  civilised  countries.  A  precisely  similar  Act 
had  been  passed  a  few  days  before  by  William  and  Mary's  London 
Parliament.^ 

In  literal  truth,  for  patriotic  forethought  and  large-minded  religious 
toleration,  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament  are  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  all  civilised  countries  except  Ireland.  Ireland  is  the 
only  country  that  never  retaliated  religious  persecution,  when  it  had 
the  power.  Hanging  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  had  been  a  kind  of 
jest  with  Protestants  at  all  times,  just  as  one  might  provoke  a  laugh  by 
a  travesty  of  Scripture.  There  was  no  thought  of  vengeance.  In  James's 
House  of  Lords  there  were  only  six  bishops,  and  all  of  them  were 
Protestants.  All  this  was  nothing  new.  The  same  thing  had  occurred 
in  Mary's  reign. 

With  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  two  armies  a  couple  of  short 
quotations  will  suffice.  Story,  a  Protestant  chaplain  in  William's 
foreign  army,  writes  :  "  The  poor  Protestants  were  now  in  a  worse 
condition  than  before,  for  they  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
protection  till  our  coming  thither."  Dr.  George,  Schomberg's  chaplain 
and  secretary,  is  more  emphatic.  "Can  we  expect,"  he  says,  "that 
Sodom  will  destroy  Babylon :  or  that  debauchery  will  extirpate  Popery  1 
Our  enemy  fights  against  us  with  the  principle  of  a  mistaken  conscience  ; 
we',  against  the  conviction  of  our  own  consciences,  against  him." 

Dire  as  are  the  woes  with  which  God  afflicts  willing,  and  only  willing 
slavery,  they  are  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  penalties  which  He 
has  attached  to  unjust  rule.  The  cost  at  which  England  kept  Ireland 
in  subjection  has  been  often  estimated  in  money.  Who  shall  measure 
the  loss  in  outraged  reason,  violated  truth,  degraded  intellect,  subverted 
morals,  falsified  standards?  The  philosopher  must  accommodate  his 
system  to  an  exception  which  he  dares  not  examine.  The  orator  must 
stammer  and  hang  his  head  when  he.  reaches  his  noblest  theme.  The 
novelist  must  add  falsehood  to  fiction.  The  historian  tempted  by  the 
rewards  of  divination  must  deliberately  restrict  himself  to  partial  views 
in  order  that  he  may  curse  where  it  is  his  interest  to  curse,  although  he 
has  received  the  divine  command  to  bless.    Even  with  the  loftiest 

'  The  fact  is  referred  to  Matthew  O'Conor,  and  the  details  are  given  in  "Leckey's  History  of 
England." 
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inspiration  of  genius  the  maddening  fumes  of  national  prejudice  will 
mingle,  and  by  the  side  of  the  immortal  glory  will  stand  the  immortal 
shame,  the  pitiless  indelicacy,  the  brutal  calumny,  the  tricked  and 
dramatised  slander,  leaving  men  of  later  days  no  alternative  save  to 
turn  their  backs  in  reverential  humiliation,  or  to  look  with  shameless 
boasting  on  the  nakedness  of  their  great  forefather.^ 

'  See  Fronde's  "English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  7,  where  it  may  be  observed  the  blow  aimed 
at  the  mere  Irishman  falls  on  one  of  English  descent. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 
Parliamentary  Dependence. 
Section  I. 

The  war  that  had  now  come  to  an  end  was  not  waged  by  the  original 
Irish,  nor  for  Irish  freedom.  The  rebelhon  in  England  had  become 
settled  government.  The  base  metal  treason  had  passed  through  the 
crucible  of  success,  and  had  been  transmuted  into  the  gold  of  a  consti- 
tution. Ireland  was  not  intended  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  trans- 
mutation. The  base  metal  was  to  be  accepted  by  her,  not  because  it 
had  been  changed  to  gold,  but  merely  because  her  master  willed  it. 
She  w^as  expected  to  receive  the  Revolution  as  she  had  been  expected  to 
receive  the  Reformation.  The  cloud  of  heaven  adapts  itself  to  the 
inequalities  of  earth's  surface.  The  cloud  of  foreign  rule  demands  from 
Ireland  an  instantaneous  conformity  of  her  surface  to  its  own  changing 
figure. 

The  troops  of  King  James,  including  a  large  number  of  Protestants, 
arbitrarily  handled  by  foreign  generals,  and  forsaken  by  the  king,  did  all 
that  could  be  reasonably  required  of  them,  when  they  ended  the  contest 
by  a  treaty  which  allowed  them  to  enter  into  a  distant  service,  and 
secured  the  liberties  and  properties  of  those  whom  they  left  behind. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  weary  of  a  war  in  which  they  were  not 
concerned.  Like  the  people  of  England  during  the  Parliamentary  war, 
they  saw  their  fields  trespassed  on,  their  goods  taken  from  them,  and 
their  farming  operations  interrupted,  by  two  parties,  in  neither  of  whom 
they  felt  any  vital  interest.  The  end  of  the  struggle  was  to  them 
simply  a  return  to  the  occupations  of  peace.  What  had  occurred  at 
every  interval  of  repose  from  foreign  disturbance  occurred  now.  Within 
a  fortnight  after  the  English  left  Limerick,  a  man  might  travel  alone 
throughout  the  kingdom  without  fear  of  injury. 

A  peaceful  and  a  united  Ireland  was  not  the  object  the  English 
Parliament  had  in  view.  Under  the  common  understanding  between 
them  and  William  each  had  separate  designs.  William  had  his  wars  of 
ambition  to  prosecute.  The  Parliament  had  personal  interests  to 
advance.  During  war  laws  are  silent,  is  an  adage  of  history.  During 
peace,  it  may  too  often  be  said,  laws  speak  and  justice  is  silent.  Two 
months  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  the  English  Parliament  passed  a 
bill  imposing  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation  on  members  of 
the  Irish  Houses.  When  the  Irish  Parliament  met  in  1692  no  Catholic 
could  take  his  seat.  Thus  was  the  protecting  power  of  the  treaty 
destroyed,  Protestants  put  in  sole  legislative  possession,  and  the  com- 
mencement made  of  that  penal  code  which  robbed  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  of  every  social  and  political  right,  and  violated  the  most 
sacred  privileges  of  nature.    Those  laws  were  not  enacted  from  any  love 
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of  truth  or  hatred  of  error.  The  Catholics  were  by  far  the  more 
numerous  body,  and  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  lands.  Earnest 
and  constant  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  this  deprival  was  a 
just  and  a  legitimate  measure.  It  would  have  been  an  incalculable 
blessing  for  Ireland  if  the  men  who  were  gainers  by  it  were  sincerely  of 
this  opinion.  The  conscience  of  the  day  spoke  in  another  voice  than 
that  of  modern  advocacy.  It  was  the  haunting  sense  of  their  morally 
indefensible  position  that  inspired  the  legislature  of  Ireland  to  pass  the 
penal  laws.  Their  design  was  not  only  to  prevent  the  Catholics  from 
ever  recovering  their  properties,  but  to  make  them  appear  undeserving 
of  ever  having  possessed  them.  They  not  merely  excluded  them  from 
Parliament,  and  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  voting  and  the  possession 
of  arms,  but  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from  growing  in 
intelligence,  or  even  retaining  the  mental  powers  that  would  qualify 
them  for  those  privileges.  If  this  end  were  gained  their  ill-got  proper- 
ties would  be  safe  and  their  usurpation  justified.  As  there  is  no  more 
terrible  dispensation  among  the  '  mysteries  of  life  than  that  law  by 
which  the  slave  and  the  victim  of  wrong  are  miscreated  by  their 
sufferings  into  criminals  or  weaklings,  no  longer  fit  for  the  rights  they 
have  lost,  so  there  is  no  guilt  on  earth  comparable  with  that  of  those 
who  deliberately  make  use  of  it  to  maintain  their  injustice.  Victims 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  crimes  of  their  rulers  had 
placed  them,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  strove  by  long  repression  to 
dwarf  every  faculty,  to  numb  every  energy,  to  stifle  every  aspiration  of 
the  Catholics,  and  to  leave  only  the  trunk  of  a  soul  behind.  For  a  time 
the  scheme,  its  results  being  considered  inevitable,  furnished  an  excuse 
for  acting  as  if  it  had  succeeded.  At  the  present  day  we  see  actions  of 
the  past  prejudged  on  the  ground  that  they  were  done  by  men  who  were 
vitiated  by  slavery.  "  It  is  no  reproach,"  Lord  Macaulay  says,  writing 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1689,  "  to  the  Irish  nation  to  say  that,  of  all 
the  Parliaments  which  have  met  in  the  British  islands,  Barebone's  Parlia- 
ment not  excepted,  the  assembly  convoked  by  James  was  the  most 
deficient  in  all  the  qualities  which  a  legislature  should  possess.  The 
stern  domination  of  a  hostile  caste  had  blighted  the  faculties  of  Irish 
gentlemen."^  It  was  no  reproach  to  Irish  gentlemen  that  they  were 
degraded  and  demoralised,  because  they  were  only  sufferers  under  the 
influence  of  successful  oppression;  and  it  was  no  reproach  to  the 
oppressors  that  they  had  done  the  work,  because  it  was  a  desirable 
political  consummation,  successfully  accomplished.  This  gives  us  the 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  current  depreciation  of  Irishmen.  The 
penal  laws  were  not  meant  to  abolish  Catholicism,  but  to  debase  the 
Irish  Papists.  They  were  so  administered  that  the  Catholic  religion, 
legally  banned  and  socially  ostracised,  was  allowed  to  smoulder  in 
obscurity,  while  the  laws  that  beggared  the  Catholics  were  rigorously 
enforced,  (.atholics  in  other  countries  persecuted  to  convert.  Protes- 
tants in  Ireland  persecuted  to  enslave  and  debase.  The  political 
descendants  or  supporters  of  these  men  unconsciously  enter  into  their 
views,  and  triumph  in  their  assumed  success.    No  one  at  this  day  would 

^  Comp.  Archbishop  King's  "State  of  Protestants  in  Ireland,"  p.  24.  The  poverty  of  the 
plundered  Catholics  is  given  as  a  reason  against  their  holding  ofl&ce. 
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avow  that  he  was  about  to  despoil  another  man,  and  then  degrade  him 
with  the  express  view  of  making  him  fit  only  for  further  despoiling  and 
degradation.  Yet  that  is  what  was  done,  and  what  is  indirectly  advocated 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  Thus  we  come  at  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of 
contempt  and  contumely  heaped  by  Lord  Macaulay  on  the  Irish  people. 
He  knew  that  the  system  of  repression  was  essentially  atrocious.  But 
the  vilest  system  may  be  lauded  if  it  have  succeeded  in  producing 
certain  ends  supposed  to  be  patriotic.  If  the  penal  system  in  Ireland 
failed  it  would  stand  by  itself  in  unrelieved  hatefulness.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  it  succeeded.  But  its  success  implies  that  the 
Irish  were  pariahs,  Hindoos,  and  swine,  to  use  the  epithets  of  Lord 
Macaulay. 

The  penal  laws  did  not  succeed.  No  nation  ever  won  a  better 
victory  than  Ireland  won,  when  after  her  long  entombment  she  camfe 
forth  with  her  love  of  freedom  keener  than  ever,  and  her  faith  intact. 
It  is  no  dishonour  to  us  that  our  ancestors  failed  in  crime.  England  of 
to-day  is  not  answerable  for  all  the  guilty  expedients  that  may  have 
aided  the  Revolution.  Least  of  all  is  she  identified  with  the  conduct  of 
the  levellers  who  became  aristocrats  and  tyrants  in  Ireland.  She  has 
little  in  common  with  their  Protestantism,  and  nothing  with  their 
politics.  As  a  man  who  in  the  tumult  of  thoughtless  strife  has  smitten 
another  to  the  earth,  and  standing  horrified  at  his  deed,  discerns  with 
joyful  relief  signs  of  returning  animation,  so  should  England  view 
Ireland's  wildest  struggles  for  liberty,  and  rejoice  that  her  hands  are 
not  stained  with  soul-murder. 

Section  II. 

The  common  enemy,  the  Catholics,  being  reduced  to  impotence,  the 
two  Parliaments  remained  confronting  each  other.  Ireland,  when  no 
longer  to  be  feared  as  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  warfare,  rose  in  a  new 
character  as  a  rival  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  English  rents, 
from  several  obvious  causes,  had  suffered  very  considerable  diminutions. 
Some  landowners  ascribed  the  falling  off  to  the  importation  of  Irish 
cattle.  So  early  as  1663,  a  temporary  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  fat  cattle  from  Ireland.  In  1665  a  bill  was  brought  in 
perpetually  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  of  all  kinds.  It 
passed  the  Commons,  but  a  prorogation  took  place  before  it  had  time  to 
pass  the  Lords.  In  the  meantime  the  fire  of  London  occurred,  and 
contributions  were  made  to  meet  the  calamity.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
deputy  and  adopted  by  the  privy  council  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  that 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  the  sufferers.  The  only  wealth  of  the 
country  consisted  in  cattle.  Thirty  thousand  beeves  were  subscribed. 
This  act  of  sympathy  was  interpreted  in  England  as  a  contrivance  for 
defeating  the  threatened  prohibition.  The  bill  was  resumed,  and  in  its 
preamble  the  introduction  of  Irish  cattle  was  described  as  a  nuisance. 
In  the  Lords  an  attempt  was  made  to  alter  nuisance  to  detriment  or 
mischief ;  but  the  Commons  insisted  on  their  own  term.  Lord  Ashley 
proposed  that  the  importation  should  be  called  a  felony  or  a  premunire. 
The  Chancellor  suggested  the  word  adultery  as  appropriate.    The  Duke 
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of  Buckingham  insisted  that  no  one  would  oppose  the  bill  except  such 
as  had  Irish  estates  or  Irish  understandings,  This  was  almost  literally 
true,  and  may  serve  to  explain  a  thousand  similar  sayings.  Men  with 
Irish  estates  were  no  doubt  the  persons  whose  understandings  would 
prompt  them  to  oppose  a  bill  ruinous  to  their  estates.  Lord  Ossory, 
a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  assuming  an  Irish  understanding,  and 
exhibiting  a  sensitiveness  usually  ascribed  to  the  aboriginal  population, 
challenged  Buckingham.  The  latter  complained  to  the  House,  and 
Ossory  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  Scotch  Parliament  improved  on  the 
English  precedent,  and  prohibited  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  beef, 
and  corn. 

Home  manufactures  were  the  natural  remedy  for  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  exclusion  of  raw  material  from  the  English  market.  Woollen 
manufactures  were  long  established  at  Clonmel  and  Carrick,  and 
five  hundred  Walloon  Protestant  families  were  brought  from  Can- 
terbury to  promote  their  success.  At  the  commencement  of 
William's  reign  sheep  had  become  abundant  in  both  countries, 
in  consequence  of  the  turning  of  the  lands  on  which  the  peasantry 
formerly  lived  into  pasturages.  Manufactures  in  wool  were  in  con- 
sequence an  important  branch  of  industry.  In  the  competition  that 
ensued,  the  Irish  manufacturers  were  able  to  undersell  their  English 
rivals  in  foreign  markets.  The  two  Houses  addressed  the  king,  and 
argued  that  some  remedy  must  be  found  against  this  intolerable  inter- 
ference with  the  trade  of  England.  The  Lords  besought  him  to  declare 
to  his  Irish  subjects  in  the  most  public  and  effectual  way,  that  the 
growth  of  woollen  manufactures  was  looked  on  with  great  jealousy,  and 
if  not  remedied,  would  occasion  strict  laws  for  its  total  prohibition  and 
suppression.  The  king  replied  that  he  would  do  all  that  he  could 
to  discourage  the  woollen  trade  in  Ireland.  A  Parliament  was 
summoned  in  Dublin  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  a  flourishing 
branch  of  Irish  industry.  The  lords  justices  brought  the  subject 
forward,  and  urged  the  lower  house  to  encourage  hempen  and  linen 
manufactures  instead  of  woollen,  of  which  England  desired  the  monopoly. 
The  Commons  endeavoured  to  avert  the  coming  blow  by  placing  some 
additional  burthens  on  their  trade,  but  nothing  short  of  total  extinction 
would  suffice.  A  law  was  passed  in  1699  prohibiting  all  export  of  Irish 
woollen  goods,  except  to  England  and  Wales,  from  which  countries  they 
were  practically  excluded  by  heavy  duties.  Even  the  export  of  wool 
was  restricted  to  a  single  English  port.  The  navigation  laws  had  long 
prohibited  all  direct  trade  between  Ireland  and  the  colonies.  No 
colonial  produce  could  be  carried  to  Ireland  till  it  had  first  been 
unloaded  in  England.  Those  laws  had  been  repealed  under  the 
Parliament  of  James  II.  in  1689,  but  they  came  into  force  again 
when  the  Stuart  cause  fell.  The  promised  encouragement  of  a 
linen  and  hempen  manufacture  could  never  have  proved  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  an  established  trade,  and  was  not  intended  even  to 
alleviate  it.  Wentworth  had  before  destroyed  the  Irish  woollen  trade 
under  the  engagement  of  a  similar  substitution.  The  linen  trade 
promoted  by  him  never  throve,  and  perished  in  the  Revolution. 
England  now  took  the  whole  manufacture  of  woollen  into  her  own  hands, 
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and  at  the  same  time  continued  her  manufacture  of  linen  without  giving 
Ireland  any  legislative  encouragement  till  she  was  so  sunk  in  weakness 
that  she  could  no  longer  make  use  of  it. 

It  was  computed  that  tw^elve  thousand  Protestant  families  were 
maintained  in  Dublin  by  the  woollen  manufacture  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction,  and  thirty  thousand  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 
For  half  a  century  after  this  period  the  history  of  the  Irish  people  is 
a  history  of  famines  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  eat  grass,  and  died 
of  hunger  by  countless  thousands.  Ireland  could  not  be  said  to  have  a 
Parliament.  The  country  and  the  nominal  Parliament  it  possessed  were 
absolutely  in  England's  power. 

Section  III. 

When  the  true  nation,  Catholic  Ireland,  passed  out  of  account,  the 
faction  that  usurped  its  place  began  to  assume  airs  of  independence,  and 
to  speak  the  language  of  patriotism.  The  design  of  the  first  settlers 
from  England  had  been  the  establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom. 
This  design  always  grew  or  subsided  according  as  the  distinct  power  of 
the  native  population  diminished  or  increased.  It  was  a  seed  that  waited 
for  a  favourable  season  to  germinate.  Such  a  season  had  now  apparently 
been  brought  by  the  political  extinction  of  the  Catholics.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  country,  to  the  time  of  the  Union,  is  that  of  a 
continual  struggle  for  independence  made  by  the  English  colony,  always 
frustrated  by  disunion  artificially  infused  into  their  ranks,  and  by  the 
presence,  felib  but  scarcely  acknowledged,  of  a  nation  under  foot  waiting 
for  its  resurrection. 

The  desire  for  independence  was  not  the  growth  of  mere  pride  or 
sentiment.  We  have  seen  how  ready  and  ruthless  England  was  in 
destroying  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  when  it  competed  with  her  own, 
and  how  lightly  she  regarded  the  Protestantism,  by  whose  aid  and  in 
whose  name  she  held  the  country  in  subjection.  By  Poynings'  Act  every 
Irish  bill  should  be  submitted  to  the  English  Privy  Council.  They 
might  reject  it  or  alter  it  and  send  it  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  who,  in 
the  latter  case,  might  reject  but  could  not  alter  it  again.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  did  not  exist  in  Ireland.  The  English  Minister  made  the 
appointments  to  all  the  great  Irish  offices.  In  the  Church  and  the  Law 
the  principal  officers  w^ere  always  English.  The  mistresses  of  Charles 
II.,  James  IL,  William  III.,  and  George  I.,  were  all  pensioned  on  the 
Irish  Treasury.  The  Irish  Parliament  had  strong  provocations  to  lay 
claim  to  greater  freedom.  The  changing  condition  of  circumstances 
afforded  them  legitimate  means  of  asserting  their  authority.  The  royal 
hereditary  revenue  was  derived  from  Crown  and  quit  rents  and  excise 
duties,  and  had  become  insufficient  for  the  increasing  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment. It  became  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  supplies,  and  for 
this  end  the  more  frequent  assemblage  of  the  Houses  was  required. 

In  1692  two  money  bills  which  had  not  been  first  transmitted  from 
Ireland,  but  had  orio^inated  in  England,  were  sent  over  to  be  passed  or 
rather  registered.  The  Irish  Commons  declared  their  right  to  prepare 
the  heads  of  bills  for  raising  money,  and  passed  one  of  the  two,  an  excise 
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bill,  with  the  proviso  that  their  action  was  not  to  grow  into  a  precedent. 
The  deputy  warned  them  that  they  must  quickly  finish  their  w^ork  or 
the  session  would  soon  close.  The  excise  bill  was  passed,  but  the  other 
was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  its  rise  in  the  House.  The 
deputy  prorogued  the  Parliament,  rebuked  the  members  for  their 
ingratitude  to  the  king  in  thus  entrenching  on  his  prerogative,  and  had 
a  protest  against  their  assumption  entered  in  the  journals. 

The  check  which  England  possessed  over  the  Irish  Parliament  lay 
in  her  power  to  regulate  their  treatment  of  the  Catholics.  The  Irish 
Parliament  wavered  between  the  yearning  for  freedom  and  the  craving 
for  greater  power  to  tyrannise.  They  w^ould  gladly  identify  the  two,  if 
it  were  possible  to  bind  heavier  chains  on  the  Catholics  without  having 
to  own  a  greater  dependence  on  England  at  the  same  time.  This  was 
the  problem  that  was  to  work  itself  out.  Sydney,  the  viceroy,  w^as 
unpopular  because  he  pressed  the  claims  of  English  supremacy,  without 
countenancing  the  further  degradation  of  the  Catholics.  Complaints 
w^ere  made  in  England  of  the  oppressions  occasioned  by  the  liberty 
which  the  Catholics  were  allowed  to  possess,  and  evidence  was  given  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  Sydney  was  recalled,  and  Lord 
Capel,  who  was  known  to  hold  very  different  sentiments,  w^as  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  He  summoned  a  Parliament  in  1695,  reminded  the 
members  how  the  king  had  won  for  them  the  supremacy  of  their 
religion,  and  the  possession  of  their  estates,  told  them  that  further  pro- 
visions for  their  security  w^ere  about  to  be  made,  and  urged  them  to 
exhibit  a  suitable  liberality.  The  Commons,  bartering  freedom  for 
delegated  power,  and  recognising  only  a  relative  freedom  at  best,  passed 
such  money  bills  as  were  required,  and  then  entered  on  the  measures 
intended  for  their  further  security.  The  king  had  been  successful  in  his 
Continental  w^ar,  and  the  disposition  and  opportimities  of  oppression 
were  enlarged. 

It  had  been  a  question  for  some  time  how  far  the  articles  of  Limerick 
w-ere  to  be  considered  binding.  The  doubt  arose  from  no  ground  of 
uncertainty  in  the  terms  of  the  articles.  Their  meaning  was  plain,  and 
wherever  the  language  was  loose  it  only  left  room  on  the  side  of  a  more 
liberal  interpretation.  They  were  questioned  because  they  tolerated 
Popery  and  guaranteed  a  few  Catholics  in  the  possession  of  their 
rightful  estates.  A  million  acres  had  been  confiscated  in  the  previous 
war,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  these  had  been  restored  to 
Catholics  adjudged  by  the  commissioners  to  be  entitled  to  them  by  the 
articles  of  Limerick  or  Gal  way.  The  special  object  of  the  legislation 
now  and  afterwards  directed  against  the  Catholics  was  to  lower  their 
position  as  landowners,  to  break  up  their  estates  into  fragments,  and  to 
deprive  them  universally  and  finally  of  all  property  in  the  soil.  Petitions 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  W' ere  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
Grievances.  The  mayor,  sheriff,  and  aldermen  of  Limerick  complained 
that  they  were  greatly  damaged  in  their  trade  by  the  large  number  of 
Papists  residing  there.  Edward  Skragg  and  others,  porters  of  Dublin, 
w^ere  indignant  and  outraged  because  one  Darby  Ryan,  a  Papist, 
employed  porters  of  his  own  persuasion.  Catholics  were  already 
excluded  from  the  Legislature,  from  Corporations,  and  from  the  liberal 
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professions,  excepting  that  of  medicine.  They  were  now  disarmed, 
debarred  from  educating  their  children  at  home,  or  sending  them  abroad 
to  be  educated,  forbidden  to  possess  a  horse  worth  more  than  five 
pounds,  and  prevented  from  intermarrying  w4th  Protestants.  The 
clergy  were  all  banished,  and  Catholic  labourers  or  servants  were  com- 
pelled to  work  on  the  holidays  of  their  Church. 

The  Parliament  then  passed  an  Act  for  the  Confirmation  of  Articles, 
not  the  Articles,  of  Limerick,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  consist  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm.  Three  gentlemen, 
named  Cusack,  Segrave,  and  Eustace,  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  counsel 
in  defence  of  their  rights  as  affected  by  these  laws,  and  their  petition 
was  unanimously  rejected.  Twelve  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
protested  against  the  bill  confirming  the  Articles  on  the  ground  that  the 
title  contradicted  its  contents.  The  king  knew  how  much  he  owed  to 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  He  had  sent  instructions  to  the  lords  justices 
before  it  was  made  to  assure  the  Irish  of  much  more  favourable  terms 
than  were  afterwards  obtained.  The  justices  did  not  make  these  terms 
known,  but  the  king  knew  them.  Two  days  after  the  treaty  w^as  signed 
eighteen  ships  of  war,  six  fireships,  and  twenty  great  ships  of  burthen, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  two  hundred  officers,  and  three  thousand 
men  arrived  from  France  in  Dingle  Bay.  In  addition  to  the  express 
articles  of  the  treaty,  it  contained — what  should  have  bound  the  king- 
more  firmly  than  any  distinct  engagement — an  understanding  that 
William  should  summon  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  and  procure  such 
further  securities  for  the  Catholics  as  w^ould  preserve  them  from  any 
disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  whole  treaty  had  been 
ratified  by  their  Majesties'  letters-patents  The  king,  notwithstanding, 
now  gave  his  assent  to  acts  which  not  only  ignored  the  treaty,  but  made 
the  burthen  heavier  where  he  had  stipulated  to  make  it  lighter. 

Section  IV. 

A  saying  of  our  times  to  the  eff"ect  that  England's  difficulty  is 
Ireland's  opportunity,  has  given  prominence  to  a  one-sided  view  of  truth, 
and  caused  resentment  w^here  a  full  statement  would  produce  sympathy. 
Periods  of  adversity  in  war  have  been  most  fortunate  for  England  and 
Ireland.  The  prosperity  of  aristocratic  England  in  arras  has  always 
been  a  source  of  unrelieved  suffering  to  the  masses  at  home.  In  England 
the  deluded  people,  drunk  with  glory,  have  always  immolated  their 
liberties  before  the  Juggernaut  of  triumph.  In  Ireland,  whither  the 
w^armth  of  victory  could  not  extend,  the  winter  of  persecution,  freezing 
men's  blood  to  ice,  had  no  assuagement.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was 
the  time  of  Marlborough's  victories,  and  of  additional  and  more  grievous 
statutes  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

The  English  ruling  class  was  divided  into  Whigs  and  Tories, 
modified  continuations  of  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  of  a  former  day. 
Tory  was  the  name  by  which  ruined  adherents  of  King  James,  who 
lived  in  a  state  of  outlawTy  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  were  known.  It  was 
applied  in  derision  and  insult  to  those  who  inclined  to  hold  the  divine 
right  of  kings.     Whig,  a  term  denoting  an  opposite  class  of  men  in 
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•Scotland,  but  similarly  circumstanced  to  the  Irish  Tories,  was  applied 
in  the  same  manner  to  persons  who  leaned  towards  the  political  views  of 
nonconformists.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  parties  was  personal,  and  in  its 
aim  did  not  reach  beyond  their  common  class.  They  were  both  equally 
ready  to  employ  the  artifices  of  private  intrigue,  and  the  eclat  of  public 
policy,  in  order  to  gain  office  or  power.  Ea,ch  of  them  was  prepared  to 
advocate  foreign  war  when  it  seemed  likely  to  win  popularity,  and  to 
condemn  it  when  the  rival  party  used  it  for  their  own  ends.  Nations 
are  preserved  in  their  integral  continuity,  not  by  identity  of  interests  or 
opinions,  but  by  geographical  boundaries  ;  just  as  the  waters  of  a  stream 
are  held  together,  not  by  mutual  attraction,  but  by  the  banks. 
England's  insularity  brings  her  more  completely  than  other  countries 
under  the  influence  of  this  simple  law.  Her  rulers,  wedged  together  at 
home,  indulge  their  rivalries,  and  contend  against  each  other,  in  foreign 
wars  and  in  the  management  of  Ireland.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the  two  English  parties  were 
unanimous  in  their  passionate  policy  of  oppression  towards  the  sister 
island.  The  large  principle  of  popular  rights  that  has  animated  our 
modern  politics,  and  compelled  party  leaders  to  make  Ireland  as  well  as 
England  the  scene  of  its  admission  or  denial,  and  so  identified  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  both  countries,  had  not  yet  been  developed. 
The  royalists  and  parliamentarians  were  opposed  to  each  other  as  if  they 
were  two  distinct  nations,  yet  they  were  in  perfect  agreement  in  their 
disregard  of  Irish  rights.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  Charles  I.  to  his  jealousy  of  the  Catholics.  Another  Duke  of  Ormond, 
who  was  plotting  for  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Pretender,  came 
now  as  viceroy.  He  was  afterwards  attainted  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Stuarts,  and  yet  his  hate  of  the  Irish  Catholics  must  have  been  stronger 
than  his  love  of  the  cause  for  which  he  ruined  his  fortunes. 

We  are  about  to  behold  the  moral  vivisection  of  a  nation.  The 
designs  of  the  operator  are  of  greater  importance  to  us  than  the  sufferings 
of  the  subject.  The  victim  has  survived.  We  have  only  to  watch  the 
devices  of  tyranny — the  exquisite  nicety  of  her  processes,  and  the 
extremities  to  which  she  is  willing  to  carry  them.  We  need  not  fear 
that  any  tremor  of  her  hand  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  suflferer.  She 
will  mangle  every  nerve,  but  never  touch  the  life. 

Catholics  were  already  almost  wholly  plundered  of  their  lands.  They 
were  excluded  from  every  honourable  or  lucrative  office  or  profession. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  carry  a  single  weapon  by  the  very  sight  of 
which  the  instinct  of  manly  self-defence  is  kept  alive,  or  the  sense  of 
superiority  over  the  wild  creatures  of  wood  and  mountain  is  retained. 
Ormond  was  presented  by  the  Commons  with  a  bill  to  prevent  the  future 
growth  of  Popery,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  for  it  the  authority  of 
the  great  seal  of  England.  This  bill  provided  that  if  the  son  of  an 
estated  Papist  conformed  to  the  established  religion,  his  father  should 
be  incapacitated  from  mortgaging  or  selling  his  estate,  or  disposing  of  it 
by  will :  it  ordered  that  if  a  child  though  ever  so  young  professed  to  be  a 
Protestant,  it  should  be  taken  from  its  father,  and  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  nearest  Protestant  relation :  it  rendered  a  Papist 
incapable  of  purchasing  any  landed  estates,  or  holding  any  lease  for  a 
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term  exceeding  thirty-one  years,  or  even  in  the  case  of  such  leases  of 
enjoying  a  profit  greater  than  one- third  of  the  amount  of  the  rent,  other- 
wise his  right  must  pass  over  to  the  first  Protestant  who  made  the 
discovery  :  it  imposed  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  the  Pretender  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  at  elections  :  it  ordered  the  estates  of  Papists 
not  having  Protestant  heirs  to  be  gavelled,  or  divided  in  equal  shares 
among  all  the  children  :  and  it  deprived  the  Catholic  citizens  of  Galway 
and  Limerick,  except  day  labourers,  of  the  right  to  live  in  these  towns 
and  carry  on  their  trade  there,  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  treaty.  The  viceroy  promised  that  he  would  recommend  the  bill 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  do  everything  in  his  power  to  check 
the  growth  of  Popery. 

The  English  ministers,  who  had  just  addressed  their  ally,  the 
Catholic  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  behalf  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  added 
to  the  Irish  bill  against  Catholics  another  clause  imposing  the  sacra- 
mental test  on  all  Protestant  dissenters  taking  office  in  Ireland.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  they  hoped  by  this  addition  to  secure  the  rejection  of 
the  whole  bill.  Their  sincerity  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  only  just  passed  through  the  Commons  a  severe  measure 
against  Nonconformists. 

When  the  bill  was  returned  to  Ireland  a  number  of  Catholics,  all  of 
English  descent,  prayed  and  were  allowed  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in 
opposition  to  it.  Three  Catholic  lawyers — Sir  Theobald  Butler,  Coun- 
sellor Malone,  and  Sir  Stephen  Rice — themselves  protected  by  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
pleaded  that  the  Articles  of  Limerick  were  agreed  to  not  as  a  concession, 
but  for  the  most  valuable  considerations,  and  that  the  honour  of  the 
kingdom  was  pledged  to  their  observance.  They  represented  the 
grievous  hardship  that  a  Catholic  must  suffer  if,  after  acquiring  an 
estate  by  his  labour  and  industry,  his  son  could  deprive  him  of  all 
disposal  of  it  by  becoming  a  Protestant.  They  besought  the  Parliament 
not  to  tempt  their  children,  whom  they  loved  more  than  their  lives,  to 
become  their  plunderers.  They  begged  them  in  the  name  of  the  divine 
Being  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  unto.  The  Protestant  legislators 
made  their  calculation  that  by  doing  thoroughly  now  they  should  avoid 
all  danger  of  being  done  unto  at  any  time,  and  passed  the  bill  without  a 
dissentient  voice.  The  dissenters  made  no  noticeable  remonstrance. 
They  were  willing  to  bear  the  hght  end  of  the  load  that  crushed  the 
Catholics  into  the  dust.  The  grounds  on  which  the  Parliament  justified 
their  course  were  that  since  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  the  Papists  had  not 
declared  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown  ;  that  they  might  recover  the  rights 
the  bill  took  from  them  by  conforming ;  and  that  the  treaty  only  put 
them  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  at 
which  time  there  was  no  law  in  force  which  hindered  the  passing  of  any 
law  that  seemed  necessary. 

Mr.  Froude  justifies  the  Parliament  on  a  general  principle.  "The 
appeal "  (to  the  treaty),  he  says,  "  was  not  conclusive,  for  no  treaties 
can  bind  eternall}-,  when  conditions  change."^  The  eternity  of  the 
minor  premise  in  this  argument  lay  between  1691  and  1703.    That  in 

1  "The  English  m  Ireland,"  Vol.  L,  p.  306. 
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which  the  validity  of  the  treaty  expired  in  the  estimation  of  the  English 
Parliament,  owing  to  change  of  conditions,  could  be  measured  by  weeks. 
The  change  of  conditions  that  had  taken  place  was  the  departure  of  the 
Irish  army  to  France  and  the  return  homewards  of  the  French  fleet. 
This  writer  seems  to  labour  under  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation,  which 
he  almost  unconsciously  exhausts  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  apparently 
thinks  that  any  blow  became  Irish  the  moment  it  fell  on  the  body  of 
Ireland.  Any  wrong  that  England  did  to  Ireland  he  regards  as  an  Irish 
wrong  in  the  active  sense.  He  shifts  the  word  Irish  from  the  sufferer  to 
the  doer  with  such  rapidity  that  a  superficial  reader  is  more  than 
bewildered.  Writing  of  the  resumption  of  forfeitures  in  William's  reign, 
the  management  of  which  the  English  Parliament  had  usurped  from  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  conducted  through  agents  of  its  own  appointment, 
he  says  that  "  an  attempt  to  control  the  affairs  of  Ireland  on  principles 
of  probity  and  uprightness,  was  abandoned  as  hopeless."^  The  impression 
cursorily  conveyed  is  that  Irish  affairs  could  not  be  managed  on  principles 
of  probity  and  uprightness  :  but  the  real  textual  meaning  is  that  England 
could  not  manage  the  affairs  of  Ireland  with  probity  and  uprightness. 
Again  in  reference  to  the  Penal  Code  he  says  :  "  Ireland  appeared  to  the 
English  ministry  to  be  a  country  where  honour,  conscience,  and  common 
sense  were  words  which  had  no  application."^  The  narrative  shows  the 
meaning  to  be  not  that  Ireland  was  destitute  of  honour,  coriscience,  and 
common  sense,  but  that  England  was  destitute  of  those  qualities  in 
dealing  with  Irish  affairs.  The  real  cause  of  the  writer's  indignation  is 
the  discovery  in  an  unexpected  connection  that  tyranny  must  be  unjust, 
a  rule  which  he  only  exemplifies  in  his  attempt  to  conceal  it. 

The  chief  particular  in  which  the  Irish  penal  statutes  differed  from 
the  English  Popery  law,  passed  three  years  before,  and  from  which  most 
was  hoped,  was  the  clause  by  which  the  estates  of  Catholics  were  to  be 
equally  divided  among  the  children.  The  want  of  a  provision  to  this 
effect  rendered  the  English  Act  inoperative.^ 

The  weakness  of  this  bill  for  the  transfer  of  land  from  Catholics  to 
Protestants  consisted  in  the  humanity  and  virtues  of  the  whole  people. 
In  an  independent  State  an  attempt  to  maintain  a  law  that  offends  the 
conscience  of  the  community  must  finally  be  surrendered.  In  a  country 
situated  as  Ireland  is,  the  attempt  may  be  prolonged  till  the  situation 
ceases,  or  the  public  virtue  fails.  English  soldiers  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  cut  down  the  crops  of  the  Irish  peasants  only  when  compelled. 
Policemen  to-day  are  convulsed  with  grief  as  they  enforce  the  atrocious 
law  of  eviction.  The  Protestants  in  Anne's  time  were  not  soldiers  or 
policemen,  and  they  refused  to  volunteer  in  ruining  the  fortunes, 
scattering  the  families,  and  breaking  the  hearts  of  their  Catholic 
neighbours.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  was  occupied  in  efforts  to 
overcome  their  repugnance.  A  struggle  commenced  between  social 
treachery  and  mistrust  inculcated  by  Government,  and  the  virtuous 
instincts  of  human  nature.  All  the  guiltless  efforts  at  escape  on  the 
part  of  the  sufferers,  all  the  shrinkings  of  high-minded  honour  from  the 

1  Froude's  "  English  in  Ireland,"  VoL  I.,  p.  277. 
-  Ibid,  p.  306. 
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revolting  office  to  which  the  law  tempted  them,  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestants,  were  carefully  watched,  weighed,  and  prevented.  A  few 
days  after  the  Act  passed,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  come  to  by  the 
Commons,  that  all  magistrates  who  neglected  to  put  it  in  execution  were 
betrayers  of  their  country's  liberties.  To  nullify  nature's  disgust  at 
treachery,  it  was  resolved  that  informing  against  Papists  was  an  honour- 
able service.  Denied  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  the  practice  of 
commerce,  the  people  held  fairs  at  their  holy  wells  on  the  annual  festivals 
of  the  patron  saints  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  Similar  customs 
grew  into  great  national  institutions  on  the  Continent.  A  fine  of  ten 
shillings,  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  punishment  of  whipping,  was 
imposed  on  every  person  who  attended  these  meetings ;  and  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds  on  everyone  who  should  erect  a  booth  for  the  sale  of 
commodities  at  them.  In  1708,  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  Papist 
to  serve  on  a  jury,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  Protestants  could  be  found, 
and  giving  the  plaintiff"  or  prosecutor  in  trials  for  offences  charged  on 
Papists,  a  peremptory  right  to  challenge  any  Papist  returned  as  a  juror. 
In  1709,  the  Earl  of  Wharton  was  viceroy,  with  Addison  as  secretary. 
A  bill  was  proposed  and  passed  by  which  Papists  were  declared  incapable 
of  holding  annuities  for  life ;  parents  whose  children  conformed  were 
compelled  to  discover  the  full  value  of  their  properties  to  the  Chancellor, 
who  was  to  make  an  order  for  the  independent  support  of  the  converts, 
and  on  the  parent's  death,  appoint  for  them  such  a  share  of  the  property 
as  he  might  think  fit ;  jointures  were  secured  for  Catholic  wives  who 
chose  to  desert  their  husbands ;  Papists  were  prohibited  from  teaching 
even  as  ushers  to  Protestant  schoolmasters ;  and  a  graduated  scale  of 
prizes  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  Catholic  archbishops,  bishops, 
vicars-general,  priests,  and  schoolmasters.  In  1713  the  Commons 
ordered  that  an  address  should  be  made  to  her  Majesty  to  desire  that 
she  would  be  pleased  not  to  grant  licences  to  Papists  who  had  gone 
abroad,  to  return  into  the  kingdom.  In  the  same  year  an  order  was 
made  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  should  take  into  custody  all  Papists  that 
should  presume  to  come  into  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  as  Irishmen,  not  as  Catholics,  that  the  people  were  thus 
depressed  and  weakened.  The  Tory  party  leaned  towards  some  of  the 
tenets  of  Rome.  There  was  real  religious  animosity  in  their  persecution 
of  the  Nonconformists  of  the  north,  whose  principles  they  hated. 
Ireland  itself  the  landowners  and  manufacturers  of  England  regarded  as 
a  Norman  pirate  used  to  regard  the  field  of  his  forays.  The  savage 
delight  of  carrying  off  the  peasant's  scanty  meal  by  violence  was  more 
tempting  to  them  than  the  quiet  acquisition  of  a  larger  booty.  The 
owners  of  the  vast  estates  which  confiscation  had  accumulated  were 
absentees.  The  lands  were  let  to  sub-tenants  in  manifold  succession, 
each  of  whom  naturally  thought  that  he  had  as  good  a  title  to  live  at 
home  in  idleness,  as  the  chief  landlord  had  to  live  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  suppressors  of  commerce  and  manufactures  reduced  the  products  of 
the  soil  to  the  simplest  form, — wool  for  the  English  market  and  potatoes 
for  the  labourer.  All  between  these  two  was  imported.  Little  or  no  corn 
was  grown.  When  the  potato  crop  failed  there  was  always  a  famine. 
The  whole  country  was  being  turned  into  pasturage  for  sheep.  The 
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average  size  of  farms  was  nearly  a  thousand  acres.  Tillage  was  for- 
bidden in  the  leases.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign  the  Irish 
Parliament  sent  the  heads  of  a  bill  to  England,  in  which  the  cultivation 
of  a  small  proportion  of  each  farm  was  made  legal,  and  a  trifling  bounty 
on  corn  grown  for  exportation  was  recommended.  The  English  manufac- 
turers preferred  that  Ireland  should  grow  wool  for  them,  and  the  English 
farmers  and  landlords  did  not  approve  of  bringing  Irish  corn  to  compete 
with  their  own,  and  the  bill  was  in  effect  declined.^ 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws  the  wealthier  classes  conformed. 
Those  of  them  who  did  not  were  gradually  beaten  down  to  the  lowest 
level.  The  loutish  pride  of  the  Cromwellians  and  adventurers  held  the 
place  of  honour.  The  truest  men  of  Milesian  and  Norman  descent,  the 
pick  and  choice  of  the  aristocracy  of  both  countries,  who  were  true  to 
their  religion  and  their  sense  of  right,  became  labourers  and  mechanics, 
and  mingled  with  the  aboriginal  people.  They  carried  their  Christianity 
with  them — its  form  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance — and  as  in  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  the  peasantry  began  to  be  the  religious  teachers  and 
moral  rulers  of  the  nation.  Through  their  priests,  men  of  their  own 
blood,  they  governed  their  bishops,  who  had  no  great  laymen  to  fall 
back  upon. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  woollen  trade  a  tide  of  emigration  set 
towards  America,  which  ran  undiminished  for  many  years.  Irishmen 
were  foremost  and  most  efficient  among  the  founders  of  American 
independence.  At  a  later  time  vaster  floods  of  more  strictly  political 
emigrants  have  gone  to  occupy  the  fields  which  their  fathers  freed. 
Religion  is  the  claim  and  the  right  to  pronounce  judgment  on  law  and 
government.  In  an  age  when  God's  name  is  dwindling  to  an  echo  of 
man's  voice  from  the  clouds,  when  the  authority  of  natural  conscience  is 
studiously  killed,  when  arbitrary  human  government  is  the  only  standard 
of  right,  and  is  represented  to  the  multitude  only  by  the  law's  lowest 
officers,  and  when  all  educational  influence  is  passing  from  men  who 
strove  to  sway  the  powers  and  passions  of  the  soul  to  men  who  know 
only  of  nerves  and  tissues,  it  seems  a  providential  over-ruling  of  evil 
that  the  children  of  the  penal  time,  with  their  instinctive  religion  and 
their  indestructible  love  of  justice,  should  remain  and  abound  to 
reanimate  the  earth. 

A  distinction  between  Irish  Protestants  began  to  appear  about  this 
time.  The  old  settlers  were  identified  with  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  and  held  their  estates  without  any  feelings  of  uneasiness. 
The  possessors  of  the  lately  confiscated  lands  threw  all  their  terror  of 
dispossession,  all  their  pride  in  their  upstart  station,  all  their  fanatical 
religion,  and  all  their  perverted  zeal  for  liberty  into  political  worship 
of  King  William. 

The  eff'ect  produced  on  character  by  laws  that  entered  into  all 
relations  of  life,  and  forced  men  to  be  magnanimous  or  mean 
can  be  easily  conceived.  A  Catholic  could  not  legally  possess  a 
horse  worth  more  than  five  pounds.  A  Protestant  walked  up  to 
a  Catholic  who  rode  a  splendid  horse  on  a  racecourse,  ofiered  him 
five  pounds,  and  arrogantly  ordered  him  to  dismount.  The  gentleman 
dismounted,  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  shot  his  horse  through  the  brain  . 

^  Froude's  "  English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  398. 
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Another  seized  the  bridle  of  the  horse  he  wished  to  possess,  and  proffered 
the  legal  price.  The  rider  felled  the  man  to  the  earth.  When  brought 
before  a  magistrate  his  conduct  was  justified,  because  though  the  man 
might  demand  the  sale  of  the  horse,  he  had  no  right  to  take  possession 
of  the  bridle. 

The  Parliament  met  again  in  1697.  The  deficiencies  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  need  of  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest  and  encouraging 
Protestants  to  settle  in  the  country,  were  brought  before  them.  A  grant 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  made,  and  bills  were  passed 
forbidding  the  return  of  Irish  exiles,  and  for  the  better  suppression  of 
ejected  landowners  and  disbanded  soldiers  who  had  not  left  the  country 
and  were  known  as  rapparees  or  tories. 

No  pandering  to  their  fears,  no  gratification  of  their  jealous 
animosities,  sufi&ced  to  quench  the  instincts  of  independence  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.  A  bill  was  passed  in  England  relating  to  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  expressly  meant  to  have  effect  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment re-enacted  it  as  if  it  were  otherwise  invalid,  and  repudiated  the 
claim  involved  in  the  term  "imperial  crown  of  England"  by  using  the 
expression  "imperial  crown  of  Ireland."  In  1698  Molyneux,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  University,  published  a  w^ork  on  Ireland,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  perfect  and  reciprocal  independence  of  the  tw^o  kingdoms. 
The  English  Commons  declared  this  book  to  be  dangerous  to  the  sub- 
jection and  dependence  of  Ireland  on  England,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman. 

The  motives  of  all  oppressors  are  identical  when  carried  to  the  last 
analysis.  The  Irish  Parliament  reduced  the  Catholics  under  their 
power,  and  the  English  Parliament  the  Irish,  in  order  to  fill  or  save 
their  coffers.  William  was  constantly  importuning  his  Parliament  for 
grants  of  money  to  carry  on  his  wars.  In  1693  they  had  presented  an 
address,  requesting  an  enquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  lately 
forfeited  estates  had  been  disposed  of.  The  king  evaded  the  request  by 
a  prorogation.  They  now  by  an  unwarrantable  encroachment  on  the 
province  of  the  Irish  Parliament  appointed  a  commission  to  enquire 
how  far  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been  made  available  for  the  public 
service.  The  commissioners  reported  that  some  of  those  lands  had 
been  restored  to  Catholic  proprietors,  and  others  granted  by  the  king  to 
his  personal  friends.  A  grant  of  ninety-five  thousand  acres  had  been 
made  to  the  Countess  of  Orkney.  A  bill  of  resumption  easily  passed 
the  Lower  House,  and  was  sent  attached  to  a  money  bill  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  met  with  much  opposition.  It  was  finally  cai'ried,  and 
unwillingly  assented  to  by  William.  Those  who  had  purchased  any  of 
the  estates  were  left  to  recover  their  money  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
The  lands  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  sale,  and  though  they 
were  worth  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  they  produced  little  more 
than  a  third  of  that  sum.  The  proceeds  w^ere  swallowed  by  the 
expenses.  Petitions  were  presented  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
trustees,  but  the  Parliament  declared  them  false  and  malicious. 

The  isolated  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Ireland,  and  their 
extrusion  from  all  share  in  England's  commercial  prosperity,  led  them 
at  this  time  to  propose  a  union  with  England.    It  was  not  a  union  of 
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the  two  nations  that  was  contemplated,  but  a  union  between  the  Irish 
Protestant  faction  and  the  English  House  of  Commons,  whereby  the 
former  would  give  the  latter  a  closer  fellowship  in  their  own  ascendancy, 
and  receive  in  return  a  share  of  their  gains.  The  English  Parliament 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  ascendancy  they  possessed,  and  had  no 
desire  to  have  a  partner  in  their  profits,  so  they  rejected  the  proposal. 
Perhaps  they  preferred  to  superintend  the  suffocation  of  Irish  Catholicism 
from  a  greater  legislative  distance. 

Section  V. 

George  I.  came  to  the  throne  in  1714.  Parliament  became  supreme 
in  England,  the  Whigs  in  Parliament,  and  the  territorial  interest  in  the 
Whigs.  Trade  and  manufactures  flomnshed  under  a  landlord  Parlia- 
ment by  monopoly  and  continued  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
rural  population,  and  the  value  of  land  increased  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  trade.  The  people  had  as  yet  no  voice  to  make  heard.  In 
Ireland  the  people  were  the  Catholics,  and  the  ruling  class  was  united 
against  them  by  the  animosities  of  religion  which  supplied  the  lack  of 
coalescing  industrial  interests.  In  the  Parliament  of  1715  the  lords 
justices  recommended  in  their  speech  to  the  Houses  that  they 
should  advocate  such  unanimity  among  themselves  as  "at  once  to  put 
an  end  to  all  other  distinctions  in  Ireland  but  that  of  Protestant  and 
Papist."  The  Catholics  wwe  described  in  the  same  speech  as  "the 
common  enemy,"  and  all  who  sympathised  with  them  as  "  enemies  of 
the  Constitution." 

Jonathan  Swift,  a  churchman,  w^ho  had  filled  an  unofficial  position  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  party  contests  of  England,  but  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  and  so,  as  he  believed,  excluded  from  all  high  preferment,  was 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  He  w^as  the  intimate  friend  of  the  English  states- 
men who  had  intrigued  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  was 
consequently  supposed  to  be  a  partner  in  their  plot.  When  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  new  monarch,  he  was  hooted 
and  pelted  by  the  mob  of  Dublin,  and  his  life  w^as  put  in  danger  by  an 
Irish  nobleman,  who  attempted  to  ride  him  dow^n  on  the  public  highway, 
and  threatened  him  with  a  pistol.  Burning  with  rage  against  the 
injustice  which  the  misfortune  of  his  birth  brought  upon  him,  and  the 
defeat  of  his  political  friends  had  confirmed,  despising  the  country  on 
account  of  which  he  suffered,  and  incensed  with  the  country  which,  while 
acknowledging  his  great  abilities,  refused  to  honour  them  in  one  born  in 
Ireland,  he  threw  himself  into  the  ignoble  struggle  that  flickered  round 
him,  and  raised  it  by  his  genius  to  the  magnitude  of  a  national  contest. 
He  had  no  love  for  his  country,  and  he  never  entertained,  or  at  least 
expressed,  the  idea  that  the  demands  of  justice  applied  to  the  persecuted 
Catholics.  He  assailed  only  secondary  grievances,  but  as  he  mused  the 
fire  kindled,  and  the  darkened  heavens  that  covered  the  land  like  a 
dome  were  reddened  by  the  glare  of  his  rage.  If  may  be  that  he  acted 
on  calculation  when  he  kept  the  wrongs  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  out  of  sight.  There  are  usurpations  so  monstrous  that  to  seek 
their  redress  by  direct  appeal  would  be  an  insulting  and  exasperating 
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exposure.  There  are  sordid  and  interested  hatreds  so  fixed  that  the 
tongues  of  men  and  angels  inspired  by  love  would  provoke  only  a 
deadlier  rancour  against  victim  and  advocate  alike.  Swift  seemed  to 
concur  in  the  legal  degradation  of  his  Catholic  countrymen.  He  knew 
that  the  penal  laws  were  cruelly  enforced,  that  the  administrations  of 
their  clergy  were  denied  to  a  stripped  and  starved  people,  that  the 
clialice  of  mercy  was  dashed  from  the  nation's  dying  lips.  It  did  not 
seem  to  move  him.  He  fell  in  with  the  political  axioms  of  the  day  that 
the  Protestants  were  the  nation,  and  that  the  Catholics  were  exceptionally 
recoguisable  for  exaction,  but  invisible  and  imponderable  for  mercy  and 
justice.  For  it  was  a  settled  fiction  of  law  that  the  Catholics  were  non- 
existent. Lord  chancellors  and  chief  justices  pronounced  from  the  bench 
that  the  law  did  not  suppose  such  persons  to  exist  as  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.  Swift,  in  an  address  to  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  speaks 
of  the  Papists  in  the  third  person.  This,  as  has  been  said,  may  have 
been  only  prudence.  A  mountain  of  tyranny  lay  on  the  country,  and 
he  grappled  with  the  nearest  granite  points  that  crushed  into  her  vitals. 
But  to  understand  the  history  of  the  country  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
fact  tliat  Swift  reasoned  with  and  counselled  Protestants  only,  well 
knowing  that  all  power  and  all  responsibility  was  with  them.  His  first 
pamphlet  on  Irish  affairs,  his  Proposal  for  the  use  of  Irish  Manufacture, 
was  written  in  1720.  In  the  previous  year  an  appeal  had  been  made 
from  the  High  Court  of  Exchequer  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
decision  of  the  former  reversed.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  English 
Lords,  who  confirmed  the  original  judgment,  and  an  Act  was  passed  by 
the  English  Parliament  enacting  and  declaring  that  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  England  had  the  right,  full  power,  and  authority  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords  had  not  any  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  reverse  any  sentence  given 
in  any  court  in  that  kingdom.  Swift  takes  no  direct  notice  of  this 
enactment.  He  says  that  the  landlords,  that  is,  the  Protestant  landlords, 
were  everywhere  by  penal  clauses  absolutely  prohibiting  their  tenants 
from  ploughing,  one  effect  of  which  was  already  seen  in  the  pro- 
digious dearness  of  corn,  and  the  importation  of  it  from  London,  as 
the  cheaper  market,  and  that  those  politic  gentlemen  of  Ireland  had 
depopulated  vast  tracts  of  the  best  land,  for  the  feeding  of  sheep.  He  speaks 
of  the  smuggling  of  wool  to  France  as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  legitimate 
trade,  altogether  sanctioned  and  established  by  the  necessities  of 
the  case  against  the  unjustifiable  usurpations  of  England.  "  Our 
beneficial  traffic  of  wool  with  France  hath  been  our  only  support  for 
several  years  past,  furnishing  us  with  all  the  little  money  we  have  to 
pay  our  rents  and  go  to  market."  He  expostulates  with  the  country 
landlords  who,  by  unreasonable  screwing  and  racking  their  tenants  all 
over  the  kingdom,  had  already  reduced  the  miserable  people  to  a  worse 
condition  than  the  peasants  in  France,  or  the  vassals  in  Germany  and 
Poland ;  so  that  the  whole  species  of  substantial  farmers  would  in  a  few 
years  be  utterly  at  an  end.  It  was  pleasant,  he  says,  to  observe  these 
gentlemen  interfering  with  the  bishops  in  the  letting  of  their  revenues, 
at  the  very  instant  that  they  were  themselves  letting  their  own  land  to 
tlic  higliest  bidder  upon  short  leases,  and  sacrificing  their  oldest  tenants 
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for  a  penny  an  acre  advance.  He  makes  it  quite  plain  towards  the  end 
of  the  tract  what  class  he  addresses,  what  was  their  sin,  and  what  was 
the  cause  that  tempted  it.  "  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  (and  yet 
perhaps  I  know  well  enough)  that  slaves  have  a  natural  disposition  to  be 
tyrants,  and  that  when  my  betters  give  me  a  kick,  I  am  apt  to  revenge 
it  with  six  upon  my  footman ;  although,  perhaps,  he  may  be  an  honest 
and  diligent  fellow."  The  Protestant  rulers  and  landlords  were  slaves 
to  England,  and  therefore  they  tyrannised  in  a  sixfold  degree  on  the 
Irish  Catholics,  who  very  probably  were  honest  and  industrious  men. 
"Whoever  travels,"  he  adds,  "this  country,  and  observes  the  face  of 
nature,  or  the  faces  and  habits  and  dwellings  of  the  natives,  will  hardly 
think  himself  in  a  land  where  law,  religion,  and  common  humanity  are 
professed."  The  remedy  he  proposes  is  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  pass  a  resolution  against  wearing  any  cloth  or  stuff  in  their  families 
which  was  not  of  home  growth  and  manufacture  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  to 
exclude  all  silks,  velvets,  calicoes,  and  other  female  fopperies  ;  and  that  the 
ladies  should  be  content  with  Irish  stuffs  for  the  furniture  of  their 
houses,  for  gowns  and  petticoats  for  themselves  and  their  daughters.  He 
mentions  with  approval  a  current  observation  that  Ireland  would  never 
be  happy  until  a  law  were  made  for  burning  everything  that  came  from 
England,  except  their  people  and  their  coals,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  as 
to  the  former  he  would  not  be  sorry  if  they  stayed  at  home,  and  as  fo¥ 
the  latter  he  hoped  in  a  little  time  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  them. 

The  whole  point  and  value  of  this  tract  depends  on  its  close  applica- 
tion to  the  class  for  whose  instruction  it  was  written.  It  was  not  written 
for  the  Catholics,  because  they  were  not  the  landlords  of  the  country,  nor 
did  they  compose  the  Parliament ;  nor  w^as  it  written  for  the  peasantry, 
because  they  did  not  use  stuffs  for  their  furniture,  nor  silks  and  velvets, 
nor  staylaces,  nor  scarlet  and  gold  lace.  Swift  meant  to  imply  that  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  Parliament  and  landlords,  and 
was  ruined  by  their  neglect.  They  were  the  men  who,  although  they  were 
slaves  to  England,  had  it  in  their  power  to  deal  mercifully  with  their 
tenants,  and  encourage  home  manufactures.  Yet  the  interpretation  and 
comment  of  Mr.  Froude^  is  that  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  and  chiefly 
the  peasantry,  were  altogether  in  fault,  because  they  did  not  rise  above 
repressive  laws,  and  maintain  a  voluntary  independence  and  prosperity 
by  moral  forces  only.  He  commences  by  asserting  that  wherever  any 
signs  of  good  cultivation  can  be  seen  in  the  country  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  are  the  work  of  English  colonists.  But  the  majority  of  them 
became  reckless,  and  "  the  peasantry  took  to  whiskey  drinking  and 
Whiteboyism."  "Fettered  with  restrictions,  robbed  of  her  markets, 
blockaded  round  with  prohibitions,  he  (Swift)  saw  that,  if  her  people 
were  worthy  of  her,  Ireland  might  still  be  sufficient  for  herself,  and,  out 
of  her  own  resources,  might  develope  her  own  industry.  England  might 
lay  a  veto  on  every  healthy  effort  of  Parliamentary  legislation  ;  but 
England  could  not  touch  the  self-made  laws  which  the  conscience  and 
spirit  of  the  nation  might  impose  upon  themselves.  By  their  own 
energy  the  Irish  might  still,  if  they  chose,  rise  superior  to  their 
miseries,  and,  by  their  success,  inflict  the  bitterest  humiliation  on  their 

1  "  English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  499. 
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tyrant.  England  might  close  their  ports,  reject  their  tillage  bills,  dis- 
courage the  legislative  efforts  for  the  better  management  of  their  lands ; 
but  she  could  not  prevent  them  from  ploughing  their  own  fields,  wearing 
their  own  frieze  jerkins,  and  buying  and  selling  among  themselves."^ 
Swift  did  not  write  of  the  nation  or  the  Irish,  including  the  peasantry, 
when  he  recommended  native  industry.  He  referred  only  to  the 
Protestant  landlords  and  legislators.  He  knew  well  that  the  tenants 
conld  not  possibly  thrive  without  the  consent  of  the  landlords.  He  did 
not  propose  that  they  should  give  up  silks  and  velvets  for  home  stuffs. 
What  he  said  of  them  was  that  they  were  rack  rented,  sacrificed  for  a 
penny  advance  in  rent,  and  on  the  eve  of  annihilation.  Yet  Mr.  Froude 
not  only  includes  the  whole  nation  in  the  responsibility,  but  throws  the 
special  onus  on  the  tillers  of  the  soil  whom  England  could  not  prevent 
from  ''ploughing  their  own  fields,  wearing  their  own  frieze  jerkins." 
Why,  Swift  had  just  complained  that  they  were  prevented  from 
ploughing  their  own  fields,  not  by  England,  but  by  their  Protestant 
landlords  ;  and  rack-rented  to  rags  and  starvation,  not  by  England,  but 
by  their  landlords,  who  were  content  to  be  slaves  to  England  on  the 
express  condition  that  they  w^ere  allowed  to  be  tyrants  to  their  miserable, 
suffering,  and  hopeless  Catholic  tenantry.  Mr.  Froude  means  to  insinuate 
that  the  Irish  peasantry  of  the  present  day  might  by  industry  and  energy 
triumph  over  unfavourable  conditions,  just  as  the  peasantry  of  Swift's  day 
might  have  done.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  Sw^ift's  own  words,  that 
the  peasantry  of  his  day  could  not  possibly  do  anything  of  the  kind; 
that  the  greater  their  energy,  the  greater  the  certainty  of  their  being 
ejected  from  their  farms  ;  and  that  in  fact  they  were  sixfold  more  slaves 
to  the  landlords  than  the  landlords  were  to  England,  if  earth  can  contain 
a  more  abject  slave  than  he  who  plays  the  tyrant  by  delegated  power. 

This  habit  of  violently  introducing  the  alleged  vices  of  the  peasantry 
to  avert  the  blow  of  condemnation  from  the  responsible  classes,  constantly 
appears  through  Mr.  Fronde's  pages.  Its  exposure  is  all  that  is  required 
to  render  liis  history  a  most  valuable  one.  With  a  sensitiveness  for 
which  every  allowance  must  be  made,  he  recoils  from  striking  the  guilty, 
and  as  his  anger  is  so  great  that  he  must  strike  somew^here,  he  strikes 
the  innocent.  Looking  on  the  miscreations  of  Ireland,  magnified  by  his 
remorse,  he  says  in  his  heart  that  England's  adverse  legislation  has  the 
power  of  a  curse,  and  that  his  country  may  create  evil  for  her  glory. 
England's  truest  sons  and  best  friends  repudiate  such  a  glory,  and  deny 
such  a  power.  In  a  previous  chapter  he  distinctly  and  justly  distributes 
the  blame  of  Irish  misgovernment.  "  This  responsibility  for  the  mis- 
management of  Ireland  must  be  divided  equally  between  England  and 
the  Irish  colony.  With  a  perversity  of  misunderstanding,  whatever 
salutary  measure  England  recommended  the  Irish  Parliament  thwarted. 
When  the  Irish  Parliament  saw^  their  way  clearly,  England  was  wilfully 
blind,  or  deliberately  cruel."-  After  the  responsibility  had  been  thus 
equally  divided  and  exhausted  one  would  suppose  the  matter  was  at 
an  end.  But,  no;  "The  Irish  peasant  was  indolent."  The  so-called 
indolence  of  the  peasant,  which  was  merely  his  standing  wearily  in  the 

»  Froude's  "  English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  500. 
-  "  English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  393. 
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market  place  till  somebody  hired  him,  is  thus  at  one  time  treated  as  an 
ancestral  vice,  and  at  another  as  a  dependent  consequence,  until  the 
confusion  runs  into  the  flattest  of  self  contradictions.  "  They  grew  up 
in  compulsory  idleness,  encouraged  once  more  in  their  inherited  dislike 
of  labour."  If  they  disliked  labour,  their  idleness  could  not  be  compul- 
sory. There  is  no  less  indolent  a  being  on  earth  than  an  Irish  peasant. 
His  only  utterance  through  cycles  of  misrule  is  a  prayer  that  he  may  be 
permitted  to  labour.  His  only  request  now  is  that  he  may  have  some- 
thing to  labour  on,  that  will  prove  his  labovir  by  its  fruits.  He  does  not 
like  to  spend  his  life  winding  a  prison  crank,  or  turning  a  treadmill  for 
victims  with  whom  he  may  at  any  moment  be  called  to  change  places. 
He  never  settles  into  a  contented  tramp.  When  he  goes  to  a  climate 
where  the  blossom  labour  is  the  joyous  prelude  to  the  fruit  reward,  on 
the  instant,  like  Aaron's  rod  in  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  he  brings  forth 
buds,  and  blooms  blossoms,  and  yields  almonds.  When  men  from  other 
lands  where  industry  is  encouraged  settle  in  Ireland,  where  industry  is 
always  discouraged,  they  cannot  compete  with  the  love  of  labour  that 
has  never  slumbered  in  the  native  peasant's  arm.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  several  small  colonies  of  German  and  French 
Protestants  were  brought  over  by  a  few  landlords,  aided  by  government 
grants.  Sixty  years  after,  Arthur  Young  describes  their  settlements. 
"  They  had  houses  built  for  them ;  plots  of  land  assigned  to  each  at  a 
rent  of  favour,  were  assisted  in  stock,  and  all  of  them  with  leases  for 
lives  from  the  head  landlord.  The  poor  Irish  are  very  rarely  treated  in 
this  manner  ;  when  they  are  they  work  much  greater  improvements  than 
common  among  these  Germans."  The  Irishman's  love  of  labour  is  so 
intense,  he  strikes  his  spade  so  deep  into  the  soil,  he  seems  so  much  at 
home  in  his  work,  and  surrounds  himself  with  such  evidence  of  his  power 
to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  that  he  is  a  challenge  and  a  terror 
to  the  man  who  claims  his  farm  and  the  heavens  above  it  as  his  exclusive 
property. 

But  is  it  true  that  a  people  can  defy  prohibitive  laws,  and  flourish  in 
spite  of  enactments  made  expressly  to  prevent  them  from  flourishing  1 
Can  prosperity  be  smuggled  like  wool  or  brandy  1  If  so,  what  is  the  use 
of  governments  1  And  if  a  bad  government  may  be  ignored  as  unable 
to  do  evil,  a  just  government  may  still  more  be  dispensed  with  as  need- 
less to  do  good.  Such  is  the  conclusion  which  the  logical  desperation  of 
the  advocacy  of  injustice  suggests.  It  suggests  this,  or  the  alternative 
conclusion  that  England's  impatience  of  bad  laws,  her  desire  for  good 
laws,  her  watchful  struggles  for  religious  freedom,  her  fight  for  reform, 
have  been  all  useless  labour,  since  her  greatness  might  have  been 
achieved  by  the  self  made  laws  of  conscience.  Such  is  the  lesson  that 
is  taught  to  Englishmen  by  the  defenders  of  mis-government  in  Ireland. 

An  address  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  was  sent  forth  by 
Bishop  Berkley  in  1749.^  It  abounds  with  the  harshest  censures  and 
the  most  contemptuous  invectives  against  the  "  aborigines  "  of  Ireland. 
We  are  reminded  as  we  read  it  of  the  "  Hiberionaces  "  of  St.  Patrick's 
time  and  the  "conquest-privileged  Scoti."^    The  bishop  throws  all  the 

^  "  A  Word  to  the  Wise."    Berkeley's  Works,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  437. 
2  See  p.  17. 
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blame  of  the  woes  that  devastated  the  country  on  the  indigenous  in- 
dolence of  the  natives.  This  most  amiable  and  virtuous  of  men  has 
furnished  a  pretext  by  the  authority  of  his  name,  for  unlimited  prejudice 
and  injustice.  With  scarcely  needed  caution  he  commences  with  a 
proviso  that  "  whatever  is  said  must  be  so  taken  as  not  to  reflect  on 
persons  of  rank  and  education,"  or  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Irish  were  driven  out  of  their  homes  and 
reduced  from  rank  and  wealth  to  penury,  and  Berkeley  rebukes  them  for 
not  dwelling  contentedly  in  their  cabins,  and  for  not  instantly  conform- 
ing in  spirit  to  their  altered  circumstances.  He  ascribes  their  wandering 
propensities  to  their  Scythian  descent,  and  their  pride  to  their  Spanish 
descent.  He  introduces  a  saying  of  negroes  in  the  English  plantations 
that  if  "  negro  was  not  negro  Irishman  would  be  negro."  The  negroes 
had  seen  youths  and  maidens  kidnapped  and  torn  from  Ireland,  as  they 
themselves  had  been  kidnapped  and  torn  from  Africa,  and  treated  as 
they  were  treated,  and  they  found  a  kind  of  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  their  wrongs  were  not  attributable  to  their  colour,  since  if  black 
men  did  not  exist  there  were  white  men  whom  their  white  masters 
would  capture  and  chain  and  flog.  It  was  no  doubt  concealed  from 
them  that  Englishmen  were  enslaved^  indiscriminately  with  Irishmen, 
or  they  might  have  given  a  keener  point  to  their  proverb  by  carrying 
it  a  step  farther.^  Berkeley  applied  the  saying  that  denoted  the 
cannibal  omnivorousness  of  the  slave  owner,  to  the  abject  condition  of 
the  slave  ;  as  if  the  negro  would  assert  his  own  abjectness.  Mr.  Froude 
represents  the  saying  of  the  plantations  as  "the  world's  bye-word."'^ 
There  was  not  a  court,  an  army,  or  a  university  in  the  world  except  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  plantations,  where  the  name  of  Irishman  was 
not  held  in  honour.  Berkeley  calls  on  the  Catholic  clergy  to  rouse 
their  people  from  sloth  in  return  for  "  the  lenity  and  indulgence  of  the 
government."  "There  is  small  encouragement,  say  you,  for  them  to 
build  upon  another's  land,  wherein  they  have  only  a  temporary  interest. 
To  which  I  answer  that  life  itself  is  but  temporary."  Life  is  short,  and 
therefore  the  Irish  tenant  should  employ  each  shining  hour  in  gathering 
honey  for  his  master,  in  order  to  hasten  the  stifling  termination  of  his 
toils.  **  It  will  be  said,  the  hardness  of  the  landlord  crushes  the  industry 
of  the  tenant.  But  if  rent  be  high,  and  the  landlord  rigorous,  there  is 
the  more  need  of  industry  in  the  tenant."  Such  are  the  Bishop's  argu- 
ments and  incentives  to  industry.  He  w^as  one  of  those  who  maintained 
that  absolute  unlimited  non-resistance,  or  passive  obedience,  was  due  to 
the  supreme  civil  power  wherever  placed  in  any  nation.  Human  laws 
must  be  allowed  to  produce  ruin  or  misery,  because  God  does  not 
change  his  laws,  although  they  produce  plague,  famine,  inundations, 
and  earthquakes.*  This  view  he  either  published  on  behalf  of  the 
Hanover  line,  or  if  he  meant  it  in  support  of  the  Stuarts,  he  accepted  a 
bishopric  from  their  supplanters.  It  is  hard  to  have  to  call  Berkeley  a 
time-server,  but  it  would  be  harder  still  to  call  his  time-service  truth. 

^  See  Macaulay,  Vol.  I. ,  p.  645. 

2  Carte's  "Collection  of  Letters,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  177, 

3  Froude's  "  English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  I.,  \\  50S. 
*"  Works,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  107. 
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His  amiability  was  confined  to  his  class,  and  his  virtue  took  the  lower 
range  of  censuring  the  defensive  vices  of  the  slave,  and  not  the  higher 
one  of  condemning  the  aggressive  vices  of  the  tyrant.  He  took  exactly 
the  opposite  course  to  that  of  his  Master.  And  yet  in  one  softly 
whispered  sentence  he  refutes  and  recalls  all  his  charges.  "  If  the  same 
gentle  spirit  of  sloth  did  not  soothe  our  squires  as  well  as  peasants,  one 
would  imagine  there  should  be  no  idle  hands  among  us."  The  whole 
truth  is  here  told,  but  it  is  muffled  to  a  lullaby.  Laziness,  for  which 
no  epithet  is  savage,  no  description  disgusting,  enough,  when  it  haunts 
the  beggared  Irishman,  is  transformed  into  an  ethereal  spirit  when  it 
floats  with  moveless  pinion  over  "our  squires."  The  sentence  is 
pronounced  on  one  side,  the  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  other. 
Unhappily  men  are  more  impressed  by  the  penalty  than  by  the  guilt. 

Civilised  and  advancing  countries  differ  from  ignorant  and  stationary 
ones,  mainly  in  the  refusal  of  the  subject  classes  to  bend  before  increas- 
ing exaction,  and  to  toil  the  harder  in  proportion  to  the  ever-increasing 
burthen  laid  on  them.  Where  labourers  accept  the  will  of  their 
lords  as  final  and  unquestionable,  neither  lord  nor  labourer  has  any 
margin  for  progress.  Turkish  or  Chinese  stagnation  is  the  result. 
There  are  two  natural  methods  by  which  opposition  may  be  made  to  the 
perpetual  absorption  by  landlords  and  others  of  the  increasing  produc- 
tiveness of  toil — active  resistance  and  idleness.  The  idleness  of  the 
people  of  which  Berkeley  complained  was  the  single  obstacle  to  the 
eternal  and  irredeemable  degradation  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes.  In  England  the  same  conditions  had  long  existed. 
The  peasant  first  resisted  the  Normans  by  assassination.  He  afterwards 
resisted  by  sturdy  beggary.  He  now  resists  by  organised  strikes.  When 
Berkeley  wrote  the  cost  of  relieving  the  poor  in  England  was  more  than 
half  a  million  :  when  the  century  closed  it  was  over  four  millions. 

Section  VI. 

In  1723  an  occasion  offered  that  called  forth  and  permitted  the  full 
exercise  of  Swift's  power.  The  country  had  been  for  some  time  incon- 
venienced by  a  scarcity  of  copper  coin,  and  applications  to  England  for 
liberty  to  supply  the  want  by  a  fresh  coinage  were  unsuccessful.  An 
Englishman  named  Wood  proposed  to  contract  for  the  coinage  of  a 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds  worth  of  halfpennies  and  farthings, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendall,  his  proposal  was  accepted. 
The  two  houses  voted  addresses  to  the  Crown  charging  the  patentee  with 
fraud,  and  complaining  that  the  circulation  of  the  debased  coin  would  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  revenue  and  commerce  of  the  country.  The 
entire  current  money  of  the  kingdom  amounted  at  that  time  to  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  proportion  of  copper  to  gold  and  silver 
would  be  so  great  that  the  former  would  enter  into  all  payments,  and 
displace  the  latter,  while  the  baseness  of  the  metal  rendered  it  easy  and 
cheap  to  be  counterfeited.  Swift  snatched  at  the  opportunity,  and 
making  Wood's  halfpence  the  symbol  of  the  authority  from  which  they 
emanated,  insisted  that  they  were  about  to  cause  the  country's  ruin. 
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He  wrote  a  series  of  letters  known  as  Drapier's  Letters,  from  the  signa- 
ture which  they  bore,  in  one  of  which  he  solemnly  declares  that  he  will 
suffer  the  most  ignominious  death  rather  than  submit  to  receive  those 
coins,  unless  they  be  forced  on  him  by  the  law  of  his  own  country.  In 
another  he  boldly  states  that  this  was  a  grievance  beyond  the  power  of 
the  English  minister  to  redress,  that  the  remedy  was  in  their  own  hands, 
and  that  they  are  and  ought  to  be  as  free  a  people  as  their  brethren  in 
England.  Throughout  the  controversy  he  carefully  avoids  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Catholics.  He  expressly  disowns  their  co-operation. 
Yet  he  immediately  became  the  most  popular  man  in  Ireland,  and  the 
authorities  as  speedily  saw  in  his  popularity  a  tendency  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Warnings  were  sent  to  England  that 
intimacies  were  springing  up  between  Jacobites  and  Whigs,  who  before 
had  no  correspondence  with  each  other,  and  Swift,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  subjected  to  the  spy  system,  was  watched  with  stricter  espion- 
age during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  England  about  this  time.  A  cry 
arose  against  the  Catholics  :  a  number  of  resolutions  against  evasions  of 
the  penal  laws,  and  a  bill  rendering  priests  liable  to  castration,  were 
passed.  The  English  Parliament  rejected  this  bill  on  the  remonstrance, 
it  is  said,  of  some  great  foreign  ecclesiastics. 

On  the  accession  of  George  11. ,  Catholics  either  feeling  the  incipient 
stirrings  of  civil  life,  or  remembering  the  consequences  of  their  neglect 
in  the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  presented  a  humble  con- 
gratulatory address  testifying  their  unalterable  loyalty.  Its  receipt  was 
not  acknowledged,  nor  was  it  ever  known  whether  it  reached  its  destina- 
tion. This  faint  symptom  of  vitality,  added  to  the  threatened  union  of 
the  Catholics  with  the  Parliamentary  party  who  asserted  the  rights  of 
the  country,  roused  the  fears  of  Government.  A  bill  was  rapidly  passed 
through  both  Houses  and  received  the  royal  assent,  enacting  that  no 
Papist  should  be  admitted  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  members  qf 
parliament,  or  at  the  elections  of  magistrates  for  cities  or  corporate 
towns. 

The  Earl  of  Clanrickarde,  who  had  conformed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  petitioned  for  the  restoration  of  his  estates,  and  was  graciously 
heard  by  the  king.  The  friends  of  the  English  interest  in  the  Commons 
voted  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  in  which  they  assured  him  that  they 
would  be  always  ready  to  defend  his  right  to  the  crown  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  which  nothing  could  enable  them  so  effectually  to  do  as  the 
enjoyment  of  those  estates  which  had  been  the  forfeitures  of  the  rebel- 
lious Irish  Papists,  and  were  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  kingdom.  The  force  of  so  significant  a  remonstrance  was 
felt,  and  the  king  assured  the  Commons  that  he  would  for  the  future 
discourage  all  such  applications.  Soon  after  a  similar  claim  was  made 
by  Lord  Clancarty,  and  was  similarly  defeated.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Protestants  was  given  on  the  stipulation  that  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
the  estates  of  the  Catholics.  In  1727  certain  Catholics  applied  to  the 
king  for  the  reversion  of  outlawries  which  reduced  them  to  beggary.  In 
preparing  the  documents  putting  forth  their  claims,  legal  assistance  had 
necessarily  been  employed.  A  bill  was  sent  to  England,  and  in  1734 
was  passed  into  law,  that  no  one  should  practise  as  a  solicitor  who  had 
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not  been  a  Protestant  from  his  fourteenth  year,  or  unless  he  had  been 
five  years  articled  to  some  clerk  in  Chancery  in  England  or  Ireland.^ 

The  deeper  and  more  established  was  the  depression  of  the  Catholics 
the  better  use  could  Swift  make  of  them  in  his  ambiguous  style  of 
reasoning.  The  dissenters  petitioned  for  some  relief  from  the  disabilities 
to  which  they  had  voluntarily  submitted  rather  than  embarrass  the 
Government  in  its  measures  against  the  Catholics.  Swift  assuming 
the  prostration  of  the  Catholics  to  be  as  much  an  immutable  principle 
in  English  government  as  the  author  of  the  Analogy  assumes  the  laws 
of  natural  religion  to  be  in  the  divine  government,  conclusively  showed 
that  there  was  not  a  single  plea  that  could  be  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
dissenters  which  could  not  be  urged  with  far  greater  force  on  behalf  of 
Catholics.  Several  Catholic  writers  have  supposed  that  he  was  seriously 
arguing  on  their  side.  There  is  no  doubt  about  his  meaning  when  he 
describes  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  The  wanton  destruction 
of  timber,  making  the  sites  of  ancient  forests  bare  and  desolate ;  the 
exorbitant  raising  of  rents  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  made  on 
the  lands,  reducing  the  tenants  to  the  condition  of  slaves  ;  the  prevalence 
of  absenteeism  ;  the  turning  of  large  tracts  of  country  into  sheep  pastures, 
were  all  exposed  by  him  with  bitterest  condemnation.  In  1729  he 
wrote  a  Modest  Proposal  for  relieving  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  by  dis- 
posing of  their  children,  and  taking  them  off  their  hands.  He  calculated 
the  number  of  the  children  of  poor  parents,  and  asks  how  they  are  to  be 
reared  and  provided  for.  "  We  cannot  employ  them  in  handicraft  or 
agriculture,"  he  says,  "  since  building  houses  in  the  country,  or  cultivating 
land,  was  a  thing  not  practised."  He  proposes,  therefore,  that  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them  should  be  offered  for  sale  to  persons  of  quality  and 
fortune  throughout  the  kingdom  to  be  killed,  cooked  and  eaten.  He 
grants  that  this  food  will  be  somewhat  dear,  but  it  will  be  on  that 
account  the  more  fit  for  landlords,  who,  as  they  have  already  devoured 
most  of  the  parents,  seem  to  have  the  best  title  to  the  children.  As  to 
the  aged,  diseased,  or  maimed,  there  was  no  need  for  uneasiness,  because 
it  was  well  known  that  they  were  every  day  dying  and  rotting  by  cold 
and  famine,  and  filth  and  vermin ;  while  the  young  labourers  could  not 
get  work,  and  consequently  were  pining  away  for  want  of  nourishment 
to  such  a  degree  that  if  they  were  accidentally  hired  to  common  labour 
they  had  not  strength  to  perform  it.  The  advantages  of  the  measure 
he  proposed  are,  he  says,  obvious.  The  number  of  Papists  who  stay  at 
home  to  help  the  Pretender  while  so  many  good  Protestants  leave  the 
country  will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  poorer  tenants  will  have  some- 
thing valuable  of  their  own,  which  by  law  may  be  made  liable  to  a 
distress,  and  help  to  pay  their  landlord's  rent,  their  corn  and  cattle 
being  already  seized,  and  money  a  thing  unknown.^  In  anticipation 
of  objections  he  observes  that  his  remedy  is  calculated  for  the 
one  individual  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  for  no  other  that  ever 
was,  is,  or  can  be,  upon  earth.  Therefore,  he  says,  let  no  one 
talk  to  me  of  other  expedients,  of  taxing  our  absentees  at  five 
shillings  a  pound;  of  using  neither  clothes  nor  household  furniture, 

1  Froude's  "English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  577. 

2  See  Arthur  Young's  "  Tour  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  68. 
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except  what  is  of  our  own  growth  and  manufacture;  of  utterly- 
rejecting  the  materials  and  instruments  that  promote  foreign  luxury ;  of 
curing  the  expensiveness  of  pride,  vanity,  idleness,  and  gambling  in  our 
women,  and  of  introducing  a  vein  of  parsimony,  prudence,  and  temper- 
ance ;  of  learning  to  love  our  country,  in  the  want  of  which  we  differ 
even  from  the  Laplanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  Topinamboo ;  of  quiet- 
ing our  animosities  and  factions,  nor  acting  like  the  Jews,  who  were 
murdering  one  another  at  the  very  moment  their  city  was  taken ;  of 
being  a  little  cautious  not  to  sell  our  country  and  consciences  for  nothing ; 
of  teaching  landlords  to  have  at  least  one  degree  of  mercy  towards  their 
tenants ;  lastly,  of  putting  a  spirit  of  honesty,  industry,  and  skill  into 
our  shopkeepers,  who,  if  a  resolution  could  now  be  taken  to  buy  only 
our  native  goods,  would  immediately  unite  to  cheat  and  exact  upon  us 
in  the  price,  the  measure,  and  the  goodness.  The  design  of  the  treatise 
is  shown  in  the  enumeration  of  those  expedients,  amoug  which,  it  may 
be  observed,  the  increased  laboriousness  of  the  peasantry  has  no  place. 
They  furnish  the  only  alternative  to  his  present  proposal.  He  concludes 
by  requesting  those  politicians  who  dislike  his  overture  to  ask  the  parents 
of  beggars  by  profession,  and  the  farmers,  cottagers,  and  labourers  who 
are  beggars  in  fact,  whether  they  would  not,  at  this  day,  think  it  a 
greater  happiness  to  have  been  sold  for  food  at  a  year  old,  and  thereby 
have  avoided  such  a  perpetual  scene  of  misfortunes  as  they  have  since 
gone  through,  by  the  oppressions  of  landlords,  the  impossibility  of  pay- 
ing rent  without  money  or  trade,  the  want  of  common  sustenance,  with 
neither  house  nor  clothes  to  cover  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  the  most  inevitable  prospect  of  entailing  the  like  or  greater 
miseries  upon  their  breed  for  ever. 

The  opposition  of  Swift  compelled  the  cancelling  of  Wood's  patent. 
A  victory  was  won  over  England,  but  of  more  moment  than  the  victory 
was  the  tendency  to  union  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the 
bolder  spirit  of  independence  that  had  been  developed  in  the  coiirse  of 
the  contest.  The  dawn  of  a  policy  of  a  separate  and  corrupting  con- 
ciliation of  Protestants  and  Catholics  by  England  may  soon  be  perceived. 

Section  VII. 

Three  distinct  threads  of  struggle  may  be  discerned  appearing  and 
reappearing  in  the  confusion  of  Irish  affairs.  The  peasants  were  cling- 
ing desperately  to  the  land  for  their  lives.  The  educated  Catholics  were 
seeking  for  relief  and  a  recognised  place  in  the  constitution  of  their 
country.  The  Protestant  Parliament  was  growing  towards  independence. 
The  Parliament  gained  its  special  object  in  1782,  sold  it  in  1800,  and  left 
the  larger  quest  of  freedom  to  mingle  with  the  strife  of  the  peasants  and 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  The  latter  won  the  principle  of  their 
religious  liberty  in  1829,  and  carried  it  to  complete  success  in  1869. 
The  struggle  of  the  peasants  still  continues. 

The  land  monopoly  had  now  for  some  time  been  drawing  lines  of 
defence  around  its  original  violent  occupation.  From  the  time  of  the 
Norman  invasion  of  England  it  had  obstructed  the  discussion  of  its 
claims  by  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  jargon,  the  knowledge  of  which 
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was  declared  to  be  indispensable  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  its 
merits.  Whoever  strove  to  master  it  lost  all  comprehension  of  the  real 
subject,  and  was  only  introduced  into  a  labyrinth  of  legal  subtleties  and 
counterfeit  rights.  He  entered  into  a  dark  cavern,  in  whose  intricacies 
he  went  astray,  and  growing  accustomed  to  the  artificial  light,  which 
shone  brighter  in  his  eyes  as  he  forgot  the  light  of  heaven,  he  became 
the  slave  of  the  darkness  which  he  hoped  to  dissipate.  We  have  seen 
how  the  landlords  of  England,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.,  made  themselves  exclusive  owners  of  the  soil,  by  a  short  and  sum- 
mary process,  undelayed  by  the  endless  tortuosities  without  which  the 
reversal  or  modification  of  the  procedure  is  now  said  to  be  wholly  impos- 
sible. Having  seized  the  right  to  exact  whatever  sums  of  money  they 
pleased  for  the  use  of  lands  in  the  production  of  the  food  of  the  country, 
from  the  toilers  who  had  been  the  true  owners,  they  got  rid  of  their  own 
obligations  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  paying  in  lieu  of 
them  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  was  to  come  not 
out  of  their  own  purses,  but  from  the  general  excise.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  they  passed  a  law  enacting  that  no  person  should  be  deemed 
qualified  to  represent  a  county  in  Parliament  unless  he  possessed  an 
estate  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  a  borough,  unless  he  possessed  a 
qualification  of  half  that  sum.  The  design  of  this  bill  was  to  exclude 
traders  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  lodge  the  legislative  power 
with  landowners  only.  They  thus  got  possession  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
only  authority  by  which  that  possession  could  be  affected. 

In  Ireland  the  Protestants  got  the  land  into  their  hands  through 
confiscations  and  the  treacherous  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
They  introduced  the  English  land  laws,  with  their  unlimited  power  over 
the  tenant,  and  their  all  but  nominal  evasion  of  the  dues  of  landlords  to 
the  Crown.  They  guarded  themselves  in  their  unjust  tenure  by  passing 
penal  laws,  which  rendered  the  Catholics  legally  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting or  acquiring  estates.  When  the  Catholics  endeavoured  through 
the  justice  of  the  monarch  to  obtain  the  revision  of  outlawries,  and 
employed  lawyers  of  their  own  persuasion  to  prepare  the  necessary 
papers,  the  Commons,  by  laws  of  continuously  increasing  severity, 
forbade  Catholics  to  practise  as  lawyers.  Men  were  still  found  to 
struggle  for  their  properties.  Eighty-seven  suits  were  commenced  for 
the  recovery  of  lands  unjustly  confiscated.  The  Commons  passed  a 
resolution  denouncing  all  those  proceedings  as  a  disturbance  of  the  com- 
mon w^eal,  and  declaring  all  who  instituted  such  suits,  or  acted  in  them 
as  lawyer  or  solicitor,  to  be  public  enemies.  Such  were  the  methods  by 
which  the  sanctity  of  the  rights  of  landlords  w^as  created. 

Yet  if  the  land  question  be  regarded  apart  from  the  intentional 
obscuration  of  lawyers,  its  natural  rights  are  as  simple  as  those  of  the 
Christian  to  worship  his  God  in  freedom,  or  of  a  nation  to  be  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  relaxation  of  the  powers 
of  government  in  England  or  Ireland  there  has  not  been  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  anarchy,  or  spoliation  of  other  men's  goods.  The 
characteristic  resort  has  been  to  the  quiet  tilling  of  a  piece  of  land  which 
the  cultivator  considered  his  own,  with  an  instinct  like  that  of  the  child 
w^ho  plants  a  flower  in  a  border  and  calls  it  his  garden.    To  plant  and 
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SOW  comes  next  to  the  right  to  breathe.  They  who  deny  the  right  of 
men  to  till  the  soil  of  England  or  Ireland  also  formally  and  practically 
deny  their  right  to  breathe  the  air  of  England  or  Ireland.  They  bid 
them  to  go  and  breathe  in  some  other  part  of  the  universe.  Swift's 
straightforward  common  sense,  though  he  spoke  in  words  of  savage 
irony,  saw  right  through  the  unnatural  claims  of  landlords,  as  through 
empty  space,  when  he  beheld  the  people  dying  of  want.  Title  deeds  did 
not  obstruct  his  vision.  Bishop  Berkeley,  when  he  put  his  views  in  the 
form  of  queries,  had  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  causes  that  desolated 
his  country  with  famine  and  pestilence.  He  asks  whether  there  be  upon 
earth  any  Christian  or  civilised  people  so  beggarly,  wretched,  and  desti- 
tute as  the  common  Irish  ?  Whether,  nevertheless,  there  is  any  other 
people  whose  wants  may  more  easily  be  supplied  from  home  ?  Whether, 
if  there  was  a  wall  of  brass  a  thousand  cubits  high  round  this  kingdom, 
our  natives  might  not  nevertheless  (he  meant  therefore)  live  cleanly  and 
comfortably,  till  the  land  and  reap  the  fruits  of  it  1  Whether  a  foreigner 
could  imagine  that  one  half  of  the  people  were  starving,  in  a  country 
which  sent  out  such  plenty  of  provisions  1  Whether  it  is  possible  the 
country  should  be  well  improved  while  our  beef  is  exported  and  our 
labourers  live  upon  potatoes'?  Whether  trade  be  not  then  on  a  right 
footing  when  foreign  commodities  are  imported  only  in  exchange  for 
domestic  superfluities  1  Whether  the  quantities  of  beef,  butter,  wool, 
and  leather  exported  from  this  island  can  be  reckoned  the  superfluities 
of  a  country,  where  there  are  so  many  natives  naked  and  famished  1 
Whether  a  great  quantity  of  sheep  walks  be  not  ruinous  to  a  country, 
rendering  it  waste  and  thinly  inhabited?  Whether  the  creating  of 
w^ants  be  not  the  likeliest  way  to  produce  industry  in  a  people  ?  And 
whether,  if  our  peasants  were  accustomed  to  eat  beef  and  wear  shirts, 
they  would  not  be  more  industrious  V 

Neither  Berkeley  nor  Swift  held  Socialistic  views — they  only  knew 
that  land  was  intended  by  Providence  for  the  production  of  food,  and 
not  for  the  mere  production  of  rent ;  and  they  saw  that  when  rent 
reached  its  highest  point  the  true  use  of  the  land  was  most  completely 
and  iniquitously  frustrated.  The  whole  body  of  tenant  farmers  felt 
these  same  convictions,  not  as  speculative  opinions  to  be  disguised  in 
figures  of  speech,  but  as  the  voice  of  reason  and  manhood  bidding  them 
seek  a  remedy  or  perish.  They  sought  a  remedy,  and  are  still  seeking 
it.  An  English  tourist,  writing  in  1775,  describes  the  landlord  and 
tenant  system  as  it  then  existed :  "  The  landlord  of  an  Irish  estate, 
inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics,  was  a  sort  of  despot  who  yielded  obedience 
in  whatever  concerned  the  poor  to  no  law  but  that  of  his  own  will.  A 
long  series  of  oppressions,  aided  by  very  many  ill  judged  laws,  had 
brought  landlords  into  a  habit  of  exacting  a  very  lofty  superiority,  and 
their  vassals  into  that  of  an  almost  unlimited  submission :  speaking  a 
language  that  was  despised,  professing  a  religion  that  was  abhorred, 
and  being  disarmed,  the  poor  found  themselves  in  many  cases  slaves 
even  in  the  bosom  of  written  liberty.  A  landlord  in  Ireland  could 
scarcely  invent  an  order  which  a  servant,  labourer,  or  cottar  dared 
refuse  to  execute.    Disrespect  of  any  kind  he  might  punish  with  his 

'  "The  Querist."   Berkeley's  '*  Works,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  355. 
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cane  or  horsewhip  with  the  most  perfect  security."  The  writer  then 
gives  an  instance  of  landlord  exaction  scarcely  reproducible  on  the 
modern  page,  though  by  no  means  without  parallel  in  modern  practice, 
and  adds  that  he  had  heard  "  cases  of  the  lives  of  the  people  being  made 
free  with  without  any  apprehension  of  the  justice  of  a  jury."-^  This  account 
carries  us  back  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  under  Turgesius  the  Dane.^ 
We  see  an  invasion  of  barbarism,  and  the  landlord  and  tenant  system, 
as  introduced  into  and  maintained  in  Ireland  by  England,  produce 
exactly  the  same  effects.  Landlordism,  in  fact,  is  the  prolouged  and 
organised  sack  and  pillage  of  conquest.  It  always,  because  of  its 
absolute  power,  exceeds  and  cannot  but  exceed  detailed  compact,  and 
so  far  as  it  does  so  it  carries  the  tenant  outside  the  regions  of  law  to 
meet  with  it  man  to  man.  This  is  the  result  of  all  England's  efforts  to 
get  Ireland  into  her  power.  This  is  the  end  that  justifies  murder,  and 
famine,  and  falsehood ;  the  violation  of  treaties,  and  the  prostitution  of 
laws. 

Yet  Mr.  Young,  while  exposing  the  abuses  of  landlordism,  never  seems 
to  think  that  the  system  itself  needed  any  amendment.  In  his 
preface  he  condemns  monopoly  in  commerce  as  tending  to  reduce  Europe 
to  beggary ;  but  with  Ireland  worse  than  beggared  under  his  eyes,  it 
never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  almost  every  evil  he  saw  was  directly 
or  indirectly  traceable  to  monopoly  in  land.  When  he  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  severity  of  the  Popery  laws  to  Chief  Baron  Forster,  he  was 
informed  that  though  severe  in  the  letter  they  were  seldom  executed. 
This  statement  brought  to  his  mind  Burke's  admirable  expression  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  connivance  is  the  relaxation  of  slavery,  not  the 
definition  of  liberty.  Yet  in  the  same  page  he  quotes  with  approval  an 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Baron  that  the  raising  of  rents  universally  quickened 
the  industry  of  tenants,  but  that  if  carried  too  far  it  deadened  instead 
of  animating  it,  without  perceiving  that  good  or  prudent  landlordism  as 
it  existed  in  Ireland  is  liable  to  the  very  same  objection  as  the  mild 
administration  of  the  Popery  laws.  It  holds  the  slave  with  an  easier 
grasp,  but  keeps  him  still  a  slave,  dependent  on  change  of  mind  and 
change  of  master. 

A  cattle  epidemic  had  exorbitantly  raised  the  prices  of  beef,  cheese, 
and  butter  in  England.  The  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  Irish 
cattle  was  suspended  for  five  years  (1758).  The  landlords  having 
absolute  disposal  of  the  agricultural  customs,  turned  whole  baronies 
into  grazing  lands,  bringing  total  ruin  on  tenants  and  labourers.  At 
the  same  time  financial  distress,  caused  by  the  drainage  of  the  country's 
revenues  to  meet  increased  military  expenses,  paralysed  trade,  and 
acting  with  the  laws  which  forbade  Catholics  to  exercise  any  lucrative 
industry  in  corporate  towns,  rendered  the  people  more  and  more 
dependent  on  agriculture.  Pasture  land  had  been  exempted  from  tythes, 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Commons  in  1735,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
burthen  w^as  thrown  on  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  their  scanty  potato 
fields.  The  exactions  of  the  tythe  proctors,  persons  who  farmed  the 
tythes  of  the  parish  rectors,  grew  more  searching  and  more  cruel  in 
proportion  as  the  narrow  resources  of  the  people  grew  uaiTOwer.  A 

1  Young's  "Tour  in  Ireland,"  Part  IL,  p.  40.      2 gee  p.  31. 
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remnant  of  the  ancient  tribe  ownership  of  the  land  survived  in  the  form 
of  right  of  commonage,  which  the  tenants  enjoyed  as  some  alleviation  of 
the  extreme  severity  of  their  rents.  The  landlords  now  began  to  enclose 
the  commons.  All  these  causes  combined  to  drive  the  tenants  to 
resistance.  The  enclosure  of  commons  afforded  an  object  of  attack. 
In  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Tipperary  the  sufferers  assembled  in  crowds 
and  levelled  the  fences.  They  soon  formed  themselves  into  societies, 
bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  secret  oaths,  extended  their 
opposition  to  tythes  and  excessive  rents,  made  their  excursions  by  night, 
and,  from  the  dresses  they  wore  on  those  occasions,  became  known  as 
Whiteboys. 

The  Whiteboy  disorders  were  represented  and  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  Popish  rebellion,  fomented  by  France,  and  aiming  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Pretender.  Here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Young  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive.  He  states  that  he  made  many  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  these  disturbances,  and  found  that  no  such  thing  as  levellers 
or  Whiteboys  can  be  heard  of  till  1760,  which  was  long  after  any  French 
expedition  was  contemplated ;  that  no  foreign  coins  or  arms  of  foreign 
construction  were  ever  seen  among  them ;  that  they  began  their  work 
in  Tipperary  by  pulling  down  fences  of  enclosures  of  commons,  and 
were  first  known  by  the  name  of  levellers.  They  afterwards  set  up  to 
be  general  redressers  of  grievances,  punished  all  obnoxious  persons  who 
advanced  the  value  of  land,  or  hired  farms  over  their  heads,  and  were 
guilty  of  many  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty.  From  other  sources  we 
learn  that  these  tumults  were  connived  at  by  several  Protestant  land- 
lords, who  looked  on  tythes  as  a  diminution  of  their  rents,  and,  dis- 
gusted with  the  manner  in  which  Church  affairs  were  administered,  were 
glad  to  see  public  odium  transferred  from  themselves  to  the  clergy.  The 
Whiteboys  declared  themselves  to  be  followers  of  Captain  Right.  Five 
of  those  unhappy  men  were  executed  in  1762  for  having  been  present  at 
the  burning  of  a  cabin,  on  the  information  of  an  associate,  himself  the 
very  person  who  applied  the  fire.  They  all,  immediately  before  the 
execution,  publicly  called  God  to  witness  that  in  all  those  disturbances 
it  had  never  entered  their  thoughts  to  do  anything  against  the 
Government. 

Religious  parties  or  factions  are  not  what  their  names  express,  or 
their  origin  suggests,  but  what  the  rival  party  that  oppresses  them,  or 
is  oppressed  by  them,  causes  them  to  be.  Catholicism  has  an  avowedly 
human  side  that  links  itself  to  political  institutions.  Protestantism  is 
wholly  spiritual,  and  whenever  it  looks  up  to  an  earthly  patron  or 
leader,  it  can  scarcely  distinguish  him  from  its  god.  The  Protestantism 
of  Ireland  has  in  the  main  been  that  which  is  implied  and  exemplified 
in  the  later  title,  Orangeism.  As  the  Catholicism  of  Ireland  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  Catholicism  of  other  countries,  so  the  Protestantism 
of  other  countries  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  Protestantism  of  Ireland. 
The  men  who  claimed  to  hold  the  orthodox  faith  had  robbed  the  Papists, 
and  to  hide  or  excuse  the  robbery  wished  that  the  quarrel  should  be 
regarded  as  a  religious  quarrel,  and  their  supremacy  only  as  a  religious 
supremacy.  The  actual  condition  of  affairs  was  now  revealing  itself  as 
legalised  plunder  effected  through  the  merciless  abuse  of  a  falsely  gained 
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advantage.  The  Protestant  Parliament  and  local  magistrates  were 
determined  that  this  revelation  should  not  proceed.  They  must  make 
an  agrarian  discontent  appear  to  be  a  Popish  treason.  Any  person 
who  took  the  part  of  the  enslaved  tenant  must  be  branded  as 
disloyal. 

The  Reverend  Nicholas  Sheehy  was  the  parish  priest  of  Clogheen,  a 
village  in  Tipperary.  When  he  saw  his  parishioners  weighed  down  by 
rents  and  tythes,  and  an  arbitrarily  appointed  tax  of  five  shillings  for 
every  marriage  celebrated  by  a  priest,  and  deprived  of  their  right  of 
commonage,  his  heart  was  troubled  for  them.  He  publicly  denounced 
the  imposts  that  left  them  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  He 
became  from  that  moment  a  marked  man.  A  special  commission  was 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  some  Whiteboy  prisoners,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Sir  Richard  Acton,  the  lord  chief  justice.  The  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  strict  impartiality.  The  magistrates  and  grand 
jury  raised  such  a  clamour  against  the  excellent  judge  that  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  Irish  bench  and  accept  an  inferior  appointment  in 
England.  A  military  force  fixed  its  head  quarters  at  Clogheen  and 
killed  great  numbers  of  the  insurgents,  as  they  were  called,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  half-witted  man  named  Bridge  was  arrested,  and 
imder  examination  by  torture  charged  several  respectable  persons, 
including  Father  Sheehy,  with  being  present  at  a  nocturnal  meeting  of 
the  Whiteboys.  The  priest  was  taken  into  custody,  but  was  liberated 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  against  him.  Bridge  disappeared,  the 
rumour  went  abroad  that  he  was  murdered,  and  though  his  body  was 
never  found,  the  grand  jury  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the 
discovery  of  any  person  concerned  in  the  murder.  The  priest  was 
continually  menaced  with  prosecution,  until  at  last  in  apprehension  of 
being  taken,  and  despair  of  a  fair  trial,  he  hid  himself.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  charging  him  with  high  treason,  and  five  hundred  pounds 
were  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He  immediately  declared  his  desire 
to  give  himself  up  on  condition  that  he  should  be  tried,  not  at  Clonmel, 
but  at  Dublin.  His  terms  were  accepted,  and  he  surrendered  himself 
to  a  Protestant  gentleman  named  O'Callaghan.  Mr.  O'Callaghan  did 
not  treat  him  with  sufficient  severity,  and  he  and  Lord  James  Cahir,  a 
partner  in  his  lenient  conduct,  were  denounced  as  suspected  persons, 
and  forced  to  fly  from  the  country  to  save  their  lives.  The  priest  was 
tried  for  treason  at  Dublin  and  acquitted.  He  was  then  taken  to 
Clonmel,  tried  for  the  murder  on  the  evidence  of  the  same  witnesses 
who  had  sworn  against  him  at  Dublin,  found  guilty,  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered.  He  died  declaring  his  innocence.  During  his  trial  a 
Mr.  Keating,  a  man  of  property  and  credit,  gave  evidence  that  the 
prisoner  had  lain  in  his  house  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  supposed 
murder.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitson,  a  magistrate,  rose  up  and  informed 
the  court  that  he  had  Mr.  Keating's  name  on  his  list  as  one  of  those 
concerned  in  another  murder.  His  evidence  was  thus  rendered  useless. 
He  was  immediately  hurried  off"  to  Kilkenny  gaol,  and  after  lying  some 
time  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  was  tried,  sworn  against 
by  the  same  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  on  Sheehy's  trial,  and 
acquitted. 
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The  priest's  declaration  of  his  innocence  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusion  which  the  Protestant  faction  wished  to 
establish.  It  was  also  a  kind  of  moral  triumph,  the  last  consolation  that 
remains  to  the  victim  of  criminal  power.  Three  Catholic  gentlemen 
were  taken  up  and  arraigned  at  Kilkenny  for  the  murder  of  a  soldier. 
The  evidence  broke  down ;  on  which  they  were  sent  to  Clonmel,  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Bridge,  and  convicted  on  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  had  failed  to  obtain  credit  at  Kilkenny. 
Previous  to  their  execution  they  were  visited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitson, 
another  clergyman,  and  an  emissary  from  the  grand  jury,  who  offered 
them  pardon  on  condition  that  they  made  useful  discoveries,  implicating 
men  of  weight  and  fortune,  of  an  intended  rebellion  and  massacre,  aided 
by  the  French,  and  especially  if  they  swore  that  the  priest  had  died  with 
a  lie  on  his  lips.  They  all  indignantly  refused.  They  were  young  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  prosperous  circumstances,  moving  in  good  society, 
husbands  and  fathers.  The  wife  of  one  of  them  hurried  to  the  Viceroy 
to  beg  for  mercy,  but  the  faction  had  been  first  in  the  field,  and  threat- 
ened a  social  revolt  unless  the  executions  took  place.  The  distracted 
wife  flew  back  to  her  husband,  but  found  that  he  had  left  the  gaol  on 
his  long  pilgrimage  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  She  overtook  the  melancholy  procession,  burst  in  the  phrensy  of 
agonised  love  through  the  ranks  of  soldiers,  and  threw  herself  on  her 
husband's  bosom.  On  the  scaffold  the  three  men  solemnly  declared 
their  innocence  of  any  participation  in  the  murder  or  the  proceedings  of 
the  Whiteboys. 

The  ordinary  liar  or  murderer  for  the  most  part  risks  his  fate  on  one 
attempt.  Privileged  liars  and  murderers  aim  at  success  by  constant 
repetition.  Successive  batches  of  fresh  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial 
on  the  same  charge.  The  characters  of  the  witnesses  were  seen  in  the 
light  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  dying  men,  and  convictions  could  not  be 
obtained.  Still  the  ascendancy  party  could  not  desist  from  their 
purpose  of  attaching  a  false  origin  to  the  popular  discontent. 
Several  gentlemen  of  high  social  position  were  accused  of  treason 
and  aiding  the  Whiteboys.  One  of  the  witnesses,  who  had  given 
evidence  in  all  the  foraier  trials,  was  seen  while  being  led  by  the  most 
active  of  the  magistrates  to  a  door  in  front  of  the  dock  in  order  that  she 
might  be  able  to  identify  some  of  the  prisoners  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before.  A  friend  of  the  persons  thus  indicated  sent  them  word  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  advised  them  to  exchange  their  coats.  They 
did  so,  and  the  witness  singled  out  the  wrong  persons,  which  led  to 
their  being  all  acquitted  :  not  however  without  open  denunciations  and 
secret  threats  against  the  judges  from  the  bafiled  faction.  Once  again 
they  returned  to  the  charge.  In  September,  1767,  seven  persons  were 
tried  for  high  treason.  The  chief  witness  in  the  former  trials  gave 
evidence  differing  from  what  he  had  already  sworn,  and  the  judge 
ordered  an  acquittal.  One  mode  of  falsification  still  remained.  The 
Tipperary  grand  jury  passed  complimentary  resolutions  to  the  magis- 
trates for  their  spirit  and  good  conduct.  The  grand  jury  of  Dublin  also 
presented  them  with  their  thanks,  and  stated  their  conviction  that  those 
late  riots  in  the  south  were  fomented  as  well  by  foreigners  as  by 
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domestic  enemies  of  our  happy  constitution  in  church  and  state,  in  order 
to  overthrow  the  same.  The  magistrates,  in  reply,  heartily  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  troubles  in  the  southern  districts  were  not  owing 
to  pretended  grievances,  but  to  a  settled  intention  of  overthrowing  our 
present  happy  constitution  in  church  and  state/ 

If  any  extrinsic  proof  were  required  that  these  Whiteboy  distur- 
bances had  no  political  motive,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
similar  outbreaks  occurred  among  the  Protestants  of  the  North,  whose 
loyalty  to  the  Government  was  never  questioned.  The  Oakboys  rose 
against  the  Road  Act,  which  threw  the  burthen  of  making  roads 
that  benefited  only  the  landed  proprietors  on  the  poorer  ratepayers. 
The  Act  was  altered  and  peace  was  restored.  The  Steelboys  were 
chiefly  the  ejected  tenants  of  Lord  Donegal,  an  absentee  landlord, 
who,  when  his  leases  expired,  let  his  lands  to  two  or  three  rich 
merchants  of  Belfast,  on  the  payment  of  large  fines,  and  thereby 
depopulated  a  vast  district.  Other  landlords  were  in  the  habit  of 
advertising  their  farms  in  the  newspapers,  and  letting  them,  with  the 
confiscated  improvements  of  the  previous  occupants,  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  peasantry  banded  together,  and  imitated  the  practices  of 
the  Whiteboys.  Several  of  them  were  tried  on  the  scene  of  their  trans- 
gressions and  acquitted.  An  Act  was  passed  for  the  removal  of  the 
trials  to  Dublin,  where  acquittals  were  again  recorded.  Tranquillity 
was  produced  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  and  the  emigration  of  large 
numbers  of  the  evicted  tenantry  to  America.  The  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  advertised  lands  were  most  commonly  Catholics.  The 
rivalry  thus  fomented  was  presfnant  with  future  mischief. 

Mr.  Fronde's  version  of  Father  Sheehy's  story  is  marked  by  his 
habitual  misapplication  of  guilt.  In  one  sentence  he  speaks  of  the  un~ 
changeableness  of  the  Irish  disposition ;  -  in  the  next  he  says  that  had 
the  English  treated  the  Irish  as  human  beings  their  prejudices  would 
have  given  way.  By  the  imchangeableness  of  the  Irish  disposition, 
therefore,  he  means  the  unchangeableness  of  Norman  tyranny.  He 
does  what  three  Catholic  gentlemen  died  rather  than  do.  He  charges 
Sheehy  with  having  died  with  a  lie  on  his  lips,  that  he  might  leave  a 
stain  on  the  law  which  condemned  him.  ^  He  says  the  same  thing  of 
another  priest  of  a  later  date.  ^  The  simple  fact  is  that  Mr.  Froude  is 
so  blinded  by  his  anger  that  he  cannot  appreciate  the  motives  of 
Christian  men  in  their  dying  moments.  He  only  feels  that  no  retali- 
ation whatever  would  have  been  unnatural  or  undeserved  in  their 
circumstances.  The  terrible  charge  which  he  makes  is  really  levelled 
against  an  infamous  system  of  misgovernment.  Sheehy,  he  says,  kept 
the  oath  of  secrecy  which  he  had  sworn  as  a  Whiteboy.  But  the 
question  at  issue  is  whether  he  was  a  Whiteboy.  The  Avriter 
assumes  the  man's  guilt  in  order  to  prove  it.  He  grows  coarse  and 
vindictive  in  his  remorse.  "  Father  Sheehy,"  he  says,  "  was  as  deep  a 
criminal  as  ever  swung  from  a  crossbeam."  But  we  now  know  the  true 
application  of  Mr.  Fronde's  anger. 

1  Madden's  "  United  Irishman,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  87. 
,2  "English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  19. 

Ibid,  p.  31. 
*  Ibid,  Vol.  III.,  p.  321. 
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Section  YIII. 

It  is  not  considered  to  be  within  the  historian's  province  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  the  credibility  of  the  religions  that  come  under 
his  notice,  or  the  sincerity  of  their  professors.  The  truth  of  Christianity, 
as  compared  with  other  religions,  is  a  conventional  understanding 
between  writers  and  readers  in  Christian  countries.  But  while  the 
truth  of  Christianity  is  nominally  admitted,  its  falsehood  is  practically 
assumed,  and  it  is  never  expected  of  rulers  to  act  according  to  its  laws. 
The  history  of  Ireland  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  suffer  the  light 
of  an  immortal  hope  to  shine  on  its  pages,  and  judge  the  representatives 
of  the  rival  churches,  if  not  by  the  soundness  of  their  creeds,  at  least 
by  the  comparative  appearances  of  sincerity  which  they  exhibit.  Christ 
declared  that  the  success  of  His  Church  depended  on  the  display  in  its 
individual  members  of  courage  and  steadfastness,  as  exemplified  in  the 
character  of  St.  Peter.  The  Church  that  builds  itself  on  those  qualities, 
without  perfect  orthodoxy,  is  more  sincere,  and  more  likely  to  endure 
than  the  Church  that  trusts  to  its  orthodoxy  without  them.  A  nation 
that  was  destined  to  pass  through  the  most  pitiless  storm  of  persecution 
that  ever  beat  on  the  souls  of  men  could  not  find  an  example  more 
suitable  for  their  contemplation  than  that  of  the  Apostle,  whose  title 
reminded  them  of  a  rock.  History  does  not  contain  a  character  more 
inconsistent  with  their  position  and  claims  than  that  of  Him  whose 
mere  name  Irish  Protestants  have  forcibly  substituted  for  the  qualities 
of  His  apostle.  Prosperity  and  adversity  are  only  the  accidents  of  a 
Church.  Dogmas  are  mostly  mere  symbols.  Righteousness  or  justice 
is  the  unchanging  and  only  test.  Christ's  kingdom  is  essentially  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness.  Irish  Protestantism  was  founded  on  injustice 
and  cemented  by  worldly  interest.  It  became  a  servile  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy  with  a  feeble  doctrinal  theory,  a  false  spirituality,  and  the 
solitude  of  its  usurpation  for  martyrdom.  It  was  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  supercilious  and  sensitive  Pharisees  supported  by  the  Roman 
Government,  withholding  knowledge  from  the  people,  calling  them 
accursed  because  of  their  ignorance,  working  heaven  and  earth  to  make 
a  single  proselyte,  and  rendering  him  when  made  tenfold  more  the  child 
of  hell  than  themselves. 

There  were,  of  course,  true  Christian  men  in  the  Protestant  Church. 
It  was  as  necessary  to  set  them  aside  in  the  distribution  of  power  as  it 
was  to  silence  conscience  in  the  souls  of  those  who  used  the  name  of 
religion  to  enslave  and  despoil  the  country.  A  sincere  believer  was 
more  embarrassing  to  the  Castle  authorities  than  a  Catholic.  Through 
the  reign  of  George  II.  the  Government  was  virtually  conducted  by  two 
Englishmen  who  successively,  at  a  short  interval,  held  the  primacy  of 
Armagh.  Primate  Boulter,  appointed  in  1724,  governed  by  intrigue 
and  corruption,  sowing  divisions  among  Irishmen,  and  stopping  up  each 
remaining  crevice  through  which  Catholic  freedom  gasped  for  breath. 
On  his  death  in  1742,  it  was  thought  that  the  virtues  and  learning  of 
Berkeley  entitled  him  to  the  succession.  Berkeley  himself  knew  that 
being  an  Irishman  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  promotion. 
Hoadley,  brother  of  the  English  bishop  of  that  name,  was  appointed, 
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and  was  soon  succeeded  by  George  Stone,  who  was  notorious  for 
unnameable  vices,  and  turned  his  residence  into  a  brothel  for  the 
seduction  of  the  youth  of  Dubhn.^  In  the  same  reign  Bernard 
MacMahon,  the  Catholic  primate,  lived  in  a  farmhouse,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  secrecy,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The 
priests  were  generally  the  sons  of  the  dispossessed  gentry,  accustomed 
from  their  early  years  to  the  comforts  of  wealth  and  the  society  of 
educated  companions.  They  now  lurked  in  caverns  and  bogs  without 
proper  food  or  clothing,  and  watched  for  opportunities  of  consoling  and 
instructing  their  otherwise  forsaken  countrymen.  Many  of  them 
returned  from  the  safety  of  foreign  lands  to  live  in  peril  and  privation. 
To  adhere  to  the  Catholic  religion  was  to  accept  poverty  and  contempt. 
Protestant  Enoland  reo-arding  Ireland  in  her  relio-ious  character  con- 
demns  her  as  superstitious,  and  viewing  her  politically  despises  her  as 
unfortunate.  A  people  who  abandon  lands  and  houses  for  their  religion 
should  be  considered  exclusively  in  their  religious  character,  and  those 
who  are  gainers  by  their  abandonment  should  put  the  profit  only  to 
their  political  account.  Wearing  the  martyrs'  spoil  is  no  proof  of  having 
the  martyrs'  spirit.  The  earth  which  meekness  is  to  inherit  means 
conquered  hearts,  not  conquered  lands.  Protestantism  has  inherited 
the  lands  in  Ireland,  Catholicism  the  hearts.  The  poverty  of  Ireland  is 
attributed  to  her  Catholicism.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  close  connection 
between  Irish  poverty  and  Irish  Catholicism,  but  it  is  made  altogether 
by  Protestant  law.  Protestants  boast  that  they  possess  the  truth. 
Christ  has  promised  victory  not  to  truth  but  to  sincerity.  Christianity 
is  recommended  to  the  world  by  the  devotion,  not  by  the  profession  of 
its  followers,  and  as  the  world's  true  welfare  and  right  progress  are 
dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  Christianity,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Ireland  is  the  only  nation  that,  as  a  nation,  has  practically  testified 
to  its  truth. 

"  From  superficial  views  of  combining  artificers  in  a  metropolis," 
says  a  Protestant  preacher,  referring  to  the  lower  classes  of  his  coimtry- 
men,  "  and  avaricious  complaint  of  those  who  would  have  much  work 
for  little  wages,  idleness  has  been  accounted  one  great  feature  in  their 
national  character.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  an  established  manu- 
facture exists,  is  there  any  grounds  for  this  complaint  1  In  the  south, 
what  part  of  the  trade  it  was  possible  for  them  have  they  not  drawn  into 
their  hands  ?  Do  not  the  day  labouring  class  repair  even  to  a  different 
kingdom  in  search  of  opportunities  of  industry  ?  In  other  countries  are 
not  their  occupations  of  the  most  laborious  kind  1  and  in  this,  when  paid 
according  to  any  other  standard  of  computation  but  that  of  time,  are 
not  their  exertions  great  1  When  landlords  have  been  wise  enough  to 
give  them  an  encouraging  tenure  of  that  waste  land,  which  no  gentle- 
man could  reclaim  but  at  an  expense  exceeding  the  total  value,  has  not 
industry  changed  the  face  of  the  soil,  called  plenty  forth  from  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  damp  desert,  and  opulence  from  the  bowels  of  the  rock? 
The  alterations  which  are  known  to  have  happened  in  consequence, 
alterations  in  their  comfort,  the  demeanour,  and  even  the  dress  of  the 


i  Gordon's  "  History  of  Ireland,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  220. 
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people,  clearly  show  w  ith  whom  it  lies  to  remove  many  of  your  national 
faults."^ 

In  exact  proportion  to  the  ruinous  effects  on  the  temporal  fortunes  of 
the  Catholics  produced  by  Protestant  ascendancy,  was  the  spiritual  ruin 
that  recoiled  on  a  portion  of  the  Protestants  themselves  from  the  same 
source.  Not  a  famine  of  bread  was  sent  among  them,  but  the  deadlier 
famine  of  which  the  soul  perishes.  They  hated  as  Protestants  instead  of 
loving  as  Christians.  They  regarded  their  ascendancy  as  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  their  religion.  During  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745 
the  Catholics  did  not  make  a  single  motion  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  yet 
in  the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion  of  England,  the  usual  method 
of  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  English  interest  had  been  so  sedulously 
pursued  that  a  serious  proposal  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  Council 
to  massacre  the  Catholics.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  but  a  conspiracy 
to  the  same  effect  was  entered  into  by  the  Protestants  of  Lurgan,  and 
frustrated  by  its  accidental  discovery.^  Yet  those  men,  swollen  with 
earthly  pride  and  fired  by  the  basest  passions,  vaunted  themselves  as  the 
upholders  of  the  Bible.  What  atonement  can  England  make  to  Ireland 
for  producing  this  misshapen  offspring  of  hell  and  heaven  1  The  distress 
and  the  disquiet  will  pass  away,  and  a  pure  religion  will  again  shine  on 
the  earth,  but  the  half  immortal  child  of  political  adultery,  with  the 
evangel  on  his  lips  and  the  mark  of  Cain  on  his  brow,  will  long  walk 
among  men.  "  In  one  particular,"  says  another  Protestant  preacher, 
they  (the  Catholics)  are  certainly  more  successful  than  it  is  in  our  power 
to  boast.  Their  places  of  devotion  are  at  some  periods  of  the  day 
resorted  to  by  all  who  join  in  their  Communion.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  the  effect  of  superstition,  denouncing  the  punishment  of  damnation 
against  all  who  absent  themselves  from  what  is  called  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  But  what  is  this  but  to  acknowledge  that  the  voice  of  superstition 
is  more  powerful  with  its  votaries  than  all  the  injunctions  of  our  pure 
and  reformed  Church,  urging  and  inculcating  the  commandments  of  God 
to  those  who  take  a  pride  in  being  members  of  that  Church.  Well, 
indeed,  might  they  take  a  pride  in  this.  It  is  a  proud  distinction.  It 
is  approaching  nearer  that  sublime  and  perfect  form  of  religion  contained 
in  the  Gospel,  and  professed  by  the  primitive  disciples  of  Christ,  than  is 
elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  world.  But  to  take  a  pride  in 
the  name,  to  be  ready  to  spill  their  blood  for  the  distinction,  and  yet  to 
yield  to  no  one  impulse  of  the  spirit  it  breathes,  and  yet  to  neglect  and 
appear  to  contemn  every  duty  and  every  ordinance  it  prescribes,  is  among 
not  the  least  striking  paradoxes  of  these  strange  days."  ^ 

Every  artifice  of  ingenious  tyranny,  every  outrage  of  savage  force, 
had  been  employed  to  crush  the  Catholics  to  a  depth  of  degradation  and 
despair  in  which  they  could  no  longer  be  moved  by  a  sense  of  their 
wrongs.  The  failure  of  the  attempt  exhibits  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  The  particular  religion  was  a  matter 
of  accident.      Had  England  remained  unre formed,  and  had  Ireland 

1  Sermon  preached  before  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Dublin,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1795,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Burrowes,  D.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  p.  39. 

=  Matthew  O'Conor's  "History  of  the  Irish  Cath">lics,"  p.  228. 
Sermon  preached  before  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Dubhn,  on  the  22nd  May,  179S,  by  the  Right  Rev.  T.  C.  O  Beirne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  p.  25. 
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accepted  the  Reformation,  all  that  has  occurred  would  have  happened 
under  different  names.  Tt  was  the  Irish  people,  long  oppressed  by  false- 
hood and  violence,  who  now  arose  to  appeal  to  public  opinion,  and 
proclaim  justice.  Time  had  been  ripening  the  harvest  for  them,  and 
their  eyes  watched  every  mellowing  tinge  of  its  maturity.  Too  fre- 
quently the  natural  decay  of  tyrannous  authority  is  attended  with  a 
corresponding  declension  of  spirit  in  the  enslaved  people.  There  are 
instances  where  the  slave  has  battled  desperately  for  his  degraded  lord. 
Ireland  had  not  sunk  to  this  depth.  Protestant  ascendancy  was  left 
without  a  social  atmosphere.  Catholics,  it  was  soon  found,  were  needed 
to  till  the  lands,  to  carry  on  wars,  to  keep  up  the  value  of  estates  in  the 
market  by  their  competition.  As  the  ancient  Irish  had  become  the 
traders  of  the  country,  after  the  Scotic  invasion,  so  now  the  Catholics, 
excluded  from  all  civic  employments,  and  the  possession  of  lands,  threw 
their  energies  into  mercantile  enterprise.  The  dominant  faction  aimed 
at  loosening  the  chains  of  the  Catholics  only  in  such  a  degree  as  would 
render  them  more  efficient  ministers  to  their  wants.  The  Catholics  took 
every  concession  as  a  right,  and  as  an  instalment  of  a  complete  emanci- 
pation. The  historical  falsehoods  by  which  Protestants  defended  their 
ascendancy  were  shamelessly  repeated  and  published.  The  growing 
intelligence  of  the  nation  at  last  surrounded  them  like  light. 

The  so-called  massacre  of  1641  was  the  subject  of  annual  sermons. 
On  the  23rd  of  October,  1746,  a  young  girl  passing  through  the  Castle 
yard,  with  looks  of  horror  and  uplifted  hands,  was  heard  to  ask  two 
ladies  whom  she  accompanied  if  there  were  any  of  those  bloodthirsty 
Papists  still  in  Dublin.  A  physician  named  Curry,  the  descendant  of 
an  ancient  Irish  sept,  attracted  by  the  exclamation,  traced  it  to  a  sermon 
which  had  just  been  delivered.  From  that  day  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  vindication  of  his  country  and  his  religion.  A  work  by  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  full  of  insults  and  slanders,  stirred  Charles  O'Conor,  a  member  of 
the  ancient  royal  family  of  Connaught,  to  a  similar  undertaking.  A  third 
co-operator  appeared  in  Thomas  Wyse,  the  descendant  of  a  family  which 
had  followed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  Waterford,  whose  efforts  as  an 
organiser  gave  stability  to  the  literary  efforts  of  his  companions.  The 
fates  of  those  three  men  are  characteristic.  O'Conor  and  Curry  were 
patient  and  moderate,  and  their  lives  were  passed  to  old  age  in  compara- 
tive tranquillity.  The  third  provoked  the  bitterest  application  of  the 
penal  code,  and  died  broken-hearted,  enjoining  on  his  children  in  his 
will  to  sell  their  property,  and  fly  to  some  country  where  they  could 
worship  God  in  peace. 

A  Catholic  association  was  formed  in  1756.  The  chief  Catholic 
nobility,  in  ill-grounded  and  unreasonable  pride,  stood  aloof.  The 
bishops,  fearing  to  compromise  themselves,  and  clinging  to  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right,  would  give  no  hearty  countenance  to  a  movement  that 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  knot  of  commercial  men,  who 
had  enriched  themselves  by  their  industry,  were  its  chief  supporters. 
In  1759,  when  a  fresh  Jacobite  invasion  was  apprehended,  they  resolved 
to  address  the  Government.  The  gentry  and  clergy  resisted  this 
measure  with  obstinacy,  and  the  body  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
known  as  addressers  and  anti-addressers.    The  Committee  persisted  in 
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their  intention.  The  address  was  drawn  up.  by  Charles  O'Conor,  and 
was  signed  by  four  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Dublin. 
A  difficulty  arose  about  its  presentation.  The  Catholics  were  not  sup- 
posed to  have  a  civic  existence.  In  such  a  case  rights  must  be  assumed 
before  they  are  allowed.  The  Catholics  waited  on  the  Speaker,  and 
read  their  manifesto.  The  Speaker  took  the  document  in  silence,  and 
bowed  the  delegates  out.  After  a  few  days  the  Viceroy  had  the  address 
printed  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  ;  the  Speaker  then  sent  for  the  two 
delegates,  ordered  one  of  them  to  read  it  to  the  House,  and  expressed 
his  pleasure  in  serving  so  respectable  a  body  of  men  as  the  signers  of 
that  document.  Such  w^as  the  first  official  recognition  of  Catholics. 
This  small  success  hurt  the  pride  of  the  anti-addressers  so  deeply  that 
they  wholly  seceded.  In  1760,  the  association  was  re-established  on  a 
representative  basis,  allowing  non-members  a  right  to  deliver  an  opinion 
at  its  meetings,  but  not  to  have  a  vote.  The  attempt  to  embrace  the 
whole  country  failed  :  only  the  representatives  of  Dublin  and  a  few 
gentlemen  elected  for  the  counties  met  in  committee.  On  the  accession 
of  George  III.  they  drew  up  an  "  Address  to  the  King."  The  lords  and 
clergy  held  a  separate  meeting  and  passed  a  separate  address.  The 
Catholics  now  prepared  a  statement  of  their  grievances  for  presentation 
to  the  throne.  It  was  impeded  by  the  intolerant  arrogance  of  Lord 
Trimleston ;  and  the  associatio;i  melted  away  in  1763.  A  new 
organisation  was  attempted  in  1773,  which  fell  under  the  control  of 
Lord  Kenmare.  The  American  revolution  commenced,  and  in  1778  a 
bill  was  carried  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  enabling  Catholics  to  take  leases 
for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  and  to  dispose  of  their  lands  as 
other  subjects  could.  In  1783  the  Belfast  Volunteers  instructed  their 
delegates,  at  a  convention  held  in  Dublin,  to  support  the  equal  admission 
of  Catholics  to  the  rights  of  freemen.  Lord  Kenmare  issued  a  disavowal, 
on  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  of  any  wish  to  be  restored 
to  their  lost  rights,  and  some  time  after,  with  sixty-eight  followers, 
withdrew  from  the  association.  In  1791  some  Catholics  attempted  to 
form  a  society  for  the  removal  of  religious  prejudices.  "We  are  willing," 
they  said,  "  to  forget  that  any  besides  the  present  race  ever  existed  on 
this  island.  We  have  long  been  willing  to  forget  it,  if  our  recollection 
were  not  kept  alive  by  what  we  suffer,  and  by  the  celebration  of  festivals 
memorable  only  as  they  denote  the  era  of  the  events  from  which  we  date 
our  bondage."  In  1793,  the  Catholic  association  was  founded  on  a  more 
strictly  representative  principle,  and  Wolfe  Tone  was  appointed  its 
secretary.  It  was  resolved  to  send  five  deputies  to  the  king,  without 
using  the  Irish  administration  as  a  medium,  to  ask  in  the  name  of  three 
millions  of  his  subjects  that  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the 
constitution  should  be  extended  to  Catholics.  The  deputies  in  their 
journey  passed  through  Belfast,  where  the  horses  were  taken  from  their 
carriage,  and  they  were  drawn  on  their  way  by  the  people  with  loud 
acclamations.  The  king  graciously  received  them  and  accepted  their 
])etition.  On  their  return  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  tampered  with 
by  Government,  and  induced  to  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  a  com- 
promise. Meantime  a  Militia  Bill,  a  Gunpowder  Bill,  and  an  Act  for 
the  Suppression  of  Tumultuous  Assemblies  were  hastily  passed.  On 
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the  ninth  of  April,  1793,  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  received  the  Royal 
assent.  It  removed  the  fearful  burthen  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  gave 
Catholics  the  elective  franchise  :  but  it  excluded  them  from  sitting  in 
Parhament  and  from  the  offices  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy,  and 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Every  concession  was  the  product  of  circumstances,  but  there  was 
an  organisation  in  readiness  to  improve  the  occasion.  The  weakness  of 
this  organisation  was  that  its  leaders  had  not  been  absorbed  into  the 
more  popular  element.  The  people,  indeed,  did  not  exist  as  a  power. 
Aristocracies  under  all  conceivable  vicissitudes  will  sympathise  with 
one  another.  The  Protestant  bishops  always  shrank  from  aiding  in  the 
depression  of  their  Catholic  brothers.  The  Catholic  lords  and  bishops, 
particularly  since  the  French  Revolution,  dreaded  friends  of  the  popular 
class  more  than  foes  of  their  own. 

The  Protestant  landed  interest  knew  exactly  where  to  stop  short  in 
their  concessions.  While  they  had  been  spending  their  means,  the 
Catholics  had  been  making  and  accumulating  money.  They  were 
willing  that  this  money  should  be  put  into  general  circulation  and 
enhance  the  value  of  their  lands  by  making  them  purchasable  to  its 
owners.  But  they  were  determined  to  keep  the  final  control  in 
their  own  power.  After  their  independence  was  won  from  England 
in  1782,  they  passed  a  law  formally  excluding  the  Catholics  from  the 
legislature.  They  were  excluded  previously  only  by  the  law  of  William 
IIL,  which  imposed  the  oath  against  Transubstantiation.  The  grant  of 
the  franchise  to  Catholics  caused  a  very  great  increase  in  the  competition 
for  farms.  While  only  Protestants  had  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
Parliament  the  landlords  felt  it  their  interest  to  have  Protestant  tenants. 
The  possession  of  the  franchise  made  Catholics  equally  eligible.  Rack 
rents,  tithe  exactions,  and  the  turning  of  tillage  lands  into  pasturages 
had  displaced  numbers  of  Protestant  families  in  Armagh,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  emigrated  to  America,  Their  places  were  filled  up  by 
Catholics,  who  for  the  sake  of  dwelling  in  the  homes  of  their  fathers  were 
willing  to  pay  higher  rents  and  work  for  lower  wages.  A  stronger  im- 
pulse was  now  given  to  this  movement.  The  Protestant  population 
conceiving  themselves  injured  by  the  competition,  burned  the  houses 
and  ill-treated  the  persons  of  the  Catholics.  In  1795  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  regular  body,  and  were  known  as  Peep-of-day  boys, 
Wreckers,  and  Protestant  boys.  The  Catholics  combined  for  self-pro- 
tection, and  called  themselves  Defenders.  Unarmed  and  leaderless, 
they  were  defeated  by  their  privileged  opponents,  and  then  persecuted 
and  imprisoned  by  magistrates  and  soldiers.  Thirteen  hundred  of  them 
were  taken  out  of  prison  without  any  form  of  trial,  and  sent  on  board 
ships  of  war  or  transport  vessels. 

Section  IX. 

The  laws  by  which  God  wills  the  government  of  nations  to  be 
conducted  are  almost  as  simple  as  the  physical  laws  which  he  has 
impressed  on  matter.  He  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations,  and  deter- 
mined the  bounds  of  their  habitation.    He  has  given  men  indestructible 
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instincts  of  local  affection  and  political  right  in  accordance  with  this 
elementary  condition.  The  inflexible  rule  by  observance  of  which  one 
man  or  nation  may  claim  to  govern  another  man  or  nation  is  that  the 
governor  must  not  seek  his  own  gain,  but  sacrifice  it,  or  life  itself,  for 
the  good  of  the  governed.  Men  and  nations  are  anxious  to  rule  because 
they  do  not  recognise  this  law,  that  is,  because  they  lack  the  primary 
qualification  for  ruling.  The  more  determined  a  nation  is  to  rule 
another  nation,  and  the  more  peremptory  is  the  expression  of  its  deter- 
mination, the  greater  is  that  nation's  inability  and  unfitness  to  rule.  The 
height  of  this  unfitness  is  reached  when  the  attempt  is  persistently  made 
to  displace  the  love  of  country  by  fear  of  foreigners.  This  is  the  con- 
stant policy  of  Norojan  England.  She  sets  up  the  hangman  as  a 
rival  to  God,  and  the  gallows  as  his  altar.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
September,  1882,  the  public  prints  announced  how  one  man  was 
hanged  in  Ireland  and  another  in  Egypt,  not  because  they  were  guilty 
but  because  the  terror  of  England's  laws  must  be  displayed.  And  we 
read  how  the  populations  of  the  two  countries  made  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  two  executed  men,  not  with  any  reference  to  their  inno- 
cence, but  in  assertion  of  the  right  of  which  no  nation  can  divest  itself, 
that  each  nation  is  exclusively  entitled  to  pronounce  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  its  own  children. 

It  is  a  merciful  arrangement  that  we  can  never  adequately  realise 
the  crimes  of  tyrants.  If  we  had  been  endowed  with  faculties  capable 
of  comprehending  the  fulness  of  the  horror,  our  souls  would  recoil  from 
earth  in  renunciative  detestation.  But  if  we  are  unable  to  appreciate 
misrule  in  action,  we  can  at  least  examine  the  grounds  which  it  assumes 
for  self-defence  in  theory.  "From  the  beginning  of  Anglo-Irish  history," 
says  a  modern  apologist,  "there  can  be  traced,  in  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  island,  a  particular  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  liberty.  True 
liberty  means  being  governed  by  just  laws,  laws  which  are  in  harmony 
with  the  will  of  tlie  Maker  and  Master  of  the  world.  It  is  the  worst 
curse  of  injustice  that  it  leads  men  to  look  for  redress,  not  to  better 
government  but  to  none,  and  to  regard  their  own  consent  as  the  measure 
of  the  restraint  to  which  they  may  rightly  be  submitted.  Liberty,  the 
Irish  said,  and  even  Swift  lent  his  authority  to  the  definition,  liberty 
consisted  in  the  being  ruled  by  laws  which  men  made  for  themselves ; 
tyranny  in  being  ruled  by  laws  made  for  them  by  others.  If  this  be  true, 
the  minority  in  every  constitutional  state  lives  under  a  tyranny,  for  it 
lives  under  laws  against  which  it  has  formally  protested."^  Every  canon 
of  ethics  and  common  sense  is  ruthlessly  violated  in  this  extraordinary 
medley  of  paradoxes.  It  is  valuable,  because  it  is  the  philosophical 
reflection  of  the  misgovernment  which  it  defends.  True  liberty  does  not 
mean  being  governed  by  external  law,  just  or  unjust.  It  means  being 
governed  from  within.  Where  the  spirit  of  righteousness  or  justice  is, 
there  is  liberty.  He  is  the  true  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 
These  are  not  religious  sayings.  They  are  political  principles,  and  as 
such  they  were  intended.  It  is  true  they  are  goals,  not  starting  posts, 
but  the  legislation  that  does  not  aim  at  them  and  contemplate  its  own 
final  extinction  in  their  accomplishment,  is  at  war  with  the  will  'of  God 

»  "English  in  IreLand,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  604. 
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and  the  happiness  of  man.  True  liberty,  then,  does  not  mean  being 
governed,  as  the  word  is  commonly  used :  it  means  being  not  governed, 
because  men  have  the  law  written  on  their  hearts  and  rule  themselves. 
And  analogous  to  this  definition  of  individual  liberty  is  that  of 
national  liberty,  which  means  being  governed  by  the  nation's  own 
laws,  or  the  national  conscience.  The  Maker  of  the  world  made 
England  and  Ireland  two  distinct  islands.  When  we  appeal  to  him, 
therefore,  our  course  is  clear.  Yet  when  the  Irish  say  that  liberty 
means  being  ruled  by  the  national  conscience,  it  is  replied  by  the 
very  writer  who  appeals  to  the  laws  of  the  Maker  of  the  world,  that 
if  this  were  so  the  minority  in  every  state  must  live  under  a  tyranny, 
thus  defying  the  Maker  of  the  world  by  representing  the  inhabitants 
of  one  distinct  country  as  being  to  the  inhabitants  of  another  distinct 
country,  what  the  minority  is  to  the  majority  in  one  and  the  same 
country.  The  fact  that  injustice  leads  men  to  look  for  redress  not 
to  better  government,  but  to  none,  shows  how  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  good  and  bad  laws  equally  direct  man  to  the  true  solution 
of  his  difficulties,  the  minimisation  of  government.  It  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  rulers  only,  and  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
them  to  rule  unjustly,  if  men  sought  a  multiplication  of  rulers  in 
proportion  as  injustice  prevailed,  and  increased  their  reverence  for 
law  according  as  it  contradicted  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed. 
"  The  consent  of  man  was  not  asked,"  we  further  read,  "  when  he  was 
born  into  the  world ;  his  consent  will  not  be  asked  when  his  time  comes 
to  die.  As  little  has  his  consent  to  do  with  the  laws  which,  while  he 
lives,  he  is  bound  to  obey."  The  latter  clause  of  the  first  sentence  is 
not  true.  Man's  consent  to  his  continued  existence  is  asked  each  day 
of  his  life,  and  not  one  man  in  fifty  but  consents,  after  due  warning 
given,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  his  own  death.  But  it  is  quite  true 
that  no  man's  consent  to  his  being  born  is  asked  before  he  is  born.  On 
the  ground,  then,  of  this  magnificent  generalisation  it  is  seriously  pat 
forward  that  when  a  band  of  disciplined  and  armed  ruffians,  too  idle  to 
do  honest  work,  and  too  vicious  to  remain  quiet,  come  on  a  weaker 
people  and  subdue  them,  that  people  are  bound  for  ever  to  give  their 
men  and  women  to  the  will  of  the  conquerors. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  object  of  this  writer  was  to  charge  the 
Irish,  or  rather  the  Anglo-Irish  colony,  for  it  is  with  them  he  is  con- 
cerned, with  insubordination  to  just  government,  that  he  was  preparing 
an  indictment  against  them  for  not  being  thankful  when  they  were 
ruled  with  leniency  and  justice.  He  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
speaks  of  good  government  in  order,  apparently,  that  when  he  accuses 
the  Irish  of  resisting  bad  government,  his  readers,  confused  by  his 
language,  may  condemn  resistance  to  the  bad  as  if  it  were  resistance  to 
the  good.  "Let  a  nation  be  justly  governed,  and  if  it  is  wise  it  will  not 
quarrel  with  its  destiny,  which  has  provided  for  it  the  greatest  of 
earthly  blessings."  Then  follows  the  application.  "English  misrule  in 
Ireland  reached  a  point  at  which  its  grasp  relaxed,  and  weakness  com- 
pelled a  surrender  of  a  power  which  had  been  so  scandalously  misused  ; 
not,  however,  through  any  rising  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed 
Irish,  or  through  any  divine  aspirations  after  freedom  and  self-govern- 
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ment,  but  because  wrong  had  borne  its  necessary  fruit  in  the  feebleness 
of  the  oppressor."  Just  government  is  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings ; 
the  Irish  delivered  themselves  from  unjust  government;  therefore  they 
deserve  no  credit.  The  fact  was  that  the  Irish  volunteers  forced  their 
independence  from  England  in  1782,  and  rather  than  allow  the  inference 
that  they  were  right  in  doing  it,  or  able  to  do  it  by  inherent  power, 
Mr.  Froude  describes  England  as  corrupted  and  enfeebled  by  her  own 
tyranny,  whereas  in  reality  all  her  strength  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
America  and  France. 

We  constantly  hear  it  asked,  What  do  Irishmen  really  want? 
What  do  they  mean  by  home  rule,  repeal  of  the  union,  and  all  the  rest 
of  their  vague  demands  ?  It  may  be  asked,  in  return,  What  does 
England  ask  or  expect  from  Ireland  ?  What  are  ths  conditions  or 
circumstances  under  which  she  expects  her  to  be  satisfied  ?  We  may 
now  form  some  idea  on  the  subject.  It  is  expected  of  Irishmen  to  own 
(not  by  all  Englishmen,  or  this  history  would  never  be  written,  but  by 
a  class  of  Norman  Englishmen),  that  the  Maker  of  the  world  blundered 
when  He  made  Ireland  a  separate  island ;  that  true  liberty  consists  in 
being  governed  by  foreign  laws ;  that,  because  man's  consent  was  not 
asked  to  his  being  born  by  God,  he  should  never  expect  to  have  his 
consent  asked  by  the  fellow  mortal  who  aspires  to  be  his. ruler;  and 
that,  because  to  oppose  just  rule  would  be  ungracious,  resistance  to 
English  misrule  can  never  be  a  mark  of  rising  virtue,  or  a  proof  of 
divine  aspiration  after  freedom  and  self-government,  English  and  Irish 
demands  are  in  direct  opposition,  and  England  protests  that  she  will 
never  yield.  It  is  a  matter  of  rational  calculation  whether  the  demands 
that  are  in  unison  with  nature  and  the  world's  increasing  purpose,  or 
the  demands  that  defy  nature  and  history,  are  likeliest  to  endure  and  to 
triumph. 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons  consisted  mainly  of  landlords.  There 
were  several  lawyers,  some  of  whom  rose  above  their  profession,  while 
others  were  ready  to  sink  below  it.  There  were  a  few^  true  patriots,  and 
there  was  a  still  smaller  number  of  able  men,  possessed  by  a  demon  of 
ambition,  who  sought  a  wider  field  in  which  to  display  their  powers  by 
uniting  their  country  with  England.  The  usual  encroachments  of 
government  gradually  provoked  opposition.  Public  debts  were  incurred, 
and  the  administration  was  charged  with  extravagance.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  change  the  annual  vote  for  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt  into  a  grant  for  ever  or  for  a  number  of  years.  A  warm  debate 
ensued,  and  the  parties  were  nearly  balanced,  when  a  member  named 
Tottenham  came  hastily  in  his  riding  dress,  contrary  to  the  etiquette  of 
the  House,  and  gave  a  majority  to  the  anti-ministerialists.  "  Tottenham 
in  his  boots  "  became  a  standing  toast  of  patriotism. 

In  1749  Ireland  had  a  surplus  revenue  to  dispose  of.  It  was  claimed 
as  of  right  belonging  to  the  Crown.  The  Commons  transmitted  a  bill  to 
England,  applying  it  to  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt.  A  message 
came  back  that  the  King  would  consent  to  this  appropriation  of  the 
money.  The  Commons  passed  a  bill  disposing  of  a  portion  of  it,  and 
omitted  the  word  "  consent."  The  Minister  reinstated  the  word.  In 
1753  the  same  scene  was  expected,  but  the  patriots  went  to  a  division, 
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and  "won  by  a  majority  of  five.  On  this,  as  on  every  occasion  when  the 
national  dignity  was  asserted,  the  joy  of  victory  was  felt  by  none  more 
acutely  than  by  the  excluded  Catholics.  The  Viceroy  took  the  surplus 
revenue  by  virtue  of  a  royal  letter.  Boyle,  the  leading  patriot,  was 
removed  from  the  Privy  Council ;  Malone,  another  of  the  same  party, 
was  deprived  of  his  title  of  precedence  as  prime  serjeant ;  and  Lucas,  a 
Dublin  apothecary,  who  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  corporation,  and 
was  now  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament,  w^as  compelled  to  fly  to 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  significant  cry  was  raised  in  England  that  the 
Irish  majority  was  Popish.  Lord  Kildare,  who  had  been  active  on  the 
national  side,  laid  with  his  own  hands  a  memorial  before  the  king,  and 
explained  his  action  by  declaring  that  remonstrances  addressed  through 
ordinary  channels  were  systematically  intercepted.  This  bold  step 
excited  a  universal  ferment.  The  Government  changed  their  tactics. 
Boyle  was  made  Earl  of  Shannon,  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand  a  year ; 
Malone,  refusing  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  accepted  its 
profits ;  and  several  prominent  members  of  the  opposition  were  placed 
in  lucrative  employments. 

The  enormously-increased  list  of  pensions  on  the  Irish  establishment 
was  a  subject  of  deep-seated  discontent.  A  bill  vacating  the  seats  of 
members  receiving  pensions  or  places  of  profit  was  thrown  out  by  a 
majority  of  eighty-five  to  fifty-nine. 

In  1757  the  English  Whigs  contemplated  a  union  w^th  Ireland  as  an 
accession  to  their  own  strength,  and  even  calculated  on  the  aid  of  the 
Catholics  in  support  of  the  measure.  The  very  rumour  of  a  union  roused 
the  Protestant  mob  of  Dublin  to  a  state  of  fury.  They  surrounded  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  loud  outcries,  and  proceeded  to  such  extremi- 
ties that  the  Speaker  came  out  and  solemnly  assured  them  that  no  union 
was  intended.  They  stopped  the  members  as  they  entered,  and  forced 
them  to  take  a  pledge  against  the  union.  They  seized  Lord  Inchiquin, 
but  when  he  told  them  that  his  name  was  O'Brien,  they  loudly  cheered 
him.  The  military  were  at  last  called  out,  and  the  loyal  Protestants 
were  ridden  down  and  scattered.  Some  ascribed  this  disturbance  to  the 
Catholics.    Pitt  insisted  on  imputing  it  to  the  failure  of  a  bank. 

Septennial  Parliaments  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
land. In  Ireland  each  Parliament  w^as  elected  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
king.  In  the  new  Parliament  that  assembled  on  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  Lucas,  w^ho  had  returned  from  exile,  took  his  seat  as  member 
for  Dublin.  He  and  his  friends  saw  that  the  extravagance  and  corrup- 
tion of  Government  could  be  remedied  only  by  making  the  Parliament 
more  immediately  responsible  to  the  people,  and  began  to  agitate  for 
septennial  elections.  In  1767  a  Septennial  Bill  was  transmitted,  and 
altered  to  an  Octennial  one  by  the  British  Cabinet,  in  the  hope  that 
their  interference  would  ensure  its  rejection.  The  Irish  Parliament, 
however,  accepted  it.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  while  the  electoral 
basis  remained  unaltered,  it  only  afforded  the  proprietors  of  boroughs 
opportunities  of  more  frequent  sales. 

The  government  was  carried  on  by  bribing  a  few  great  families,  and 
making  them  the  distributers  of  bribes  to  a  large  number  of  dependents 
and  supporters.    Those  magnates  began  to  assume  airs  of  independen': 
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authority.  The  office  of  bribing  was  taken  from  them  and  exercised 
immediately  over  the  wider  surface.  A  period  of  sixteen  months  was 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  dissolution  of  the  old  and  the  meeting  of 
the  first  octennial  Parliament.  This  interval  was  busily  employed  by 
the  Viceroy  in  completing  his  influence  over  the  members  according  to 
the  new  system.  There  were  certain  lengths  to  which  the  Parliament 
refused  to  be  bribed.  They  would  not  allow  the  English  council  to 
originate  money  bills.  The  Commons  would  not  even  suffer  the  Viceroy 
to  enter  his  protest  against  their  claim  in  their  journals.  He  redoubled 
his  eff*orts  to  render  the  members  more  compliant,  made  another  attempt 
and  was  more  decisively  beaten.  An  English  newspaper  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  Parliament  as  a  daring  insult,  and  advised  that  the 
English  Legislature  should  directly  vote  the  Irish  supplies,  inasmuch  as 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  supreme  over  its  conquests.  The 
Irish  Parliament  ordered  the  paper  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. The  Viceroy  postponed  the  meeting  of  Parliament  by  a  series  of 
prorogations  till  1771,  won  over  Mr.  Perry,  one  of  the  more  conspicuous 
patriots,  by  a  promise  of  the  Speakership  and  a  peerage,  distributed 
money  and  honours  lavishly,  and  secured  a  majority,  who  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  for  his  just  and  prudent  administration.  There  were 
other  victories  that  were  beyond  his  power.  He  was  besought  to  save  a 
Catholic  gentleman  who  was  about  to  suff'er  death  unjustly :  "They  are 
resolved  to  have  his  life,"  he  said,  "  they  may  as  well  have  it  now." 

The  war  carried  on  by  Pitt  had  involved  England  heavily  in  debt. 
Some  relief  was  sought  by  taxing  the  American  Colonies.  The  Americans 
resisted,  the  king  and  his  ministers  would  not  withdraw  their  demands, 
and  the  war  of  American  independence  began.  No  event  in  history  can 
so  forcibly  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  mankind  arising 
from  oligarchic  rule,  as  the  reflection  that  if  the  American  contest  for 
freedom  had  been  postponed  until  the  engines  of  modern  warfare  had 
been  invented  and  perfected,  the  war  party  of  England  might  have 
triumphed,  and  the  hopes  of  the  world  been  crushed  for  many  centuries. 
No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  the  people  of  England  than  the  reduction 
of  Ireland  to  such  a  condition  of  servility  that  her  inhabitants  may  be 
relied  on  to  prosecute  those  foreign  conquests  by  which  the  heaviest 
burthens  of  domestic  tyranny  are  supposed  to  be  balanced.  The  natural 
recoil  from  so  base  an  employment  justifies  every  Irish  revolt. 

The  exports  from  England  to  Ireland  were  two  millions  and  a  half 
annually.  Ireland  besides  supported  a  large  standing  military  force ; 
armies  of  placemen,  pensioners,  and  absentees  spent  her  money  in 
England.  Her  linen  trade  with  America,  the  only  branch  that  remained 
to  her,  was  at  an  end.  An  embargo  had  been  laid  on  the  exportation 
of  Irish  provisions  in  favour  of  English  contractors.  Some  trivial 
concessions  were  now  made,  such  as  allowing  the  exportation  of  clothing 
for  regiments  on  the  Irish  establishment  employed  abroad.  When  due 
acknowledgment  had  been  rendered  for  this  boon,  the  Viceroy  informed 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  situation  of  aff'airs  required  the  sending 
of  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  to  America,  which  his  Majesty 
meant  to  replace  by  an  equal  number  of  foreign  Protestant  troops. 
The  departure  of  the  Irish  force  was  allowed,  but  the  introduction 
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of  forei^^n  troops  was  decisively  nepjatived  as  an  insidious  method  of 
enslaving  Ireland  at  the  cost  of  England,  which  could  afterwards  be 
used  to  enslave  England  at  the  cost  of  Ireland.  The  House  in  an 
address  to  the  king  stated  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  government 
they  might  be  able  to  exert  themselves  so  as  to  render  aid  unnecessary. 
A  money  bill  was  altered  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  consequence 
rejected.  These  symptoms  of  independence  alarmed  the  government, 
and  Parliament  was  dissolved.  An  unprecedented  number  of  promotions 
and  creations  of  peers  took  place  in  one  day.  The  new  Parliament  was 
formally  convened  in  June,  1776,  and  repeatedly  prorogued  to  October, 
1777.  In  this  month  General  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  army  to  the 
Americans  at  Saratoga.  The  next  year  France  declared  for  America. 
French  and  American  privateers  were  sweeping  the  channel.  The  Irish 
Parliament  passed  a  militia  bill  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
people  of  Belfast,  dreading  an  invasion,  applied  to  the  Irish  secretary  for 
assistance,  and  were  informed  that  only  a  troop  or  two  of  horse  could  be 
spared.  They  commenced  enrolling  themselves  as  volunteers,  and  the 
whole  country  quickly  followed  their  example.  The  arms  intended  for 
the  militia  were  given  by  the  Viceroy  for  their  use.  Their  number  soon 
reached  seventy-five  thousand  men.  Government  discouraged,  but 
could  not  prevent  their  enrolment.  On  two  sides  the  institution  was 
weak.  It  was  commanded  by  noblemen,  and  it  excluded,  or  admitted 
only  by  connivance,  the  Catholics.  It  placed  the  unnational  nobility  at 
its  head  and  refused  the  basis  of  the  nation.  A  letter  from  Lord 
Tyrone  to  one  of  the  Beresfords  is  extant  in  which  he  says  that  the 
Catholics  were  forming  themselves  into  distinct  companies,  but  that 
seeing  the  consequences  which  would  attend  such  an  event  he  had 
stopped  the  movement.  The  Catholics  looked  with  pride  and  sympathy 
on  the  proceedings  of  their  Protestant  brethren.  Denied  a  personal 
share  in  the  enterprise,  they  helped  it  with  their  money.  A  better 
feeling  gradually  grew  between  the  two  religions. 

The  English  Parliament  beheld  what  was  taking  place  with  angry 
bewilderment.  They  were  beset  on  both  sides.  They  preserved  a 
monopoly  in  trade,  and  they  were  ready  to  beggar  all  their  colonies  and 
dependencies,  and  to  create  fresh  colonies  and  dependencies  with  the 
view  of  beggaring  them,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  manufacturers  and 
traders  whose  success  gave  them  security,  and  increased  their  importance 
and  their  wealth.  One  of  Ireland's  demands  was  a  right  to  compete 
with  England  in  trade  on  equal  terms.  She  had  now  an  army  to  back 
her  demand.  In  March,  1779,  the  subject  was  introduced  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  through  fear  of 
raising  a  rebellion  in  the  Lancashire  towns. 

When  the  volunteers  saw  that  nothing  could  be  obtained  from 
English  justice,  they  carried  the  volunteer  principle  into  trade,  and 
entered  into  combinations  to  use  home  manufactures  and  exclude 
British  commodities.  England  claimed  the  government  of  the  country, 
but  could  neither  afford  them  an  army  to  defend  their  shores,  nor  allow 
them  a  trade  to  support  their  people.  They  had  their  own  army,  and 
they  determined  to  have  their  own  manufactures.  On  occasions  like 
this  men  forget  the  language  of  diplomacy,  and  ascribe  conduct  to 
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ordinary  human  passions.  The  freemen  of  Dublin  at  a  public  meeting, 
resolved  that  the  opposition  of  Great  Britain  to  Irish  commerce 
originated  in  avarice  and  ingratitude.  This  was  quite  true,  but  it  was 
not  seen  that  commercial  avarice  was  a  secondary  and  artificial  affection. 
The  traders  of  both  islands  were  driven  into  rivalry  by  the  great  lords 
whose  interests  were  identical.  The  citizens  of  Waterford  formally 
determined  to  use  Irish  manufactures,  and  not  to  deal  with  any  mer- 
chant or  shopkeeper  who  offered  foreign  goods  for  sale.  Great  irritation 
was  produced  in  England.  The  volunteers  were  described  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  an  angry  mob,  and  the  press  denounced  Irish  encourage- 
ment of  their  own  manufactures  as  the  policy  of  savages. 

When  the  Irish  Parliament  met  in  October,  it  was  moved  in  an 
amendment  to  the  address  that  temporary  expedients  were  insufficient, 
that  law  must  establish  effectual  relief,  and  that  free  trade  was  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  nation  from  ruin.  The  streets  of  Dublin  were 
lined  with  volunteers  with  "  Free-trade  or — "  labelled  on  the  necks  of 
their  cannons.  Ministers  were  compelled  to  yield,  and  the  resolution 
passed.  The  next  day  votes  of  thanks  to  the  volunteers  were  carried, 
with  a  single  dissentient  in  the  Lords,  through  both  Houses.  The 
country  was  now  in  their  hands.  They  instructed  the  Opposition  to 
vote  the  supplies  only  for  six  months.  An  amendment  to  this  effect 
was  carried  in  November.  The  English  ministers  yielded,  but  with  a 
bad  grace.  In  February,  1780,  a  bill  was  passed  giving  Ireland 
liberty  to  export  woollen  goods,  and  to  trade  with  the  British  colonies. 
It  was  accompanied  with  the  declaration  that  it  was  a  boon  from  the 
English  Parliament  resumable  at  pleasure. 

A  free  Parliament  was  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  a  free  trade, 
and  forthwith  became  the  object  of  general  desire.  In  April,  Henry 
Grattan,  the  chief  orator  of  the  Nationalists,  moved  that  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  are  alone  competent  to  enact  laws  to 
bind  Ireland.  The  motion  was  not  pressed  to  a  division;  but  the 
nation's  rights  had  been  embodied  and  uttered  in  ringing  words.  The 
English  Minister  could  no  longer  prevaricate.  His  next  step  showed 
how  exactly  the  occasion  was  understood  and  provided  for ;  and  how 
fully  the  Irish  Parliament  was  relied  on  to  contend  for  its  own  and  the 
country's  enslavement.  The  bill  for  preventing  mutiny  in  the  army 
was  transmitted  to  England  with  its  usual  duration  of  six  months.  The 
Privy  Council  made  it  perpetual,  and  the  Irish  Commons  passed  it  in 
that  form. 

The  contest,  be  it  ever  remembered,  was  not  between  England  and 
Ireland.  It  was  between  all  that  was  true  and  just  in  both  countries, 
against  all  that  was  selfish,  tyrannical  and  dishonest.  A  large  party  in 
the  English  Parliament,  and  in  England,  supported  America  and 
Ireland  in  their  struggles.  A  purchased  majority  in  the  Irish  Commons 
battled  obstinately  for  aristocratic  England  against  the  genius,  the  arms, 
and  the  rights  of  Ireland. 

The  Viceroy  had  incurred  a  debt  from  which  he  now  laboured  to 
extricate  himself  He  had  promised  peerages,  pensions,  or  places,  to 
nearly  a  hundred  persons,  and  he  found  on  submitting  his  engagements 
to  the  English  ministers,  that  they  would  not  be  made  good.    The  king 
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took  on  himself  to  confer  a  certain  number  of  peerages.  The  Viceroy 
was  soon  after  recalled. 

Throughout  1781  several  vain  attempts  were  made  to  repeal  Poyning's 
law  and  amend  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  Parliament  and  the  nation  were 
in  open  opposition.  In  the  debates  the  country  was  exhibited  on  one 
side  as  the  most  flourishing  on  earth,  so  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  people  but  resignation  to  the  government ;  on  the  other,  it  was  rep- 
resented as  the  most  wronged  country  under  heaven.  At  last  the 
volunteers  felt  that  the  time  was  come  to  cut  the  knot.  It  was  resolved 
that  delegates  should  be  sent  from  all  the  Ulster  corps  to  Dungannon 
on  the  fifteenth  of  February.  The  representatives  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  corps  assembled  on  the  appointed  day,  and  resolved  that  the 
claims  of  any  body  of  men  save  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland,  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  are  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a 
grievance ;  that  the  ports  of  Ireland  are  rightfully  open  to  all  foreign 
countries  not  at  war  with  the  king ;  that  a  perpetual  Mutiny  Act  is  un- 
constitutional and  a  grievance ;  that  the  independence  of  judges  is  essential 
to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice ;  that  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion  is  equally  sacred  in  others  as  in  ourselves,  and 
that  they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Code  as  fraught  with 
happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Those  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  by  the  whole  country.  Grattan  brought  in  a  motion 
declaring  the  national  rights.  It  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  to  sixty-eight. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Yorktown,  in  America. 
Lord  Rockingham  and  Fox  came  into  office.  The  American  war  was  at 
an  end.  An  Irish  war  was  prevented.  Delays  were  sought  for  to  in- 
stigate enquiries,  but  the  volunteers  would  brook  no  postponement.  In 
the  mouth  of  April,  1782,  Fox  communicated  to  the  Commons  of  England 
the  king's  recommendation  to  take  the  discontent  of  Ireland  into  their 
serious  consideration,  in  order  to  such  a  final  adjustment  as  might  give 
mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms.  On  the  seventeenth  of  May  it 
was  carried  unanimously  in  the  two  Houses  at  Westminster  that  the  Act 
of  6th  George  I.,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  better  securing  the  dependency 
of  Ireland  on  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  repealed.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  Poyning's  Act  was  repealed  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Ireland  was  free. 

The  words  Protestant  and  Catholic  are  only  names  of  political 
parties  in  Ireland.  A  few  Protestants  succeeded  in  usurping  the  lands 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  and  maintained  them  by  fomenting 
sectarian  hatred  among  their  co-religionists.  They  insist  on  the  truth 
and  purity  of  their  doctrines.  What  greater  calamity  can  befall  true 
Christianity  than  its  identification  with  glaring  wrong  ?  The  Catholic 
people  represent  the  indefeasible  national  rights.  The  Lords  and  Bishops 
of  both  religions  agree  in  politics.  It  is  the  people  of  both  persuasions 
who  in  the  name  of  religion  are  kept  in  constant  political  warfare.  In 
the  history  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  that  portion  of  it  through 
which  we  have  been  rapidly  passing.  Catholic  means  nationalist.  The 
Catholics  always  look  with  delight  on  any  step  that  is  taken  for  what 
they  consider  the  good  of  their  country,  quite  apart  from  the  religion  of 
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those  concerned  in  it.  They  are  as  ready  to  follow  a  Protestant  leader 
as  a  Catholic  if  his  politics  agree  with  theirs.  They  applauded  and 
aided  the  volunteer  movement,  though  they  were  not  permitted  to  join 
in  it.  When  Protestants  asserted  the  rights  of  Ireland,  the  friends  of 
English  supremacy  always  reviled  them  as  Papists  or  Catholics,  thus 
admitting  that  Catholic  was  the  same  as  patriot.  As  the  volunteer 
movement  grew  to  national  proportions,  and  assumed  national  senti- 
ments, Catholic  and  Protestant  lost  their  political  meanings,  and  stood 
only  as  religious  denominations.  The  moment  they  did  so  the  Pro- 
testants recognised  the  Catholics  as  fellow-Christians  and  fellow-country- 
men, and  demanded  their  deliverance  from  the  political  penal  code. 
When  Catholics  attain  estates  and  a  share  in  the  Government  they  are 
as  apt  to  become  zealous  supporters  of  the  supremacy  of  England  as  any 
Protestants  can  be.  The  real  motive  of  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
juries  in  state  trials  is  not  the  apprehension  that  Catholics  could  not  be 
found  who  would  give  verdicts  for  the  government,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  they  could  be  found  as  easily  as  Protestants,  but  the  desire  to  keep 
the  religious  feud  alive,  and  to  infuse  mutual  mistrust  and  offence 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by  pretending  that  the  Catholic 
must  be  the  unchangeable  political  enemy  of  the  Protestant. 

False  and  dazzling  lights  have  been  cast  around  the  history  of 
Ireland's  independence  by  friends  and  foes.  A  passage  from  a  writer 
whom  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  is  resplendent  with  warning. 

Nations,"  he  says,  "  are  not  born  on  the  floors  of  debating  societies, 
nor  on  the  parade  ground  of  volunteers.  Freedom  must  be  won  on  the 
battlefield,  or  it  is  as  perishable  as  the  breath  that  boasts  of  it.  In 
truth  and  fact,  Ireland,  feound  to  England  by  situation,  and  inhabited 
by  a  people  who  would  howl  for  liberty  but  never  fight  for  it,  had  snatched 
from  the  embarrassments  of  her  neighbour  what  she  could  neither  keep 
nor  use  worthily  while  it  w^as  hers."^  If  the  writer's  intention  was  to 
goad  and  irritate  the  Irish  people  to  insurrection  he  could  not  find  lan- 
guage more  suitable  for  his  purpose.  Similar  taunts  are  not  unfrequent 
in  a  portion  of  the  English  press.  Addressed  to  a  people  for  whom  the 
possession  of  a  gun  or  an  attempt  at  drill  would  be  instant  imprisonment 
and  penal  servitude,  they  are  only  a  provocation  to  what  would  be 
called  murder  and  massacre,  and  be  retaliated  upon  by  real  and 
wholesale  murder  and  massacre.  That  freedom  can  only  be  won 
on  the  battlefield  is  a  commonplace  of  poetical  oratory  which  one 
does  not  expect  to  find  just  after  a  denunciation  of  eloquence. 
What  countries  unaided  have  ever  delivered  themselves  from  the  grip 
of  their  conquerors  on  the  battlefield  1  What  shred  of  freedom  did 
England  ever  win  on  the  battlefield  from  Hastings  to  Peterloo?  Freedom 
is  the  birth  of  time,  the  growth  of  events.  The  English  people  could 
not  get  even  the  repeal  of  the  laws  that  kept  them  without  bread  for  their 
children  until  famished  Ireland  held  out  her  skeleton  hand  like  a  menace 
from  the  grave.  They  will  not  shake  off  the  hold  which  the  Norman 
conqueror  keeps  on  their  lands  until  America  undersells  their  produce. 
If  they  attempted  to  win  them  back  on  the  battlefield  they  would  be 
slaughtered  as  they  were  before,  and  instead  of  German  or  Italian 

^  Froude's  "  English  in  Ireland,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  330. 
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troops,  as  in  former  times/  Irish  regiments  would,  if  necessary,  be 
ordered  to  do  the  work.^  Freedom  comes  in  the  order  of  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  independence  of  Ireland  in  1782  was  not 
gained  either  by  orators  or  armed  men,  not  on  platform  or  parade 
ground.  It  was  brought  about  by  a  cause  that  is  liable  to  recur  at  any 
moment.  Volunteering  may  be  prevented,  and  oratory  may  be  stifled, 
but  the  unseen  march  of  events  cannot  be  arrested.  The  circumstances 
that  placed  freedom  within  Ireland's  reach  a  hundred  years  ago  may 
always  start  into  being  before  the  course  of  a  week  is  run  from  what 
may  seem  settled  security.  No  foresight  can  anticipate  this,  no  power 
can  avert  it.  If  English  statesmen  be  wise  they  will  provide  against  it 
in  the  only  possible  way  in  which  it  can  be  provided  against,  by  making 
Irishmen  friends  to  England.  How  is  that  to  be  done"?  No  idler 
question  was  ever  asked  since  the  Pharisee,  after  professing  that  his 
duty  was  to  act  fairly  to  his  neighbour,  inquired,  "  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour?" Only  a  prejudiced  Jew,  full  of  national  or  sectarian  hatred, 
could  propose  such  a  question.  A  Samaritan  would  act  on  the  instant. 
Ireland  lies  stripped  and  wounded  by  the  way  side. 

1  See  p.  120. 

2  "  The  21st  Regiment  of  Foot  (Irish)  was  ordered  to  proceed  by  forced  marches.  On  their 
arrival  some  of  them  were  heard  to  declare  that  they  would  now  have  revenge  on  the  Suther- 
landers  for  the  carnage  of  their  countrymen  at  Tara  Hill  and  Ballenamuck." — Mackenzie's 
"History  of  the  Highland  Clearances,"  p.  12. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Parliamentary  Independence. 
Section  I. 

The  Irish  Parliament  in  declaring  their  freedom  had  merely  obeyed  the 
instructions  given  to  them  by  the  British  Minister.  The  eloquence  of 
Grattan  had  not  influenced  a  vote  or  altered  an  opinion.  The  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Minister  yielded  to  circumstances,  and  waited  with 
unchanged  minds,  till  the  pressure  was  withdrawn,  to  recover  the 
ground  they  had  lost.  The  displays  of  oratory  that  signalise  any 
historical  crisis  are  an  expression  of  enthusiasm  proportioned  to  the 
intellect  of  the  nation.  They  are  in  most  cases  more  a  consequence 
than  a  cause.  When  the  ultimate  appeal  to  arms  is  impending  they 
are  less  than  a  cause,  they  are  a  hindrance.  The  excessive  brilliancy  of 
Grattan's  eloquence  misdirected  the  atttention  of  his  countrymen.  They 
imagined  the  country  was  saved  by  an  orator,  and  they  assigned  to  him 
almost  all  the  importance  that  belonged  to  the  two  facts  that  England 
was  without  an  army,  and  that  Ireland  had  an  army.  The  volunteers 
numbered  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  men.  They  were 
commanded  by  men  of  position,  and  disciplined  by  retired  British 
officers.  Their  sergeants  were  chiefly  veterans  who  had  served  in  the 
American  campaigns.  Their  drill  and  discipline  were  continued  without 
intermission.  Their  artillery  was  exercised  daily  in  Phoenix  Park. 
They  were  prepared  to  take  the  field  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
The  Catholic  nation  lay  behind  them  ready  to  rush  in  and  unite  for  ever 
in  their  ranks.  The  thought  of  bringing  the  forces  which  Great  Britain 
had  at  her  disposal  into  collision  with  the  volunteer  army  of  Ireland 
never  entered  into  the  dreams  of  the  wildest  English  enthusiast.  The 
position  which  the  two  countries  had  occupied  for  centuries  was  exactly 
reversed.  England  did  not  then  say  that  freedom  was  to  be  won  only 
on  the  battlefield.  It  was  the  very  thing  she  did  not  wish  to  be  even 
hinted  at.  Now  when  things  have  gone  back  to  their  former  state, 
when  England  has  an  army  and  Ireland  has  none,  and  when  all  the 
world  knows  that  England  holds  Ireland  by  keeping  her  unarmed,  and 
that  a  month's  opportunity  would  give  Ireland  an  army  which  the 
English  army,  itself  half  Irish,  dare  not  meet  in  the  field,  and  bring 
into  inseparable  combination  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Orangemen  and 
Fenians  now  kept  in  artificial  discord  by  foreign  influence,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  befitting  the  dignity  of  England,  that  it  should  be  said  in 
her  name  by  paradoxical  historians,  or  recreant  Irishmen  of  the  London 
press,  that  freedom  must  be  won  only  on  the  battlefield. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Grattan.  English  Ministers  helped  the  delusion. 
An  Irish  member  proposed  that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be 
granted  to  him  by  Parliament  for  his  services.     The  proposal  was 
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immediately  supplemented  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy  of 
the  viceregal  palace  in  the  Phosnix  Park  to  be  settled  on  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  A  grant  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  eventually  made. 
The  generosity  of  Grattan's  nature  was  overcome.  The  concession  of 
England  and  the  gratitude  of  Ireland,  melted  into  a  confused  emotion 
that  rendered  him  incapable  of  vigilance  or  mistrust  till  it  was  too  late. 

Flood,  Grattan's  rival  in  oratory,  who  had  held  office  for  some  years, 
and  only  lately  joined  the  national  party,  strove  to  provide  guarantees 
for  the  liberty  which  he  had  not  been  most  prominent  in  effecting.  His 
efforts  were  not  seconded,  or  rather  were  resented,  by  Grattan,  and  two 
men  whose  abilities  if  united  might  have  established  the  happiness  of 
their  country,  only  entertained  the  world,  and  delighted  the  enemies  of 
Ireland,  with  specimens  of  unexampled  personal  invective.  Flood 
insisted  that  Irish  liberties  were  not  secure  until  England  not  merely 
repealed  the  laws  which  bound  Ireland,  but  positively  renounced  the 
right  to  bind  her  by  legislation.  Grattan  considered  that  this  would  be 
an  ungenerous  suspicion  of  'British  sincerity.  Flood's  discernment  would 
be  fully  justified  by  the  publication  of  written  correspondence  of  high 
officials  at  the  time.  But  be  was  not  left  to  his  powers  of  penetration 
and  to  inferential  conclusions.  Fox  had  plainly  stated  in  the  English 
Parliament  that  some  future  irrevocable  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries  was  yet  to  be  made.  A  member  of  the  English  Commons, 
who  held  office  in  Ireland,  bad  declared  on  the  repeal  of  6th  George  I. 
that  the  English  Parliament  had  not  power  to  pass  such  a  bill,  and  that 
the  king  had  no  authority  to  relinquish  the  inherent  right  of  the  British 
legislature  to  make  laws  for  Ireland.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  which  stated  that  since  the  kings  of  England  were 
masters  of  the  seas  that  surrounded  Ireland,  for  eighteen  centuries,  the 
British  Parliament  had  the  sole  right  to  regulate  the  commerce  of 
Ireland.  Those  were  growlings  that  indicated  what  the  temper  would 
be  when  the  fangs  were  regrown.  The  country  saw  that  Flood's  pre- 
cautions were  demanded  by  circumstances.  The  two  opposing  parties 
began  to  marshal  their  respective  forces.  The  Irish  government  brought 
all  their  resources  of  corruption  into  play.  The  volunteers  beat  to  arms 
through  the  country,  and  made  every  hill  resound  to  the  tramp  of  their 
men,  and  the  strains  of  their  music.  The  British  Cabinet  did  not  say 
that  England's  renunciation  of  the  right  to  bind  Ireland  must  be  sought 
for  on  the  battlefield.  On  the  contrary,  knowing  that  then  it  could 
certainly  be  won  on  the  battlefield,  they  submitted  and  passed  a  statute 
unequivocally  renouncing  all  future  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  basely 
and  dishonourably  purposing  in  their  hearts,  when  the  necessity  had 
passed  away,  to  belie  their  ow^n  formal  and  solemn  enactment. 

During  the  progress  of  this  controversy  a  coolness  sprang  up  between 
Grattan  and  the  volunteers.  The  lawyers'  corps  appointed  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  question,  and  they  reported  in  favour  of  Flood's 
view.  The  Dublin  corps,  of  which  Grattan  was  colonel,  requested  him 
to  support  the  decision  of  men  so  well  qualified  to  judge.  Without  re- 
signing his  colonelcy,  he  intimated  to  his  regiment  that  they  might 
decline  to  re-elect  him.  He  was  re-elected,  but  the  seeds  of  distrust  were 
scattered  and  soon  grew  to  maturity.    Dissatisfaction  with  the  volun- 
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teers  involved  a  preference  for  some  other  military  body.  It  seems 
incredible  now  that  Grattan  could  have  mistaken  the  cause  to  which 
his  country  owed  its  freedom.  When  England  and  Ireland  rivalled  each 
other  in  ascribing  to  his  genius  the  revolution  that  had  taken  place,  it 
can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  he  over-estimated  the  value  of  his 
efforts  in  comparison  with  other  agencies.  He  supposed  that  England 
had  yielded  to  reason.  It  was  a  natural  corollary  to  this  most  mistaken 
idea  to  imagine  that  the  coruscations  of  his  fancy  had  stricken  light,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  antithesis  carried  conviction  into  the  British  Cabinet. 

Section  II. 

Had  the  Irish  demanded  a  complete  separation  it  would  have  been 
yielded  without  resistance.  It  would  have  been  better  had  it  been.  The 
two  countries  would  have  immediately  joined  on  terms  of  equality  and 
of  mutual  confidence  and  respect.  But  the  more  the  English  Cabinet 
gave  way  the  less  were  the  Irish  disposed  to  press  their  advantage.  A 
feeling  of  warm  attachment  to  England  rapidly  took  the  place  of  distrust. 
There  never  existed  in  Ireland  so  sincere  and  friendly  a  spirit  of  spon- 
taneous union  with  England  as  at  this  moment,  when  the  formal  bond 
of  union  was  almost  wholly  dissolved. 

From  the  moment  when  England  made  a  formal  surrender  of  her 
claim  to  govern  Ireland  a  series  of  inroads  commenced  on  the  various 
interests  supposed  to  be  left  to  their  own  free  development  by  that 
surrender,  Ireland  had  not,  like  England,  a  body  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
responsible  to  her  Parliament.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Irish 
Secretary  held  their  offices  and  received  their  instructions  from  the 
English  minister.  There  was  greater  need  than  ever  before  for  a  bribed 
majority  in  the  Irish  Commons,  and  the  machinery  for  security  and 
managing  it  remained  intact. 

The  Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill  had  been  repealed.  A  Police  Bill,  which 
took  the  powers  of  local  government  from  mayors  and  corporations,  and 
handed  them  over  to  paid  magistrates,  was  proposed.  The  pretexts  pro- 
vided for  carrying  this  measure,  betraying  at  once  the  unscrupulousness 
of  the  means,  and  the  nature  of  the  concealed  object,  are  described  in 
the  speech  of  one  of  its  opponents.  Sir  Edward  Crofton  said  that  the 
accounts  of  disturbances  in  the  country  calling  for  interference  were 
extremely  exaggerated  and  misrepresented.  Camps  and  cannon  were 
spoken  of,  and  fortifications  were  said  to  have  been  erected.  It  was  also 
rumoured  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  open  rebellion.  This  was 
an  insidious,  infamous,  and  false  report  calculated  to  cast  an  undeserved 
reflection  on  a  body  of  men  remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign 
and  their  known  attachment  to  the  constitution.  It  was  an  illiberal  and 
an  infamous  attack  on  a  people  distinguished  for  their  peaceable  demean- 
our, and  was  intended  but  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  more  infamous 
bill.  The  speaker  continued  to  say  that  he  was  himself  at  first  imposed 
on  by  those  reports,  and  that  having  property  at  stake,  he  made  every 
possible  enquiry,  and  found  that  the  only  basis  of  so  much  exaggeration 
was  a  drunken  brawl  in  which  there  had  not  even  been  a  broken  head. 
The  bill  was  denounced  by  several  other  speakers  as  intended  to  take 
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away  the  constitution  under  the  specious  pretence  of  giving  police.  The 
ominous  accusation  was  made  that  the  government  created  disturbances 
in  order  to  procure  its  being  passed.  Several  adverse  petitions  were 
presented  and  were  received  only  with  contempt.  One  was  forwarded 
by  the  freeholders  of  Dublin.  The  Attorney-General  moved  that  it  be 
rejected  as  an  insult  to  the  House.  His  motion  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority.    The  bill  was  carried. 

At  a  subsequent  Parliament  the  question  of  retrenchment  was 
introduced  with  especial  reference  to  the  reduction  of  the  army.  The 
true  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  British  army  or  the  Irish  volunteers 
w^ere  to  garrison  the  country.  Grattan,  staggering  under  his  load  of 
gratitude  for  the  concessions  of  1782,  could  not  advance  an  inch  beyond 
the  conditions  that  then  existed.  It  was  a  matter  of  compact,  he  said, 
that  the  regular  force  should  remain  at  the  standard  settled  at  that 
time.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  also 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  similar  permanence  of  the  volunteer  body. 
On  this  matter  he  quarrelled  beyond  hope  with  Flood,  and  severed  his 
connection  with  the  men  ^vho,  if  his  eloquence  had  not  carried  the 
contest  into  the  field  of  debate  and  intrigue,  might  have  definitely 
established  and  preserved  their  country's  independence. 

The  freedom  of  trade  which  had  been  won  did  not  produce  the 
advantages  which  were  expected  from  it.  Free  trade  did  not  then  mean 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods  free  of  duty,  but  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  have  those  duties  imposed,  and  her  commerce  generally 
regulated  by  her  own  Parliament  and  in  her  own  interest.  England, 
while  she  had  the  power,  had  prevented  Ireland  from  sending  her 
manufactured  goods  either  to  the  British  shores  or  to  the  colonies,  and 
had  kept  all  the  trade  of  the  islands  in  her  own  hands.  By  this  means 
she  had  established  the  superiority  of  her  own  manufactures,  got 
possession  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  acquired  vast  wealth.  All 
those  advantages  were  gained  by  excluding  Ireland  from  competition 
with  her,  when  she  might  have  competed  on  equal  terras.  Ireland  was 
bound  at  the  starting  post,  while  her  rival  ran  the  race.  When  the 
right  to  manage  her  ow^n  commercial  concerns  was  attained  the  race  was 
over,  the  prize  was  won.  Giving  Ireland  control  over  her  trade  in  1782 
was  the  same  thing  as  permitting  a  starved  Irish  dealer  to  open  a  shop 
in  his  native  village,  and  win  to  himself  if  he  could  the  customers, 
including  his  landlord,  of  the  palatial  warehouses  of  London.  England 
had  gained  her  superiority  by  excluding  Irish  goods  from  her  ports, 
and  keeping  Irish  ports  open  to  her  own  goods,  and  imderselling  Irish 
rivalry  by  the  greater  skill  and  wealth  which  monopoly  had  thus  obtained 
for  her.  When  Ireland  in  the  early  volunteer  days  had  attempted 
to  do,  by  the  operation  of  the  national  will,  what  England  had  done  by 
law,  and  encourage  her  own  manufactures,  the  English  press  had  de- 
nounced the  Irish  as  barbarians.  But  they  were  only  fairly  protecting 
themselves  by  the  same  method,  though  not  passed  into  a  law,  by  which 
England  had  unfairly  got  for  herself  the  trade  of  the  two  countries. 
In  fact,  it  was  by  protection  that  England  had  acquired  her  Avealth 
and  her  manufacturing  supremacy,  and  it  was  only  in  the  dockyard  of 
protection  that  Ireland  could  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  lay  the  keel 
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of  her  commercial  enterprise.  All  English  manufactures  were  imported 
at  a  trifling  per  centage  into  Irish  ports,  while  duties  amounting  to 
prohibition  were  imposed  on  the  importation  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  Ireland  into  England,  excepting  linen. 

In  April,  1784,  the  member  for  Dublin  moved  for  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  on  woollen  goods  imported  into  the  country.  Free  trade,  he 
argued,  would  be  only  a  name  unless  the  freedom  was  made  use  of  to 
promote  trade.  This  must  be  done  by  supplying  home  consumption, 
and  exporting  the  redundancy.  But  it  was  impossible  to  undersell  other 
nations  in  foreign  markets,  while  England  undersold  them  in  their  own. 
They  could  not  expect  to  cope  with  England,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
long  established  trade,  of  large  capitals  and  extensive  credit.  While 
Irish  ports  were  open  to  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  and  the  im- 
portation of  British  manufactures,  no  benefit  from  the  extension  of  their 
commerce  could  be  expected.  He  censured  the  conduct  of  those  who 
took  from  the  Irish  the  field  and  motive  for  labour,  and  then  ridiculed 
them  as  idle.  He  challenged  the  House  to  specify  an  instance  in  which 
the  people  were  indolent  where  the  laws  of  their  country  protected  them 
in  their  endeavours.  Before  the  laws  encouraged  agriculture  a  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  lived  on  imported  corn.  No 
sooner  was  encouragement  held  out  to  the  plough  than  a  large  quantity 
of  corn  was  annually  exported.  In  the  linen  trade,  although  they  were 
compelled  to  yield  an  established  manufacture  in  woollen,  and  engage  in 
another  against  a  country  that  had  nrrived  at  great  perfection  in  it,  yet 
they  had  prospered,  simply  because  they  had  not  been  interfered  with. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  that  they  should  adopt  the  conduct  of  England 
and  France,  and  other  countries,  and  protect  their  home  manufactures. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  vast  majority,  and  the  whole  system  of 
protecting  duties  was  ridiculed  as  visionary  and  pernicious.  The 
disappointment  of  the  people  of  Dublin  was  so  great,  and  so  hotly  ex- 
pressed, at  this  failure,  that  preparations  were  made  by  the  authorities  to 
meet  an  insurrection.  Before  the  session  closed  an  address  was  voted 
by  the  Commons  to  the  king,  praying  for  a  more  advantageous  system  of 
commerce  between  both  countries.  Soon  after  a  mutual  understanding 
was  come  to  between  the  British  Cabinet  and  Irish  Commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  result  of  which  was  laid  before  the  Irish 
Commons  in  February,  1785,  by  Mr.  Orde,  in  eleven  propositions.  The 
spirit  of  these  propositions  was  an  equalisation  of  duties  between  England 
and  Ireland.  They  passed  the  Irish  Parliament.  They  were  not 
immediately  brought  before  the  English  legislature,  and  in  the  interval 
a  vehement  torrent  of  opposition  rolled  from  Lancashire,  and  other  great 
seats  of  English  trade.  A  cry  was  raised  that  the  English  operatives 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  competition  of  Irish  labour. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers,  knowing  how  the  danger  would  be 
averted,  and  the  advantage  which  they  possessed  over  Ireland  main- 
tained, insisted  on  a  legislative  union  with  Ireland  as  the  real  remedy. 
Lord  North  roundly  asserted  that  Ireland  had  no  right  to  a  share  in  the 
British  markets,  which  ought  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  British  manu- 
facturers. He  also  declared  that  the  union  of  both  countries  under  one 
Parliament  was  the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  settling  and  confirming 
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England's  claim  with  respect  to  Ireland.  A  new  and  totally  different 
set  of  propositions,  twenty  in  number,  one  of  them  giving  England 
absolute  commercial  control  over  Ireland,  was  brought  before  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  in  August.  It  was  carried  by  so  small  a  majority 
that  Mr.  Orde  declared  he  would  not  proceed  with  it  that  session ;  and 
it  was  never  afterwards  revived. 

The  fears  of  Irish  Protestants  and  English  manufacturers  are  a 
singular  comment  on  the  contemptuous  charges  of  indolence  and  want 
of  enterprise  brought  against  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  Protestants 
would  not  permit  the  Catholics  to  purchase  land,  because  they  argued, 
if  they  had  the  power  the  whole  country  would  come  into  their  possession. 
The  English  manufacturers  would  not  allow  the  Irish  to  compete  with 
them  lest  they  should  be  beaten  and  imdersold.  And  this  at  a  time 
when  the  limbs  of  the  Catholics  were  benumbed  with  chains,  and  the 
habits  of  trade  had  been  destroyed  in  Ireland  by  commercial  restrictions, 
and  by  accomplished  and  completed  English  monopoly. 

We  must  perpetually  remind  ourselves  of  the  elements  of  British 
history.  The  Conquest  was  not  merely  an  ancestral  tradition  tinging 
the  line  of  descent :  it  was  a  perennial  fact,  never  ceasing  to  exercise  its 
original  potency,  and  infuse  its  lawless  spirit.  England  was  held  by 
the  real  or  political  descendants  of  the  Normans,  who  gratified  their 
instincts  and  supported  their  power  by  the  acquisition  and  spoliation  of 
foreign  territory,  and  fostered  a  fierce  and  unscrupulous  system  of  trade. 
The  extent  and  the  uses  of  conquest  may  be  seen  in  the  careers  of  Clive 
and  Hastings.  The  Nabob  of  Oude  employed  Hastings  to  conquer  a 
territory  which  he  dared  not  assail  with  his  own  numerically  superior 
forces,  and  paid  him  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  job.  The 
Kajah  of  Benares  offered  him  a  bribe  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
escape  a  tribute  of  fifty  thousand.  Hastings  took  the  money,  changed 
his  mind,  paid  the  sum  to  the  Company,  fined  the  rajah  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  demanded  half  a  million  from  him  in  one  sum.  The 
unhappy  prince  offered  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Hastings  deposed 
him  and  acquired  the  command  of  that  sum  annually.  The  House  of 
Lords  gave  those  acts  the  sanction  of  their  acquiescence.  The  trade 
that  Norman  prudence  encouraged  may  be  instanced  by  the  slave  traffic. 
In  1783  an  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  amount  of  an  insurance 
on  a  hundred  and  thirty  slaves  who  had  been  thrown  overboard  under 
an  unfounded  apprehension  of  scarcity  of  water.  Damages  were  obtained 
by  the  plaintiff  of  thirty  pounds  for  each  slave.  They  were  treated  as 
mere  chattels.  Such  were  the  rulers  and  such  the  traders  who  sought 
union  with  Ireland,  instead  of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament  and 
equal  commerce. 

Section  III. 

While  the  rulers  of  England  were  plotting  for  a  forced  and  formal 
union  with  Ireland  on  their  own  behalf,  tendencies  towards  a  true 
identification  of  the  aims  and  interests  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries 
were  working  to  the  surface.  The  volunteers  were  taking  the  Catholics 
into  their  body,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  English  reformers  were 
spreading  to  the  sister  country.     The  struggle  of  Ireland  has  always 
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been  human  rather  than  national.  Hidden  in  remote  obscurity,  her 
efforts  have  appeared  wild  and  purposeless,  or  directed  to  some  narrow 
and  selfish  end.  To  lessen  her  claim  to  sympathy  on  such  pretences 
would  be  like  saying  of  some  brave  soldier  whom  the  enemy  had  singled 
out  and  cut  off  from  his  companions,  that  no  account  was  to  be  taken  of 
him  because  he  was  fighting  to  save  his  own  life.  Ireland  is  fighting 
for  her  own  life,  but  she  risked  her  life  in  the  cause  of  everything  that 
makes  life  precious  to  all  men. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  nominees  of 
the  Lords,  and  a  few  territorial  magnates.  A  thorough  reform  of 
Parliament  was  imperatively  required.  The  volunteers  met  by  their 
delegates  in  June,  1783,  and  resolved  that  a  more  equal  representation 
of  the  people  could  alone  perpetuate  the  possession  of  a  free  constitution. 
Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  a 
general  meeting  of  volunteers  at  Dungannon  was  appointed  to  be  held 
in  September.  The  delegates  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  com- 
panies assembled  and  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  shorter  Parliaments.  The  mutual  aid  of  English  and 
Scotch  citizens  engaged  in  the  same  great  enterprise  w^as  sought  for.  It 
was  arranged  that  a  convention  of  delegates  should  be  assembled  iu 
Dublin  in  November  to  digest  a  plan  of  Parliamentary  reform.  It  met 
and  drew  up  a  scheme  which  was  presented  in  Parliament  by  Flood. 
The  proposed  changes  were  moderate,  aiming  at  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  the  exclusion  of  pensioners  from  seats.  The  opponents  of 
the  bill  directed  the  whole  debate  to  the  alleged  indignity  of  yielding 
to  the  dictation  of  armed  men.  They  preferred  the  dignity  of  corruption. 
It  was  urged  that  boroughs  were  sold  like  an  ass  or  an  ox.  This  only 
pithily  and  practically  described  a  state  of  things  which  the  salesmen 
wished  to  be  continued.  A  line  of  denunciation  followed  by  Fitzgibbon, 
a  true  Norman  of  that  type  which  won  Lord  Macaulay's  reverence,^  of 
exterior  refinement,  but  coarse-minded  and  conscienceless,  deserves 
particular  notice.  He  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English  minister 
in  hope  of  reward.  His  pride,  his  hope,  his  glory,  was  to  annihilate  his 
country  in  the  Nirwana  of  Union  with  England.  Yet  he  made  it  an 
indelible  and  unanswerable  reproach  against  his  reforming  countrymen, 
that  they  were  in  league  with  English  reformers.  He  ascribed  the 
desire  for  reform  to  certain  system-mongers  in  England,  and  traced  its 
origin  to  the  London  Constitutional  Society.  He  saw  in  England  what 
he  saw  in  Ireland,  lords  and  slaves.  He  saw  two  Englands — an  England 
of  privilege,  and  an  England  of  privation — and  he  launched  it  as  a 
poisoned  missile  against  the  Irish  advocates  of  purity  of  election,  that 
they  made  common  cause  with  the  struggling  commonalty  of  the  sister 
country.  The  Irish  Parliament  of  aristocratic  nominees  had  been  com- 
pelled to  recover  their  rights  from  the  aristocracy  of  England,  but  it 
would  be  an  insufferable  degradation  to  compel  them  to  join  the 
democracy  of  England  in  winning  freedom  and  prosperity  for  all.  The 
motion  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  volunteers  in  vain  awaited  for  tidings  of  success,  and  at  length 
adjourned  in  silence.    Lord  Charlemont  was  their  chairman.    The  Hon. 

1  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  11  ;  Vol.  III.,  p.  193. 
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Robert  Stewart,  father  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  a  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee. A  meeting  of  those  leaders  and  their  friends  was  held  at 
Lord  Charlemont's,  and  peace  was  unanimously  decided  to  be  the  first 
object.  The  convention  met  on  the  first  of  December.  Lord  Charle- 
mont  repressed  the  rising  spirit  of  indignation,  adjourned  the  meeting, 
and  at  their  next  assemblage,  the  day  after,  dissolved  the  convention. 
They  let  the  opportunity  pass  and  never  had  another.  There  were 
divisions  among  them  on  Catholic  emancipation.  A  company  at  Belfast 
attended  a  Catholic  chapel  to  signalise  their  unqualified  devotion  to  the 
country.  But  numbers  of  them,  and  chiefly  Lord  Charlemont  and  Flood, 
were  bigoted  in  their  opposition  to  Catholic  claims.  A  fresh  source  of 
dissension  was  now  introduced.  Those  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
reform  adopted  a  resolution  that  they  would  not  associate  with  any 
regiment  which  continued  under  the  command  of  officers  opposed  to  it. 

An  attempt  was  next  made  by  Flood  and  others  to  call  a  national 
congress.  The  Sheriff"  of  Dublin  was  fined  and  imprisoned  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  for  exercising  his  official  power  in  the  election  of  representa- 
tives. Printers  and  publishers  of  obnoxious  newspapers  were  similarly 
treated.  The  congress,  however,  met ;  Flood  attended  and  explained 
his  plan  of  reform.  It  omitted  the  consideration  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  met  in  consequence  no  support.  Flood  withdrew  and  the  congress 
died  away.  The  Ulster  volunteers,  in  an  address  to  Lord  Charlemont,  con- 
demned aristocratic  tyranny,  and  suggested  union  with  the  Catholics  as 
the  surest  method  of  protection.  The  earl  discountenanced  the  notion, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  of  Dublin. 

The  project  of  the  national  congress  seriously  alarmed  government.  It 
was  severely  censured  in  Parliament.  Grattan  on  this  occasion  directed 
attention  to  a  change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  constitution  of  the 
volunteers.  The  lowest  classes  of  the  populace,  he  said,  were  now  under 
drill.  The  volunteers  originally  represented  the  property  of  the  nation, 
they  were  now  becoming  the  armed  beggary.  He  spoke  as  if  armies 
were  always  composed  of  rich  men.  The  volunteers,  thwarted  in  their 
aims  and  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  were  drifting  with  a  new  tide  into 
a  wider  expanse,  over  which  darkness  yet  brooded.  The  organisation 
lingered  for  a  few  years  and  died  away. 

Section  TV. 

When  the  Parliament  met  in  1789,  a  bill  was  passed  to  facilitate  the 
suppression  of  tumultuous  meetings.  Fitzgibbon  enlarged  on  the  excesses 
that  prevailed,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  who  were  ground  to  the  earth  by  extortionate  rents.  Several 
landlords  plainly  retorted  that  the  disturbances  were  fomented  by 
government  emissaries  in  order  to  supply  a  pretext  for  striking  down 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  Every  attempt  to  put  a  limit  to 
pensions  was  denounced  as  a  democratic  interference  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  and  hopelessly  defeated.  Grattan  vainly 
endeavoured  to  pledge  the  House  to  a  future  consideration  of  tythes. 
The  weight  of  misery  that  a  united  people  were  preparing  to  shake  off" 
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resumed  its  pressure  as  they  grew  disunited,  and  produced  mutual 
exasperation. 

The  French  people,  from  the  depth  of  oppression,  rose  against  their 
king  and  nobles.  The  kingly  governments  of  the  Continent  and  England 
combined  on  behalf  of  threatened  monarchy ;  and  liberty,  in  wild  self- 
defence,  committed  for  a  moment  the  deeds  by  which  despotism  is  uniformly 
maintained.  The  splendour  of  Burke's  imperious  fallacies  drove  things 
to  extremities,  broke  up  the  Whig  party,  and  confounded  in  the  language 
of  the  designing,  and  the  minds  of  the  unthinking,  the  efforts  of  English- 
men to  emulate  French  democracy  with  those  of  Ireland  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  British  constitution.  The  atheism  and  republicanism  of 
France  alienated  the  heads  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church.  There  was 
an  obvious  concert  between  government  and  the  bishops  on  the  Catholic 
relief  bill,  the  practical  effect  of  which  was  to  detach  the  more  influential 
members  from  the  community. 

Glaring  exposures  continued  to  be  made  in  Parliament  of  the 
systematic  corruption  that  was  at  once  working  and  justifying  the 
enslavement  of  the  country.  Peerages  were  openly  sold,  and  the  money 
used  to  purchase  seats  in  the  Commons.  New  offices  with  new  salaries 
were  created.  The  men  who  did  these  things  were  pronounced  to  be 
public  criminals.  So  we  say  of  great  conquerors  that  they  were  public 
murderers.  The  accusation  of  crime  is  diffused  and  lost  in  the  magni- 
fying epithet.  Policemen  under  government  orders  were  stationed 
through  the  country.  Laws  giving  magistrates  power  over  meetings 
w^ere  enacted.  Soldiers  were  multiplied.  The  coasts  were  lined  with 
military  stations.  Disturbances  were  fomented,  and  crimes  of  a  sensa- 
tional character  were  committed.  Protestants  were  armed.  The  leading 
Catholics  being  in  a  sense  made  prisoners  by  conciliation,  every  device 
w^as  used  to  throw  discredit  on  Catholics  generally,  and  to  provoke 
Protestants  against  them. 

The  English  ministers  and  their  Irish  agents  were  plotting  openly 
against  the  life  of  Ireland.  The  scarcely  concealed  purpose  was  to 
replace  the  volunteers  by  soldiers,  to  disunite  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
and  to  conquer  the  country  afresh.  After  the  sacred  engagements  that 
had  been  made  and  were  now  disregarded,  all  appeals  to  law  and  order 
were  impious  profanations.  Ministers  had  power,  bat  law  was  on  the 
people's  side.  Everything  that  government  did  was  done  in  contemp- 
tuous violation  of  a  compact  that,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  could 
never  be  dissolved. 

In  1791  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  son  of  Enghsh  parents,  a 
Protestant,  a  man  of  rare  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  character,  capable 
of  inspiring  confidence  in  holders  of  other  creeds,  which  he  never  betrayed, 
and  winning  love  from  the  staunchest  enemies  of  his  cause,  which  never 
forsook  him,  founded  the  institution  of  United  Irishmen  in  Belfast. 
Their  object  was  to  balance  the  weight  of  English  influence  by  uniting 
all  the  people  of  Ireland  for  the  achievement  of  a  complete  Parliamentary 
reform.  A  similar  society  was  immediately  formed  in  Dublin.  More 
than  two-thirds  ot  the  leading  men  were  Protestants,  and  nearly  all, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  were  of  English  descent.  The  objects  of  the 
United  Irishmen  were  legitimate  and  their  proceedings  public.  In 
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1793  two  members  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
for  complaining  of  the  inquisitorial  conduct  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1794,  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan  was  prosecuted  for  a  seditious 
libel  published  two  years  before.  The  prosecution  had  been  postponed  in 
order  to  complete  the  new  machinery  for  a  conviction.  A  fitting  sherifi" 
was  appointed,  a  jury  was  packed,  a  perjured  witness  was  provided,  and 
Rowan  was  found  guilty.  This  was  the  commencement  of  packed  juries 
and  paid  witnesses.  A  few  months  after,  a  meeting  of  the  United  Irishmen 
was  dispersed  by  the  police  and  their  papers  seized. 

England  in  this  year  needed  pecuniary  assistance  from  Ireland. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  Viceroy,  and  came  with  full  powers  to 
emancipate  the  Catholics  and  purify  the  Government.  He  began  by 
making  changes  in  the  public  offices.  A  sum  of  a  million  and  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  asked  for  and  granted.  One  of  the  dis- 
placed officers,  named  Beresford,  rushed  to  the  king  with  his  complaints 
and  was  received  with  favour.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled  in  1795. 
The  powers  of  reform  which  he  claimed  to  possess  were  denied,  and  he 
was  charged  with  a  betrayal  of  state  secrets  in  claiming  them.  The 
correspondence  relating  to  his  appointment  and  recall  was  asked  for  in 
the  English  Lords  and  Commons,  and  refused  by  large  majorities.  A 
grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  made  to  Maynooth. 

The  United  Irishmen,  driven  from  constitutional  courses  by  the 
lawlessness  of  the  authorities,  adopted  extreme  views,  and  like  all  men 
who  find  relief  in  the  knowledge  of  the  worst,  exulted  in  the  unrestricted 
political  prospect  that  opened  before  them.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a  secret  society,  and  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 
Their  hopes  of  success  rested  on  the  assistance  of  the  Catholics.  The 
Court  faction  sent  agents  to  Armagh,  and  under  their  instructions,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  union  of  Irishmen,  the  Peep-of-day  Boys  took  the 
title  of  Orangemen,  and  formally  entered  into  a  league  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Irish  Catholics.  The  first  Orange  lodge  was  formed  on  the 
twenty-first  of  September,  1795. 

The  French  Directory  sent  a  Protestant  clergyman,  named  Jackson, 
to  report  to  them  as  to  the  readiness  of  the  English  and  Irish  people  to 
receive  an  invading  force.  He  made  his  mission  known  in  London  to  a 
person  who  communicated  the  knowledge  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  minister  set 
his  informant  as  a  spy  on  Jackson,  while  he  disseminated  treason  and 
manufactured  victims  for  the  gallows.  The  two  men  went  to  Ireland, 
where,  after  some  feeble  efforts,  Jackson  was  arrested,  and,  being  found 
guilty,  poisoned  himself  in  the  dock,  that  his  little  property  might  not 
pass  from  the  possession  of  his  widow.  Tone,  who  had  been  implicated 
in  Jackson's  proceedings,  w\as  permitted,  through  the  influence  of  his 
friends  with  the  Government,  to  emigrate  to  America,  from  whence  he 
went  to  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  between  the  Irish  Union  and 
the  French  Government.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  by  Pitt  to  France, 
where  he  took  measures  that  frustrated  the  French  and  Dutch  attempts 
to  assist  Ireland  in  1796  and  1797. 

Lord  Camden  came  over  as  Viceroy,  and  Parliament  met  in  January, 
1796.  The  Attorney-General  introduced  measures  indemnifying  magis- 
trates acting  in  excess  of  their  legal  powers,  and  giving  them  increased 
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authority  to  search  for  arms,  prevent  meetings,  and  send  suspected 
persons  on  board  the  fleet.  Grattan  and  others  showed  how  the  Orange- 
men were  committing  greater  atrocities  in  Armagh  with  impunity  than 
anything  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Catholics  in  the  south ;  how  they 
were  driving  thousands  of  Catholic  weavers  from  their  homes,  murdering 
them,  or  turning  them  as  beggars  on  tlie  world.  All  remonstrance  was 
in  vain.  The  proceedings  of  which  Grattan  complained  were  part  of 
the  Government  plan,  and  were  only  recommended  by  the  condemnation 
of  the  friends  of  the  country.  As  the  summer  advanced  military  out- 
rages increased  in  the  south ;  houses  were  burned  down,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants maimed  or  murdered  on  the  suspicion  of  a  landlord.  In  October 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended. 

In  May,  1797,  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  was  brought 
forward  once  more.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  reason  that  stood  between 
the  country  and  ruin.  The  Government  declared  that  the  people  must 
be  subdued  before  they  could  be  relieved.  This  inseparable  condition  of 
Irish  redress  meant  that  rulers  were  irresponsible,  that  they  chose  to 
rule  by  terror  and  not  by  confidence,  that  the  people  were  worthy  of 
punishment  for  discontent,  even  though  they  had  good  grounds  for 
exhibiting  it,  and  that  Government  must  be  carried  on  by  men  and  not 
by  laws,  by  the  passions  of  tyrants  and  not  by  the  equity  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  the  despicable  malice  of  affronted  ofi&cial  pride  and  not  by 
the  humanity  of  justice.  Grattan  closed  the  debate  by  telling  the  min- 
ister that  he  knew  the  offer  of  peace  would  be  rejected,  and  that  having 
no  hopes  of  persuading  or  dissuading  them  he  would  trouble  them  no 
more.  He  knew  now  that  it  was  not  his  oratory  that  had  won  the 
victory  of  1782.  He  did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election  after  the 
dissolution  that  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Relief  having  been  refused,  the  subjection  that  must  precede  it  was 
forthwith  applied.  The  soldiery  were  let  loose  on  the  peasants.^  In  the 
Irish  accounts  of  what  ensued  no  blame  is  attached  to  the  English 
regiments.  The  native  yeomanry,  Germans,  and  a  regiment  of  Welsh 
volunteers,  known  as  the  Ancient  Britons,  led  by  the  officious  and  mis- 
placed loyalty  of  Sir  Watkin  Wynne,  were  the  chief  actors.  It  was 
boasted  by  officers  of  rank  that  within  certain  large  districts  no  home 
had  been  left  undefiled.  The  bayonet  was  used  to  force  compliance. 
There  are  men  who  have  the  shameless  audacity  to  complain  of  excesses 
committed  by  the  peasantry  in  the  insurrection  that  followed. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Earl  of  Moira  declared  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  seen  in  Ireland  the  most  disgusting 
tyranny  that  any  nation  had  ever  groaned  under.  He  had  seen  the 
most  grievous  oppression  exercised  on  the  presumption  that  the  objects 
of  it  were  in  hostility  to  the  Government,  and  this  in  a  part  of  the 
country  as  quiet  and  free  from  disturbance  as  the  city  of  London.  He 
had  known  men  to  be  tortured  almost  to  death  on  mere  suspicion, 
houses,  thirty  in  a  night,  to  be  burned,  and  other  more  aggravated  facts 
over  which  prudence  must  draw  a  veil.  The  newspapers,  he  added, 
dared  not  make  these  things  known  lest  they  might  share  the  fate  of 
the  Northern  Press,  the  offices  and  property  of  which  had  been  destroyed 
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by  a  party  of  soldiers  in  the  open  day.  Lord  Granville,  in  reply,  con- 
fidently appealed  to  the  House  whether  measures  of  concession  and 
conciliation  had  ever  been  abandoned  ?  During  thirty  years  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  distinguished  by  the  same  uniform  tenderness  of 
regard,  the  same  adherence  to  the  principles  of  a  mild  system. 

In  all  other  experience  the  mirage  appears  in  the  distance,  and 
recedes  as  we  advance.  In  Ireland  we  are  always  in  the  present  told 
that  the  barque  of  state  gently  heaves  on  a  placid  lake,  and  that  palm 
trees  of  peace  surround  the  scene.  The  tract  that  yesterday  was  simi- 
larly described  is  to-day  admitted  to  be  a  savage  desert,  as  to-morrow 
that  of  to-day  will  be  allowed  to  be. 

The  Government  had  spies  among  the  United  Irishmen,  some  of 
their  most  active  and  trusted  members,  who  reported  everything  that 
occurred  or  was  intended  to  occur.  A  journalist  who  recommended 
assassination  was  in  their  pay.  On  the  twelfth  of  March,  1798,  the 
leaders  were  made  prisoners.  New  leaders,  including  two  brothers 
named  Henry  and  John  Sheares,  were  appointed.  On  the  twenty-first 
of  May  the  Sheares's  were  seized  and  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  an 
informer  who  had  sat  at  their  board  and  fondled  the  children  of  one  of 
them.  When  the  verdict  was  found  they  clasped  each  other  in  their 
arms.  Henry,  who  had  a  wife  and  six  children,  in  broken  accents,  begged 
for  a  little  time  to  settle  his  affairs.  The  Attorney-General  asked  that 
execution  should  be  done  the  next  day.  The  court  ordered  it  so.  Heart- 
broken letters  were  written  to  procure  a  commutation  of  Henry's  sentence. 
His  conviction  was  in  fact  illegal.  A  niece  of  the  Viceroy  knelt  at  her 
uncle's  feet,  beseeching  for  mercy.  Fitzgibbon,  who  was  now  Lord 
Clare,  hindered  her  success.  An  interview  was  arranged  for  a  sister 
of  the  condemned  men  with  the  Viceroy,  but  Lord  Clare's  creatures 
prevented  it.  When  the  brothers  met  on  the  morning  of  the  execution 
they  again  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.  When  the  sheriff's  arrived, 
the  prisoners  entreated  them  to  be  the  bearers  of  a  supplication  for  a 
short  respite.  The  message  was  carried  to  the  Castle,  and  a  respite 
refused.  A  new  entreaty  was  made  for  a  respite  for  at  least  one  of  them 
till  Monday.  The  sheriff  went,  and  returned  with  a  denial.  The  author- 
ities had  subordinates  worthy  of  them.  When  fitting  the  rope  on  Henry's 
neck  the  executioner  did  his  work  so  roughly  that  he  drew  an  exclama- 
tion of  anger  from  the  unhappy  man.  With  halters  round  their  necks 
and  caps  drawn  over  their  faces,  they  tottered  out  on  the  platform, 
holding  each  other's  hands.  Before  the  drop  fell  the  executioner  hauled 
up  John  until  his  head  and  face  came  into  violent  contact  with  the  block 
of  the  tackle,  and  held  him  suspended  above  for  nearly  a  minute.  At 
last  the  platform  fell. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  another  member  of  the  directory,  when 
betrayed  resisted  his  captors,  killed  one  of  them,  and  died  in  a  few  days 
of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  struggle.  Neilson,  a  Northern 
United  Irishman,  was  surprised  whilst  examining  the  prison  in  which 
some  of  his  friends  were  confined,  with  a  view  to  their  rescue.  He 
fought  till  his  body  was  covered  with  gashes.  On  his  trial  he  appeared 
in  the  dock  loaded  with  irons.  He  defied  the  judges,  and  refused  to 
engage  counsel  for  his  defence.    Ultimately  he  was  exiled. 
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When  the  chiefs  were  in  prison  or  executed  the  peasantry  were 
goaded  by  merciless  burnings  and  tortures  till  they  rose  in  the  sheer 
instinct  of  self-defence.  Leaderless  and  unarmed,  they  almost  carried  off 
in  triumph  the  bait  of  freedom  that  was  held  out  to  lure  them  to  their 
country's  ruin.  They  failed  only  because  they  did  not  know  how  to 
improve  on  their  repeated  victories.^  At  Arklow  they  attacked  a  discip- 
plined  army  in  the  field,  were  winning  the  day  till  their  ammunition 
failed,  and  the  battle  was  a  drawn  one.  At  Ross,  after  ten  hours' 
incessant  fighting,  they  stormed  the  town,  gave  themselves  up  to  drunk- 
enness, and  were  butchered.  They  always  succeeded  in  their  ambuscades, 
and  had  they  confined  themselves  to  desultory  warfare  they  would  have 
cleared  the  land  of  its  foes.  The  smaller  their  body  the  more  certain 
was  their  success.  When  they  fought  in  large  numbers  they  could  not 
calculate  on  each  other's  movements,  and  they  had  no  general.  At 
Vinegar  Hill,  though  attacked  by  twenty  thousand  regular  troops, 
with  ordnance,  they  defended  themselves  for  several  hours,  suffered  but 
little  loss,  and  retired  unpursued.  They  lost  fifty  thousand  men,  chiefly 
killed  in  cold  blood.  They  slew  twenty  thousand  of  their  enemies  in 
the  field.  The  Ancient  Britons  were  slain  to  a  man.  This  was  the 
work  of  a  few  counties  in  Leinster.  What  would  the  result  have  been 
had  there  been  a  general  rising?  The  rebellion  of  1798  is  a  warning  to 
statesmen  not  to  venture  on  such  a  crime  again. 

When  the  insurrection  was  over,  the  native  tyrants,  who  were  still 
reeking  from  the  slaughter  of  their  unarmed  countrymen,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  encountering  regular  troops.  The  French  eftected  a  landing 
with  less  than  a  thousand  men  at  Killala.  Bishop  Stock  happened  to 
be  there  at  the  time  ;  he  published  an  account  of  the  event,  in  which  he 
bore  testimony  to  the  unexceptionable  conduct  of  the  French  and  the 
Irish,  and  thereby  forfeited  his  promotion.  The  royal  army  fled  before 
them  like  a  mob,  infantry  and  cavalry  mixed,  leaving  all  their  artillery 
behind  them.  The  French  at  last  surrendered  when  surrounded  by 
twenty  thousand  men.  Wolfe  Tone  had  accompanied  them  as  a  com- 
missioned officer.  He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  by  a  court  martial. 
He  begged  for  the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  was  refused.  He  escaped  the 
pollution  of  the  hangman's  touch  by  cutting  his  throat.  The  wretches 
would  have  hanged  him  while  expiring  had  not  a  legal  process  disputing 
the  legality  of  his  conviction  intervened. 

One  or  two  instances  of  cruel  massacre,  as  at  ScuUabogue  barn  and 
Wexford  bridge,  are  quoted  as  descriptive  of  the  whole  insurrection. 
The  constant  reiterations  of  ScuUabogue  prove  its  exceptional  character. 
The  frequency  with  which  it  is  repeated  is  intended  to  serve  for  frequency 
of  occurrence.  Had  the  Irish  retaliated  by  extermination  they  would 
have  liberated  their  country.  Who  are  those  men  who  claim  a  right  to 
murder  Irishmen,  and  scream  like  children  or  women  when  a  blow  is 
struck  in  return  1  ScuUabogue  was  the  one  spot  that  reverberated  to  a 
thousand  massacres.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  in  vulgar  estimation 
becomes  great  when  the  solitary  murder  swells  to  multitudinous  propor- 
tions. In  very  truth  it  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  ScuUabogue 
slaughter  that  is  condemned  but  its  contemptible  littleness.    Had  the 
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flame  raged  far  and  wide,  had  unflinching  vindictiveness,  and  iron-handed 
system  gathered  all  enemies  of  Irish  happiness  under  one  vast  roof,  and 
extinguished  them  in  blood  and  smoke,  the  deed  would  be  accounted 
heroic,  and  would  win  the  plaudits  of  those  who  now  hiss  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  tragedy.  The  admirers  of  wholesale  gigantic 
massacre  are  the  men  who  revile  the  achievements  of  pigmies  in  the 
murderer's  trade.  Vigorous  swimmers  in  the  ocean  of  blood,  they 
vituperate  the  scanty  driblet  that  fails  to  stain  the  sole  of  the  Irishman's 
foot 

This  plea  is  not  made  for  the  sake  of  native  or  Catholic  Irishmen. 
A  large  number  of  those  who  perished  at  Scullabogue  were  Catholics. 
The  whole  insurrection  was  Protestant  and  English.  The  Wexford 
men  were  of  pure  Saxon  descent.  Two  of  those  prominently  associated 
with  the  massacre  bore  the  names  of  Devereaux  and  Fitzhenry,  and 
were  descendants  apparently  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  King  Henry  I. 
The  general  of  the  Irish  was  a  Saxon.  His  successor  was  a  Norman. 
No  Milesian  name  is  noticeable  in  the  insurgent  ranks. Lord  O'Neill 
fell  fighting  on  the  English  side.  An  O'Brien  was  the  chief  informer 
against  the  United  Irishmen. 

The  Irish  severities  were  the  retorts  of  natural  justice.  They  piked 
some  German  prisoners  for  having  wantonly  shot  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a 
royalist.  In  the  higher  region  of  human  conduct  they  won  a  victory 
which  more  than  redeems  their  defeat.  No  priest  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  escaped  a  cruel  death.  The  Irish  did  not  kill  a 
single  Protestant  clergyman.  The  military  burned  fifty  or  sixty 
Catholic  chapels.  The  Irish  burned  one  Protestant  church.  They  did 
not  insult  even  one  woman.  No  friend  of  Ireland  or  freedom  need 
blush  or  fear  for  1798. 

The  United  Irishmen  movement  was  the  Irish  aspect  of  a  general 
agitation,  inspired  from  France,  that  was  passing  over  the  three  king- 
doms at  this  period.  It  was  repressed  in  England  and  Scotland  by 
laws  forbidding  public  discussion,  the  conviction  of  printers,  and  the 
introduction  of  foreign  troops.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders 
were  tried  and  acquitted  in  England.  A  jury's  verdict  in  that  country 
is  the  last  decision,  and  is  generally  taken  as  expressive  of  the  people's 
indisputable  will,  even  when  it  is  contrary  to  law.  In  Ireland,  unless 
it  slavishly  echoes  the  English  minister's  policy,  it  ranks  with  the 
alleged  crime  which  it  refuses  to  condemn.  The  spirit  of  reform  was 
however  extinguished  for  the  moment  even  by  the  confidence  in  public 
institutions,  which  the  allowed  verdict  of  an  independent  jury  diff'used. 
The  people  themselves,  as  in  Ireland,  were  divided.  In  Birmingham 
the  mob  wrecked  the  houses  of  the  principal  reformers.  In  Scotland 
the  reformers  were  persecuted  with  extreme  severity.  The  judges, 
in  referring  to  the  claim  of  universal  suffrage,  said  that  the  landed 
interest  alone  had  a  right  to  be  represented.  The  rabble  had 
nothing  but  personal  property,  and  what  hold  had  the  nation  on 

^  Arthur  O'Connor,  whose  name  occurs  prominently  in  the  history  of  these  times,  was  the 
descendant  of  a  London  merchant  named  Conner  or  Conyers.  Fergus  O'Connor  was  of  the  same 
family. 
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them?^  In  the  navy  alone  the  demand  for  reform  triumphed.  The 
sailors  mutinied,  and  as  they  had  power  to  enforce  their  requirements, 
they  were  appeased  by  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  the  dismissal  of 
tyrannical  officers,  and  a  full  indemnity. 

Section  V. 

Before  the  English  minister  had  quite  killed  he  hastened  to  take 
possession.  While  the  insurrection  raged  a  pamphlet  proposing  a  Legis- 
lative Union  was  published.  With  all  the  strength  that  remained  to  it 
the  nation  lifted  its  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow.  Meetings  of  the  Irish 
Bar,  of  the  mayor  and  citizens,  of  the  bankers  and  merchants,  of  the 
fellows  and  scholars  of  Trinity  College,  protested  against  the  project. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Prime  Sergeant  were  dis- 
missed for  their  opposition.  On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1799, 
the  Viceroy  recommended  to  Parliament  the  consideration  of  the  best 
means  of  consolidating  into  one  fabric  the  resources  of  the  British 
Empire.  A  union  was  resisted  in  both  Houses  as  beyond  the  power  of 
Parliament.  The  Lords,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen,  who  protested, 
voted  the  question  an  open  one.  In  the  Commons  an  amendment  to 
the  address  was  moved  declaring  a  resident  Parliament  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  Ireland.  It  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one.  This  majority  was 
obtained  by  buyirg  in  the  sight  of  the  House  the  vote  of  a  member  who 
was  holding  out  for  high  terms,  and  inducing  another  member  to  refrain 
from  voting  on  the  false  plea  that  he  had  resigned.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  the  address  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  six  against  Government. 

Meetings  continued  to  be  held  protesting  against  the  union.  The 
military  under  pretence  of  keeping  order  stifled  discussion.  Districts 
that  showed  an  anti-unionist  spirit  were  proclaimed.  All  the  machinery 
used  for  suppressing  the  insurrection  was  kept  in  motion  to  promote  the 
union.  Hands  wet  with  the  people's  blood  were  laid  on  their  constitu- 
tional liberties.  The  Press  was  purchased  to  admit  only  one-sided 
publications.  The  Post  Office  was  employed  to  circulate  only  unionist 
writings.  Sheriffs  were  instructed  to  prevent  the  sense  of  the  counties 
from  being  collected  at  public  assemblies.  Publicans  were  punished 
with  loss  of  licence  if  they  allowed  their  houses  to  be  used  for  obtaining 
signatures  to  anti-unionist  addresses.  The  Viceroy  fondled  the  heads 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  fact  that  the  most  violent  opposers  of  the 
union  were  Orangemen  cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses.  The 
Dublin  Catholics  who  were  immediately  interested  held  a  meeting  at 
which  Daniel  O'Connell,  a  young  lawyer,  defended  his  co-religionists 
from  the  charge  of  favouring  the  union,  and  declared  that  they  would 
prefer  throwing  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  Protestant  fellow 
countrymen  to  acquiescing  in  the  political  murder  of  their  country. 

1  Irish  agitation  is  often  contrasted  with  the  peacefulness  of  the  Scotch.  They  made  a 
desert  and  called  it  peace  (see  p.  195).  Slavery,  pure  and  simple,  existed  in  Scotland  so  recently 
iis  1799.— See  "  Memorials  of  His  Time,"  by  H.  Cockburn,  p.  76.  In  criminal  cases  the  presiding 
judge  selected  the  jury.— Ibid.,  p.  384.  An  instance  in  the  political  trials  of  1793  epitomises  the 
history  of  the  period.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  arguing  that  all  great  men  had  been  reformers, 
"  even  our  Saviour  Himself."  "  Muckle  he  made  o'  that,"  chuckled  Braxfield,  the  judge,  "he  was 
h&iiget."— Ibid.,  p.  117. 
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The  ministry  took  their  measures  undismayed.  They  had  received 
instructions  from  Pitt  to  make  certain  of  a  majority  of  fifty.  There  was 
no  variety  possible  in  the  established  methods  of  bribery  and  bloodshed. 
A  party  of  soldiers  was  marched  into  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and  without 
any  provocation  fired  a  volley  of  balls  among  a  crowd.  Lord  Castlereagh 
publicly  offered  as  compensation  for  loss  of  patronage,  to  every  nobleman 
who  returned  members  to  Parliament,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  each 
member  so  returned ;  to  every  member  who  purchased  a  seat,  the  return 
of  his  purchase  money ;  to  all  members  and  others  who  should  be  losers 
by  the  union,  the  division  of  a  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half.  In  addition, 
over  a  million  was  given  in  bribes  out  of  the  secret  service  fund.  Forty 
new  peerages  were  created  and  given  as  bribes.  Ten  bishoprics,  one 
chief  justiceship,  six  puisne-judgeships,  were  similarly  bestowed. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1800,  the  union  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  A 
guard  of  cavalry  paraded  round  the  Parliament  House  during  the  debate. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  March  it  was  moved  that  the  king  should  be 
requested  to  convoke  a  new  Parliament  before  any  fresh  arrangement 
was  made.  This  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  forty-six.  The  Union 
Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  first  of  August,  1800. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  union  of  1800  can  be  considered  as  a  final 
settlement.  It  is  impossible,  not  so  much  because  Ireland  could  not  be 
contented  under  it,  as  because  the  nature  of  it  is  such  that  England 
cannot  or  will  not  take  the  steps  necessary  to  make  her  contented.  She 
feels  that  she  holds  her  ground  by  fraud  and  force,  and  can  maintain  it 
only  by  those  means.  To  submit  to  it  on  Ireland's  part  would  not  be 
yielding  to  England's  superiority,  but  bowing  before  the  omnipotence  of 
evil.  Irishmen  believe  in  a  God  and  love  justice.  To  consent  to  the 
union  is  to  them  the  denial  of  a  God.  All  the  might  of  England's 
empire,  and  all  the  height  of  England's  pride,  are  as  froth  against  this 
rock.  The  objections  are  not  merely  that  the  measure  was  constitu- 
tionally and  intrinsically  invalid,  or  that  it  was  carried  when  the  country 
was  swooning  with  loss  of  blood,  and  confronted  by  the  bayonets  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers,  or  that  it  was  won  by  bribery 
and  false  promises.  Those  are  only  technical  invalidations  of  a  technical 
enactment.  The  time  and  the  manner  have  left  not  merely  obstacles 
which  reason  discovers,  but  instinctive  shudders  and  revolts  of  con- 
science. If  the  contrivers  of  the  union  had  waited  till  the  sword  was 
sheathed,  and  the  corpses  had  rotted  from  the  gibbets,  and  earth  had 
covered  her  slain,  so  that  the  two  countries  had  met  in  the  innocencies 
and  sympathies  of  nature,  the  union  might  have  been  an  incorporate  one. 
But  when  they  were  forced  together,  compressing  between  them  unsoaked 
blood  and  unslaked  hate,  and  unburied  rottenness  of  flesh  and  spirit, 
they  enclosed  a  barrier  of  mutual  repugnance  from  whose  contact 
Ireland,  and  whose  consideration  England,  violently  recoils.  The  islands 
must  be  disjoined  by  open  debate  for  a  space  that  the  filth  and  corrup- 
tion that  separate  them  may  be  cleared  away.  Their  union  to  be 
peaceful  and  permanent  must  be  honourable. 

If  fairly  initiated  and  conducted  the  union  would  be  the  best  settle- 
ment.   The  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained  prevents  it  from  being 
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fairly  carried  out.  It  is  maintained  as  it  was  achieved.  The  tyrannical 
temper  and  determination,  the  insulting  airs  of  superiority,  still  remain. 
What  a  man  has  gained  by  fair  argument  he  will  never  think  of  declar- 
ing he  will  retain  though  all  argument  should  be  against  him.  England 
did  not  enter  on  the  union  as  equal  uniting  with  equal.  It  was  a  union 
forced  on  an  inferior.  The  citizen  of  a  small  but  free  state  can  assert 
himself  as  on  equal  terms  with  the  subject  of  the  greatest  states.  His 
plainness  of  living,  his  unadorned  attire,  his  poverty,  he  may  boast  of  as 
his  national  customs  :  and  he  may  take  pride  in  contrasting  them  with 
the  luxurious  ways  of  a  wealthy  country,  just  as  the  citizen  of  a  Republic 
can  boast  of  his  democratic  simplicity.  The  native  of  a  poor  country 
united  by  violence  to  a  rich  country  cannot  act  in  this  way.  Irishmen 
have  naturally  those  virtues  of  poverty  that  stand  unabashed  before 
wealth.  No  Irishman  feels  it  a  loss  to  his  dignity  that  he  has  not  a 
retinue  of  menials  to  wait  on  him.  Irishmen  in  consequence  do  not 
conduct  themselves  with  awe-struck  humility  in  the  presence  of  wealthy 
or  titled  Englishmen.  Why  should  they  not?  it  will  be  asked.  An 
Englishman  of  humble  circumstances  behaves  accordingly  towards  an 
English  superior.  Why  not  an  Irishman  1  Because  the  Irishman  belongs 
to  a  distinct  nation,  in  whose  ancient  traditions  wealth  has  no  claims  to 
worship,  and  it  is  only  by  a  legal  fiction  that  he  is  of  the  same  country 
as  the  Englishman.  Attempts  were  formerly  made  to  educate  the  sons 
of  Milesian  chiefs  into  Norman  distinctions  in  London.  When  they 
were  brought  home,  they  confounded  their  tutors  by  meeting  their 
tribesmen  and  shaking  hands  with  them,  as  equal  meets  equal.  The 
wider  the  separation  grows  between  rich  man  and  poor  man  in  England, 
the  wider  grows  the  moral  severance  of  the  Islands. 

The  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the  union  must  be  proved.  It  never 
can  be  satisfactorily  proved  while  it  is  said  that  its  continuance  does 
not  depend  on  proof  but  on  the  will  of  the  stronger.  The  refusal  to 
argue  the  subject  raises  the  question  whether  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
the  power  to  pass  a  measure  that  precluded  future  discussion.  If  the 
measure  was  passed  because  it  was  for  the  best,  that  argument  must 
always  remain  open.  If  we  may  not  discuss  the  union,  no  legal  union 
exists.  There  must  be  a  problematical  separation  before  there  can  be  a 
sincere  union. 

The  man  who  avows  that  he  will  not  reason,  nor  listen  to  reason,  is  he 
who  observes  neither  honour  in  peace,  nor  humanity  in  war,  and  who 
compels  his  opponent  to  follow  him  to  the  extremities  to  which  his 
principles  inevitably  lead.  He  is  in  a  region  where  right  and  wrong 
have  no  meaning.  When  English  writers  assume  Irish  independence  to 
be  an  impossibility,  they  only  gratify  their  pride,  and  insult  those  who 
think  differently.  The  Irishman  who  otherwise  would  not  consider  a 
real  union  an  impossibility  is  roused  to  take  that  position,  and  to  insist 
that  Ireland's  independence  was  once  a  fact,  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would,  after  past  experience,  become  an  eternal  fact. 

The  restoration  of  the  Heptarchy  is  always  given  as  the  parallel  of 
repeal  of  the  union.  To  this  most  singular  argument  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Heptarchy  is  a  domestic  affair  in  which  Ire- 
land has  no  right  to  interfere.  In  the  growing  impotency  of  Parliament, 
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and  the  increasing  concentration  of  populations,  it  may  be  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Heptarchy  in  a  certain  degree  would  be  a  great  blessing. 
But  Irish  independence  has  as  little  relation  to  restoring  the  Heptarchy, 
as  the  union  has  to  the  reconquest  of  America.  "  Repeal  the  Union  !  " 
some  one  said,  "  you  might  as  well  talk  of  restoring  the  Heptarchy." 
"  Eternal  Union  with  England  !  "  the  Irishman  may  answer,  "  you  might 
as  well  talk  of  bringing  back  the  American  Colonies." 

A  union  to  justify  the  name  should  entail  equal  opportunities  of 
honour  and  power.  The  Sovereign  should  reign  over  England  from 
Ireland  as  well  as  over  Ireland  from  England.  The  Parliament  should 
legislate  in  Ireland  for  Irish  interests,  as  in  England  for  English  interests. 
The  present  so-called  Union  seizes  on  the  advantages  of  a  material 
junction  for  England,  and  imposes  the  disadvantages  of  a  foreign  con- 
quest on  Ireland.  When  arguing  for  a  union  Clare  or  Castlereagh 
would  never  have  ventured  to  say  that  the  intention  was  to  make 
Ireland  a  grazing  farm  for  England.  Such  a  thought  would  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  stated  aim  and  condition  of  the  compact. 
It  was  a  union  of  Englishmen  with  Irishmen  and  not  with  Irish  cattle 
that  was  proposed.  The  inferiority  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen  that  is 
now  practically  asserted,  was  never  a  matter  of  stipulation.  The  mocking 
alternative  offered  to  Ireland  is  to  be  the  mother  of  herds  for  England 
or  to  be  sunk  under  the  sea.  This  latter  saying,  as  old  as  Spenser,  is  a 
mark  of  that  insanity  of  impious  ownership  which  a  Milesian  long  ago 
charged  on  the  Normans.  Irishmen  have  an  opinion  in  the  matter.  It 
would  be  better  for  each  individual  Irishman  to  find  his  way  speedily  to 
an  honourable  grave  than  to  suffer  the  kind  of  slavery,  which  some 
Englishmen,  or  more  often  Irishmen  assuming  airs  of  Norman  rule, 
desire  to  impose.  It  would  be  better  for  Ireland  to  be  sunk  under  the 
ocean  than  that  she  should  fatten  cattle  for  the  Norman  tyrants  who 
are  making  England  half  a  palace  and  half  a  poorhouse,  and  filling  the 
earth  with  violence  that  eventually,  unless  the  sons  of  God  keep  aloof 
from  the  daughters  of  men,  will  drown  the  world  in  a  deluge,  not  of 
water,  but  of  blood. 

A  brief  reference  to  an  insurrectionary  attempt  made  by  Robert 
Emmett  in  1803  may  be  made  here.  Like  the  rebellion  of  1798,  it 
sprang  from  the  contagion  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  a  local, 
and  almost  individual,  outbreak  of  the  general  aspiration  for  reform  that 
found  expression  about  the  same  time  in  the  conspiracy  of  Colonel 
Despard  in  England.  The  object  of  this  secret  movement  was  the  in- 
dependence of  England  and  Ireland,  and  an  equalisation  of  civil,  political, 
and  religious  rights.  Government  were  fully  aware  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conspirators,  and  prompted  some  of  their  actions  through 
spies.  After  six  months'  close  watch  Despard  was  taken,  tried,  and 
hanged  in  February,  1803.  Emmett  made  his  an-angements  for  the 
commencement  of  his  attempt  on  the  twenty-third  of  July.  The  traitors 
or  spies  who  gave  information  of  his  plans  to  the  authorities  are  not 
known.  There  is  not  even  any  positive  proof  that  treachery  existed  in 
his  case.  There  is  only  circumstantial  evidence.  With  the  silent,  steady, 
unerring  operation  of  some  impalpable  machinery,  everything  he  did  was 
undone,  every  preparation  he  made  was  frustrated.    Undismayed  and 
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Tindiscouraged  he  went  on  with  his  undertaking.  On  the  morning  of  the 
appointed  day  a  division  arose  among  his  followers,  some  of  them  proposing 
a  postponement  of  the  attempt.  Emmett  must  either  totally  abandon 
the  project  or  immediately  proceed.  He  decided  on  proceeding.  The 
design  was  to  seize  the  Castle.  Chosen  men  were  awaiting  the  sum- 
mons in  several  counties.  The  persons  appointed  to  give  the  order  to 
the  Wicklow  men  never  left  Dublin.  The  Kildare  men  came,  were 
informed  that  the  enterprise  was  defeiTed,  and  returned  home.  The 
Wexford  men  were  in  Dublin  ready  to  act,  but  received  no  commands. 
Another  large  party  was  assembled  watching  for  a  rocket  that  was  to  be 
the  signal ;  but  no  rocket  appeared.  Emmett  found  himself  with  eighty 
men  baffled  and  disheartened.  A  messenger  rushed  in  announcing  that 
the  military  were  coming  on  them.^  Without  waiting  to  ascertain  the 
falsity  of  the  alarm,  they  issued  forth,  and  as  they  swept  tumultuously 
along.  Lord  Kilwarden,  passing  in  his  carriage,  was  caught  in  the  dis- 
orderly train  that  followed,  and  murdered.  The  character  of  this 
incident  belonged  to  those  who  instead  of  preventing  an  insun-ection 
reduced  it  to  a  riot.-  Emmett  was  taken  and  hanged.  Those  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  plans,  and  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  them, 
affirm  that  if  they  had  been  worked  out  success  was  almost  certain.  This 
means  that  success  was  certain  if  the  whole  alTair  was  not  in  the  hands 
of  Government  agents.  It  is  ungracious  to  criticise  the  prudence  of  a 
man  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country.  But  the  right  of  any  person  to 
embroil  his  country  in  a  desperate  struggle  because  he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  own  life,  may  be  questioned.  There  are  mightier  tides  of 
feeling  in  which  all  such  calculations  are  lost.  The  desire  to  win  a 
place  among  the  martyrs  for  freedom  and  the  sympathy  of  the  world,  is 
a  temptation  to  which  some  young  and  enthusiastic  minds  will  always 
yield,  and  rulers  must  be  held  accountable  if  they  create  the  occasions. 
He  who  resists  unjust  power,  imjust  not  according  to  the  judgment  of 
those  exercising  the  power,  but  of  all  mankind  besides,  and  ventures  his 
life  in  the  deed,  will  secure  the  admiration  of  all  time.  Emmett's  un- 
inscribed  tombstone  is  more  eloquent  than  all  the  graven  marbles  in 
Westminster. 

Near  the  town  of  Castleisland,  in  the  county  of  Keny,  there  is  a 
remarkable  formation  in  the  limestone  soil.  In  the  midst  of  a  plain 
country,  a  deep  declivity  sinks  into  the  earth  like  a  fragment  of  a  valley 
blocked  at  either  end.  Its  side  are  formed  of  massive  rocks,  sloping 
banks,  and  broken  surfaces  all  veiled  with  trees,  festooning  shrubs,  and 
luxuriant  herbage.  At  one  end  a  copious  river  springs  upward  from 
the  earth,  rushes  across  the  length  of  the  sunken  space,  and  loses  itself 
in  a  cavern  in  the  rocks.  At  a  little  distance  a  similar  depression  in  the 
earth  is  found,  and  the  river  is  seen  flowing  from  the  hollow  cave  at  one 
end  and  entering  another  cave  at  the  opposite  extremity.  The  river 
rises  once  more  into  daylight  after  a  subterraneous  flow  of  more  than  a 
mile,  runs  with  increasing  volume  by  hamlet  and  town,  washes  the 

'  See  "Memoirs  of  Viscoimt  Castlereagh,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  323,  and  comp.  pages  331-3-4. 
=  "Annual  Register  for  1803,"  p.  315, 
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walls  of  the  castle  where  Desmond's  knights  were  pat  to  death  for  their 
fidelity  to  their  chief,  passes  under  the  arches  on  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  Castlemaine,  the  last  fortress  gained  for  Elizabeth  by  Carew,  and 
flows  onward  till  it  joins  the  sea  in  which  the  streams  of  the  neighbour- 
ing island  mingle.  This  river  symbolises  the  career  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  They  spring  from  an  unknown  source,  cross  the  abyss  of 
history  in  the  purity  of  their  unstained  origin,  burst  into  view  for  a 
bright  and  romantic  moment,  and  then  after  being  lost  to  sight  so  com- 
pletely that  men  walk  the  fields  of  siege  and  treaty  and  battle  without 
being  aware  of  their  existence,  they  rise,  assert  their  right  to  a  place  and 
an  enterprise,  associate  their  name  with  the  chivalry  of  the  past, 
and  with  unerring  and  inevitable  purpose  struggle  onwards  to  the  level 
sea  of  freedom  in  which  the  people  of  England  are  likewise  seeking  to 
purge  away  the  defilements  of  their  long  and  suffering  serfdom.  When 
the  two  peoples  thus  meet  there  will  be  a  union. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Catholic  Committee. 
Section  I. 

The  first  united  Parliament  met  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1801. 
The  main  argument  for  the  Union  had  been  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
full  emancipation  for  the  Catholics  in  an  Irish  legislature,  and  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  an  early  measure  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
A  rumour  went  abroad  that  Pitt  was  about  to  resign.  The  reason  given 
for  this  course  was  that  the  king  refused  to  consent  to  emancipation,  and 
that  Pitt  felt  bound  to  retire  from  an  office  in  which  he  could  not  fulfil 
his  engagements.  The  truth  was  that  peace  with  France  was  impera- 
tively demanded  by  the  country,  and  that  the  pride  of  the  minister 
would  not  allow  him  either  to  negotiate  its  terms  or  to  admit  his 
unwillingness  to  do  so.  The  compliment  was  therefore  paid  to  Ireland 
of  letting  it  be  understood  that  a  regard  for  her  interests  caused  a  change 
of  administration.  Mr.  Addington  took  office  pledged  to  refuse  emanci- 
pation, and  with  the  promise  of  the  support  of  his  predecessor  in  his 
refusal.  Twelve  months  after,  Pitt,  having  insured  the  renewal  of  war, 
resumed  his  place  as  Prime  Minister,  and  solemnly  engaged  to  the  king 
that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  should  never  again  be  mentioned. 

Meantime  the  system  of  raising  false  alarms  by  disseminating  rumours 
of  vague  danger,  which  seemed  to  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
only  because  they  were  not  limited  by  real  existence  to  any  special 
direction,  was  kept  in  sedulous  activity.  The  report  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee represented  the  united  kingdom  as  overrun  with  Jacobinism. 
This  was  the  exasperating  name  under  which  the  popular  longings  for 
human  happiness  were  to  be  suppressed.  England  was  said  to  be 
honeycombed  with  secret  associations  impregnated  with  French  prin- 
ciples, and  the  Irish  rebellion  was  continually  mentioned  in  connection 
with  English  discontent,  to  bring  discredit  on  the  yearnings  of  freedom, 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  foes  of  progress,  and  to  justify  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — an  Act  which  Ireland  knows  only  by  its 
suspensions — and  the  continuation  of  martial  law  in  Ireland.  Emmett's 
insurrection,  which  was  allowed,  with  studied  abstention,  to  run  its 
unarmed  and  impotent  course,  was  made  the  pretext  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  spies  and  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the  infliction  of  inhuman 
barbarities  at  the  bidding  of  personal  malice. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  expatriated  Irishmen,  chiefly  Anglo-Irish 
and  Protestants,  were  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  procure  the 
aid  of  France  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  An  Irish  legion  was 
formed  by  Bonaparte's  instructions,  and  preparations  were  made  for  an 
invasion.  When  the  armament  was  ready  it  was  diverted  to  other 
purposes.    It  had  been  carefully  stipulated  by  the  Irish  that  the 
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intended  interposition  was  to  be  for  the  liberation,  not  the  annexation,  of 
Ireland.  The  French  were  to  assist  the  Irish  as  they  had  assisted  the 
Americans.  This  endeavour  to  escape  from  a  Union  that  had  been 
avowedly  passed  to  prevent  Irishmen  from  competing  with  Englishmen 
for  the  means  of  existence ;  from  a  nobiUty  who  gained  their  titles  by 
selling  their  country,  and  paraded  them  by  spending  the  produce  of  its 
toil  in  distant  lands  ;  from  anniversary  celebrations  that  never  allowed 
the  healing  waters  of  time  to  bathe  their  wounds ;  from  a  public  debt 
that  was  incurred  in  purchasing  their  independence  and  quenching  the 
principles  whose  prevalence  was  their  only  hope ;  from  religious  sup- 
pression and  political  extinction ;  from  yearly  famines  and  hourly 
insults,  must  be  taken  into  account  when  the  case  of  Ireland  is 
estimated.  The  unhappy  land  made  every  effort  that  a  nation  could 
make  to  escape  from  the  alternative  of  death,  or  a  struggle  that  was 
only  less  terrible  than  death,  that  lay  in  the  future.  It  had  argued  with 
the  eloquence  of  an  angel's  voice,  it  had  appealed  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  woman's  heart,  it  asked  for  the  reform  of  notorious  abuses,  it  pleaded 
for  the  removal  of  acknowledged  wrongs,  it  rebelled,  it  sought  for  foreign 
aid.  If  it  made  a  single  effort  less,  it  might  so  far  be  held  accountable 
for  the  events  of  its  later  history.  There  was  nothing  left  but  willing 
annihilation  in  accepted  slavery,  or  the  exercise  of  a  deathless  spirit  in 
perennial  civil  commotion.  It  is  Ireland's  glory  that  she  chose  the  latter 
course.  It  was  the  only  glory  that  remained  to  her,  and  it  is  greater 
than  any  glory  ever  won  by  hireling  armies  in  the  field  of  war.  There 
is  no  conceivable  crime— assuming,  yet  indignantly  denying,  that 
Ireland  has  committed  crime — no  rancour  so  unappeasable,  no  agitation 
so  prolonged,  as  that  it  is  not  to  be  put  on  the  side  of  virtue  if  it  be  the 
only  escape  from  the  conscious  corruption  of  living  national  death. 
Blinded  by  centuries  of  enforced  darkness,  and  debarred  from  loving  his 
native  land,  the  Irish  peasant  has  had  in  a  sense  to  contract  his  affec- 
tions to  his  circumstances,  and  fight  for  his  farm  and  his  chapel,  as  under 
happier  fortunes  he  would  have  fought  for  his  country. 

Pitt's  departure  from  his  undertaking  to  satisfy  the  Catholic  claims 
could  be  concealed  only  by  preventing  them  from  being  pressed.  The 
Catholic  Committee  either  was  worked  by  petty  official  usurpers  for 
their  private  ends,  or  languished  under  aristocratic  patronage.  The 
seductions  of  the  Castle  were  played  on  Lord  Fingal,  who  was  at  this 
time  one  of  its  leaders.  The  Catholics,  however,  met  and  prepared  a 
petition.  A  deputation  waited  on  Pitt,  who  plainly  informed  them 
that  he  must  resist  it,  although  they  had  only  begged  that  it  might  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  with  the  assurance  that  the  immediate 
adoption  of  its  prayer  was  not  urged.  The  delegates  then  applied  to 
Fox.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  that  ensued  suggested  the 
compromise  of  a  veto  by  the  Crown  on  the  appointment  of  Catholic 
bishops  by  the  Pope.  The  Whigs  soon  after  came  into  office.  The 
grant  to  Maynooth  was  increased  on  the  avowed  principle  of  connecting 
the  Irish  Catholics  with  the  State,  and  hindering  the  education  of  their 
priests  in  France.  In  a  similar  spirit  a  bill  enabling  Catholics  to  hold 
commissions  in  the  army  and  navy  was  introduced.  Its  operation,  it 
was  pleaded,  would  be  to  increase  enlistments  in  Ireland,  and  so  place 
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a  salutary  check  on  the  superabundant  population  of  that  country. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and  immediately  a  violent  ferment  arose 
both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin  petitioned  against  it.  The  king  called  on  his 
ministers  to  resign.  They  proposed  to  withdraw  the  bill,  but  the  king 
insisting  on  their  giving  a  pledge  that  they  would  never  again  bring 
forward  any  measure  affecting  Catholics,  their  resignation  was  tendered 
and  accepted.  A  No- Popery  ministry,  in  which  Spencer  Perceval  was 
the  ruling  spirit,  came  into  office. 

It  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  Catholics  held  in  Dublin  in  1808  to 
petition  Parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  remaining  penal  laws.  Charles 
O'Conor,  in  despair  of  success  at  such  a  time,  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting.  O'Connell  counselled  perseverance  and  stirred  to 
agitation.  A  petition  was  prepared  and  forwarded,  but  because  of  a 
technical  informality  was  not  received.  It  was  sent  back  to  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Fingal,  who  had  charge  of  it,  remained  in  London,  where  he 
was  induced  to  bind  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  acceptance  of  the  veto  if 
emancipation  was  granted.  The  concession  did  not  secure  the  expected 
result.  The  petition  was  carried  back,  presented,  and  its  prayer 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-three.  A  national  synod 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  prelates  met  in  Dublin  and  decided  against  the 
veto  with  only  three  dissentients.  O'Connell  and  the  lay  Catholics 
vehemently  protested  at  public  meetings  against  the  measure.  A 
motion  for  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  governorship  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  was  defeated.  The  Maynooth  grant  was  reduced.  Eighteen 
new  police  magistrates  were  created.  Corruption  in  elections  con- 
tinued as  before  the  Union,  and  no  one  was  more  busy  or  more  efficient 
in  its  management  than  the  Irish  Secretary,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

In  1810  the  subject  of  the  veto  was  revived.  The  English  Catholics 
were  willing  to  receive  it  as  the  condition  of  emancipation.  The  Irish, 
lay  and  clerical,  opposed  it.  A  new  proposal  of  a  state  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  was  advanced.  The  king's  reason  had 
been  for  some  time  afi'ected.  The  malady  became  hopeless.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  appointed  Regent.  He  had  publicly  announced  himself 
as  the  friend  of  emancipation.  Influenced,  it  is  said,  by  one  of  his 
mistresses,  he  signalised  his  advent  to  power  by  the  prosecution  and 
imprisonment  of  two  members  of  the  Catholic  Committee  for  violation 
of  the  Convention  Act,  which  forbade  the  assemblage  of  representatives. 
O'Connell  had  specially  guarded  against  the  danger,  but  a  packed  jury 
defeated  his  precautions.  English  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Pope,  and  his  consent  to  the  veto  was  obtained.  The  English  Catholics 
warmly  concurred.  The  Irish  universally  continued  their  opposition  to 
what  they  considered  the  enslavement  of  their  Church,  even  when 
recommended  by  the  Pope.  They  formally  resolved  that  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  their  feelings  must  not  be  influenced  by  any  determination 
of  his  Holiness.  Their  conduct  was  in  exact  accord  with  the  genius  of 
their  religion  from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  union  of  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  power  in  the  same  hands  has  always  been  the  desire  of 
kings  and  the  danger  of  peoples.  Wherever  it  has  prevailed  the  instincts 
of  freedom  have  been  pronounced  rebellion  against  God,  and  the  worst 
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vices  of  humanity  have  been  familiarised  to  mankind  as  a  licence  from 
heaven.  Virtuous  women  would  have  considered  it  a  kind  of  sin  to 
resist  the  advances  of  the  profligate  Prince  Regent.  The  mixture  of 
political  and  religious  elements  has  its  height  in  the  Throne,  its  depth  in 
Orangeism.  This  baleful  institution  was  never  so  active  as  at  this 
period.  Secret  as  Satan,  and  hot  as  hell,  it  multiplied  its  lodges  and 
nursed  its  hate. 

The  contest  between  the  vetoists  and  the  anti-vetoists  grew  to  mutual 
recriminations.  There  was  no  place  for  compromise.  The  people  became 
self  assertive ;  the  aristocracy  withdrew;  the  Committee  or  Board  was 
suppressed  by  proclamation,  dwindled  in  numbers,  waxed  noisier  in 
debate,  and  was  drowned  in  the  acclamations  of  Waterloo. 

Section  11. 

The  victory  of  Waterloo  raised  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  The  loftiest  aspirations  that  could 
be  formed  by  the  most  powerful  country  for  earthly  triumph  were 
gratified  to  the  full.  Ireland  had  an  ample  share  in  the  achievement 
of  this  success  and  the  erection  of  this  unprecedented  greatness.  The 
general  who  conquered  Napoleon  was  Irish  ;^  the  commander  who  won 
India  was  Irish ;  the  statesman  who  presided  over  the  country's  fortunes 
was  Irish ;  the  writer  and  orator  who  inspired  the  nation  to  resist  France 
was  Irish.  The  force  that  served  under  Wellington  at  Waterloo  was 
nearly  one-half  Irish.  It  is  true  that  captain  and  statesman  did  what 
they  could  to  conceal  their  nationality.  It  is  also  true  that  of  the  two 
motives  with  which  the  enlistment  of  Irish  soldiers  in  the  British  army 
was  encouraged  by  the  great  statesmen  of  the  day,  the  evil  one,  the 
desire  to  diminish  the  Irish  population,  was  more  active  and  more 
consciously  present  than  the  prudential  willingness  to  accept  of  Irish 
aid,  and  that  Ireland  was  not  considered  as  entitled  to  any  share  in  the 
public  joy ;  still  we  may  take  the  facts  as  they  existed,  and  looking  at 
the  glory  of  the  occasion  as  equally  of  English  and  Irish  accomplish- 
ment, we  may  consider  the  condition  of  the  two  countries  on  which  the 
sun  of  victory  shed  such  sultry  beams. 

We  have  to  remember,  in  judging  the  whole  case,  that  the  course  of 
foreign  conquest  on  which  Republican  France  entered,  and  the  subse- 
quent and  consequent  betrayal  of  her  liberties  by  her  victorious  general, 
were  forced  on  France  by  the  wanton  opposition  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  in  which  England  took  a  leading  part ;  that  the  opposition  was 
commenced  to  prevent  the  spread  of  French  freedom,  and  that  only  its 
spread  to  other  countries  was  prevented,  inasmuch  as  France,  though 
baffled  in  external  war  in  the  pei'son  of  Napoleon,  remained  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  real  objects  and  advantages  of  her  revolution. 
France  lost  only  in  glory.  Glory  was  the  only  gain  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Everything  that  France  had  done  or  suffered  was  rewarded.  The 
theories  of  philosophers,  the  dreams  of  poets,  the  schemes  of  statesmen, 

1  Richard  Cowley  of  Castle  Carbery,  County  Kildare,  took  the  name  of  Wesley  or  Wellesley 
in  the  last  century.  He  was  ancestor  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  name  Cowley  was  old 
Irish,  and  was  originally  written  M'Cowelly. 
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the  crimes,  victories,  and  disasters  of  war,  were  only  accidental  to  the 
substantial  fact  that  France  remained  self-possessed,  that  the  people  of 
France  continued  to  hold  the  lauds  of  France  free  of  rent  or  tax.  The 
nation  had  conquered  its  domestic  tyrants,  and  abolished  for  ever  the 
usurpations  of  conquest.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fatal  to  Napoleon 
and  to  the  people  who  conquered  him,  for  the  same  train  of  events  that 
left  the  French  masters  of  France  left  the  English  and  Irish  people  serfs 
in  England  and  Ireland. 

When  England  was  brought  to  apparent  ruin  by  the  loss  of  her 
American  colonies,  the  inventions  and  toils  of  her  people  in  Lancashire 
raised  her  to  solid  prosperity,  won  for  her  honest  wealth,  and  enabled 
her  to  add  incalculably  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind.  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  English  people  after  Waterloo  1  The  great 
landowners  appointed  the  House  of  Commons.  Seats  were  sold  and 
bought.  The  increase  of  wealth  stimulated  the  traffic.  In  a  few  large 
towns  where  the  choice  was  free,  bribery,  drunkenness,  and  murder  dis- 
graced the  elections.  Pensions  and  peerages  were  lavished  without  any 
other  discrimination  than  the  exclusion  of  merit.  Game  laws  were  in 
force  that  set  the  life  of  a  hare  or  rabbit  above  the  life  of  a  peasant. 
Every  landlord  on  his  own  domain  was  as  absolute  as  WiUiam  the  Nor- 
man had  been  in  the  whole  island.  Legislation  was  mainly  directed  to 
such  a  regulation  of  the  price  of  corn  as  would  keep  up  the  rents. 
During  four  centuries  after  the  Conquest  the  exportation  of  corn  was 
entirely  prohibited.  It  was  afterwards  allowed  when  the  price  fell 
below  a  certain  sum.  When  the  price  rose  above  the  fixed  sum  it  was 
allowed  on  payment  of  a  duty.  Then  when  its  price  fell  below  the  fixed 
sum  a  bounty  was  paid  on  its  exportation.  In  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1751  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  were  paid  in  such  bounties.  The 
Church  existed  for  the  advantage  of  the  Bishops,  who  were  the  relations 
or  dependents  of  noblemen.  That  larger  portion  of  the  population  who 
worked  for  their  bread  lived  on  the  verge  of  famine.  Poor-laws  were 
administered  not  to  relieve  the  poor,  but  to  reduce  wages.  The  produc- 
tion of  labourers  was  regulated  like  the  production  of  corn.  The  parish 
had  the  right  to  apprentice  the  children  of  the  poor  to  any  trade,  and 
masters  were  compelled  to  receive  them.  Children  were  sent  in  waggon 
loads  from  London  to  Lancashire,  separated  for  ever  by  fresh  settle- 
ments from  their  parents,  and  left  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  persons 
whose  only  object  was  to  coin  their  toils  into  gold.  At  the  age  of  seven 
or  five  they  laboured  fifteen,  often  seventeen,  hours  a  day.  Apprentices 
were  frequently  murdered  for  the  sake  of  fresh  premiums.  There  was 
no  difference  between  poverty  and  crime.  The  pauper  might  be  im- 
prisoned indefinitely.  In  prison  the  felon  and  the  debtor  shared  the 
same  yard,  and  often  the  same  bed.  It  was  a  capital  offence  to  steal  to 
the  value  of  five  shillings  from  a  shop,  or  forty  shillings  from  a  dwelling- 
house.  The  peers  and  judges  would  not  hear  of  changing  the  punish- 
ment to  transportation.  In  1813  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  punish 
fraudulent  debtors  with  death.  More  people  were  hanged  in  England 
than  in  all  Europe  besides.  The  Quarterly  Review  wrote  in  1816  :  "We 
have  our  professors  of  humanity  like  Robespierre,  who  propose  to  abolish 
capital  punishment."    The  extreme  penalty  was  inflicted  wholly  to  cow 
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the  people,  and  was  not  determined  by  innocence  or  guilt.  ^  The  caprice 
of  the  judge  decided.  In  1815  a  married  man  committed  a  capital 
offence,  and  was  transported.  His  wife  committed  the  same  offence  that 
she  might  join  him,  and  was  hanged.  Rewards  were  paid  for  the  detec- 
tion of  felony,  and  the  training  of  crime  till  it  reached  felony  became  a 
trade  among  the  police.  It  was  well  known  that  innocent  men  were 
brought  to  the  gallows  by  police  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  reward.  So 
absolutely  was  the  war  glory  of  the  time  a  class  enjoyment  that  the 
common  soldiers  were  treated  as  slaves  while  in  the  service,  and  left  to 
destitution  and  contempt  when  out  of  it.  They  were  drawn  from  the 
very  lowest  class,  often  from  the  hulks.  Such  is  a  very  faint  picture  of 
the  condition  of  things  that  the  French  war  was  waged  to  maintain  in 
England.    The  very  soldiers  fought  for  their  own  degradation. 

The  artificial  prices  of  commodities  caused  by  the  war  ceased  with  it. 
The  farmers  in  large  numbers  resigned  their  farms,  and  none  could  be 
found  to  take  them.  The  fact  was  a  condemnation  of  the  English  land 
tenure.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  are 
the  only  industries  that  are  pursued  for  their  own  sake.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  race  and  the  progress  of  thought  are  thus  ensured.  The 
method  of  holding  land  that  prevails  in  England  makes  agriculture  a 
mere  money-getting  traffic.  When  it  ceases  to  be  lucrative  the  farmer 
abandons  it.  The  condition  of  the  farm  labourers,  who  have  a  natural 
love  for  their  work,  became  deplorable.  They  had  not  even  a  voice  with 
which  to  express  their  sufferings. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  into  manufactures,  stimulated  by  war 
prices,  had  increased  the  wealth  of  the  capitalists  at  the  cost  of  the 
workers.  The  fall  of  prices  complicated  by  the  resumption  of  bank  cash 
payments  caused  severe  distress.  Labour  is  the  only  unprotected  vested 
interest.  The  propertied  class  demanded  the  removal  of  the  income-tax, 
and  it  was  removed.  But  the  labourers  could  not  find  employment. 
This  was  inevitable,  it  may  be  said.  But  it  is  also  inevitable  that  the 
man  who  lives  by  his  toil  should  consider  his  trade  or  calling  as  sacred 
as  the  landlord  considers  his  estate.  A  bad  harvest  and  a  famine 
occurred.  Agitations  arose  throughout  the  country  for  reform  in  land 
laws,  corn  laws,  and  representation.  The  Ministry  treated  all  expression 
of  suffering  as  treason,  encouraged  emigration,  suspended  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  suppressed  public  meetings,  and  silenced  the  press.- 

In  Ireland  it  seemed  to  be  felt  that  the  sowing  of  disunion  between 
the  inhabitants  was  the  only  mode  of  preserving  the  union  with  England. 
The  part  which  the  Protestants  had  taken  in  1798  was  to  be  prevented 
in  the  future  at  any  cost.  There  was  at  once  a  safety  and  a  danger  in 
Orangeism.  It  might  be  relied  on  to  destroy  Catholics,  but  its  tendency 
was  towards  insubordination,  its  loyalty  being  conditional,  and  its  insti- 
tution in  fact  being  intended  to  act  independently  of  Government.  The 
vain  effort,  therefore,  was  made  to  keep  it  tame  by  satiating  its  hungry 
hatred.  The  Protestants  as  a  body  leaned  towards  conciliation.  The 
Dublin  University  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  petition  against  the 
Catholic  claims.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of  nine  counties  had 
petitioned  in  their  favour.    O'Connell,  in  after  years,  always  said  that 

1  See  "  Lord  EUenborough's  Diary,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  155. 
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rather  than  remain  in  the  union  he  would  be  satisfied  to  repeal  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  trust  himself  to  his  Protestant  fellow  countrymen. 
Against  those  dispositions  Orangeism  must  be  fostered,  as  it  had 
been  created  by  Government.  All  that  was  needed  was  to  give 
it  legal  strength,  and  let  it  follow  its  own  will.  It  was  supplied  with 
congenial  magistrates  and  arms.  In  June,  1808,  a  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  amusing  themselves  round  a  bonfire  near 
Newry.  Eighteen  yeomen,  commanded  by  their  sergeant,  approached, 
and  fired  several  volleys  at  them,  killing  one  man  and  grievously  wounding 
many.  The  Viceroy,  when  appealed  to,  would  give  no  redress.  The 
corps  to  which  those  murderers  belonged  soon  after  fired  a  volley  in 
defiance  as  they  returned  from  parade,  over  the  house  of  the  murdered 
man.  In  this  same  year  fifty  unarmed  men  of  the  King's  County 
militia,  who  had  volunteered  into  the  line,  were  marching  through 
Omagh.  A  party  of  three  hundred  Orange  yeomen,  who  were  celebrating 
the  battle  of  Aughrim,  encountered  them.  One  of  the  yeomen  knocked 
off  the  regimental  cap  of  a  militiaman  because  it  w^as  bound  with  green, 
and  trampled  on  it.  The  men  resented  the  insult,  and  the  whole  body 
of  yeomen  made  an  assault  on  the  fifty  unarmed  militiamen.  The  latter 
retreated  to  the  barracks,  and  being  there  supplied  with  arms  defended 
themselves,  and  shot  four  of  their  assailants.  One  of  them  was  tried 
for  the  murder  of  these  four  men,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.* 
In  Mountrath  the  Orangemen  murdered  a  parish  priest,  and  the  next 
year  a  Catholic  named  Cavanagh,  without  ever  being  punished  or  even 
questioned.  Those  are  isolated  instances  of  a  practice  that  was  almost 
universal.  One  other  case  may  be  quoted  to  show  the  common  feeling 
that  pervaded  Orangeism  and  the  Government.  Patrick  Spence,  a 
private  in  the  county  Dublin  militia,  was  thrown  into  the  black  hole 
because,  being  a  Catholic,  he  would  not  attend  the  Protestant  worship. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  major  excusing  his  conduct.  This  letter  was 
pronounced  to  be  mutinous,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  receive  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  lashes.  He  was  off'ered  the  choice  of  going 
into  foreign  service,  and  accepted  it.  On  a  representation  to  the  Viceroy, 
an  order  came  that  the  man  should  be  liberated  and  join  his  regiment. 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  discharged  from  the  army.  The  letter  on 
which  he  was  condemned  was  often  called  for  and  always  refused. 

The  rents  had  been  raised  during  the  prevalence  of  the  war  prices, 
and  were  not  reduced  when  they  fell.  The  population  now  amounted 
to  six  millions.  The  increase  that  was  apprehended  from  prosperity 
came  with  greater  certainty  from  habits  engendered  by  insecurity  and 
want.  The  policy  that  resorted  to  suppression,  modified  by  mild 
encouragement  to  emigration  in  England,  broke  out  into  undisguised 
extermination  in  Ireland.  A  new  constabulary  force  was  organised,  and 
a  series  of  cheap  Ejectment  Acts  passed  in  1815,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  who  was  Irish  Secretary.  Two  more  cold-blooded 
and  deadly  blows  were  never  aimed  at  the  spirit  and  the  body  of  any 
nation  that  ever  existed. 

The  impunity  accorded  to  Orangemen  had  a  very  real  meaning. 
The  dominion  of  England  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  day  in  Ireland 
without  their  aid.    To  have  to  acknowledge  this  fact  would  have  been  a 
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bitter  humiliation.  It  would  be  an  admission  that  English  power  was 
not  supreme  in  Ireland,  that  the  conquest  was  further  than  ever  from 
being  accomplished.  An  appearance,  therefore,  of  subordination  must 
be  obtained.  In  1808  the  Viceroy  made  a  tour  through  Munster,  and 
ordered  that  no  Orange  displays  should  be  made  in  his  line  of  progress. 
This  desire  was  communicated  to  the  Orangemen  of  Bandon,  with  the 
qualified  proviso  that  it  extended  only  to  the  present  occasion.  On 
their  next  parade  day  they  appeared  all  decorated  with  orange  lilies. 
The  Earl  of  Bandon  then  ordered  them  to  remove  those  emblems  or 
ground  their  arms.  They  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  men.  With 
the  exception  of  twenty-five,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments rather  than  obey  the  command  of  Government  issued  through 
their  officer.  They  only  exhibited  an  abnormal  form  of  the  indestruc- 
tible national  spirit. 

Section  III. 

In  1816  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland  was  moved 
for,  and  successfully  resisted  by  Peel.  There  were  occasional  acts  of 
violence,  but  these  were  the  convulsive  movements  of  starving  men. 
An  enquiry  would  reveal  this,  and  recommend  reform  instead  of  coercion 
acts.  England  was  in  a  similar  state.  The  importation  of  corn,  till  it 
reached  a  famine  price,  was  forbidden.  The  constitutional  demands  for 
reform  were  cruelly  repressed.  The  people  assembled  in  lawful  meeting 
were  massacred  in  Manchester  by  a  body  of  troops.  The  next  year,  1820, 
Arthur  Thistlewood  and  several  desperate  men  conspired  to  assassinate 
the  ministry.  An  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  possession  of  arms, 
the  assembling  of  more  than  fifty  persons  together,  and  what  were  called 
"  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels,"  by  which  was  meant  comments  on 
the  proceedings  of  Government. 

A  bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation  was  introduced  in  1821,  and  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  Peel.  The  same  year  the  king  visited  Ireland. 
By  special  request  all  political  dissensions  were  laid  aside,  and  the  people 
were  silent  in  eager  hope.  The  famine  of  1822  was  the  fulfilment,  and 
the  people  became  wild  as  they  saw  their  grain  and  cattle  shipped  to 
England,  while  they  starved. 

Is  it  possible  for  an  English  statesman  to  pause,  and  ask  himself 
what  it  is  he  expects  from  Ireland  1  What  was  expected  at  this  time 
was  that  her  people  should  forego  all  their  rights  as  mortal  and  immortal 
beings,  toil  as  slaves  without  the  protection  of  slaves,  without  the  privilege 
of  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  corn,  and  die  without  a  complaint  when  at 
last  they  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  men 
who  hated  and  despised  them.  English  ministers  did  not  pause — they 
only  saw  that  Ireland  resisted,  and  were  determined  to  quell  the 
resistance.  An  Insurrection  Act  was  passed,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  suspended.  This  was  the  last  exploit  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  died 
immediately  after,  removing  by  his  own  hand  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race.  A  milder  policy  began  to  appear.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  was 
"Viceroy,  and  showed  a  conciliatory  spirit  towards  the  suffering  people. 
The  Orangemen  threw  a  bottle  at  him  in  a  Dublin  theatre.  Neither 
a  grand  jury  would  find  a  true  bill,  nor  when  the  Attorney-General 
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Irishmen  to  be  bought,  not  the  untainted  and  unpurchaseable  Irish 
peasantry,  but  Irish  professional  men,  secretaries  and  committee  men, 
has  been  not  so  much  an  agency  for  the  malice,  as  a  temptation  to  the 
virtue  of  England. 

Young  Irelandism  was  in  a  great  degree  a  social  insurrection  against 
the  insolent  airs  of  the  official  garrison,  and  the  loyal  aristocracy  of  Dublin. 
Had  they  confined  themselves  within  the  proper  lines  they  could  have 
triumphed  in  their  real  superiority.  But  when  they  talked  of  force 
they  changed  the  nature  of  the  fight.  Bands  of  police  held  the  streets. 
Two  men  could  not  speak  for  a  moment  on  the  footway  without  the 
interference  of  a  constable.  Poets,  orators,  and  editors  were  seized  and 
imprisoned  for  a  word.  Newspapers  were  cut  down,  and  fresh  crops 
sprang  up  to  tempt  the  sickle.  The  war  was  waged  as  if  the  publication 
of  a  new  journal  was  a  triumph  of  Ireland,  the  suppression  of  it,  England's 
glory.  But  under  this  airy  tournament  a  real  work  was  going  rapidly 
forward.  Whole  estates  were  under  process  of  clearance,  hamlets  were 
dismantled,  crowds  of  starving  wretches,  whose  limbs  sank  under  them 
in  the  dock,  and  whose  eyes  had  the  terrible  famine  glare,  were  sentenced 
to  transportation.  If  an  Irish  newspaper  hinted  at  the  little  sympathy 
the  portly  justice  showed  for  the  fainting  prisoner,  the  English  press 
gravely  lectured  their  Irish  brethren  on  their  want  of  good  taste.  And 
all  through  this  time  of  noisy  word-war  and  famine,  and  ruthless  exter- 
mination, the  corn  of  the  country  was  floating  to  England,  and — unfailing 
mark  of  delegated  rule — Dublin  and  the  provincial  capitals  were  ablaze 
with  balls  and  gaiety. 

Insurrections  are  made  when  men  look  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
understand  the  common  purpose  in  the  lines  of  the  forehead  and  the 
pressure  of  the  lips.  The  Young  Irelanders  were  only  rehearsing  an  in- 
surrection before  an  audience.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended 
and  warrants  were  issued  against  O'Brien  and  Meagher.  They  went  into 
the  country  to  commence  resistance.  To  O'Brien  was  conceded  the 
leadership.  He  was  an  honest  aristocrat,  whose  vanity  had  been  hurt  by 
the  rejection  of  his  remedies  for  allaying  disaffection.  He  joined  the 
patriots,  and  was  celebrated  in  print  and  speech  as  the  model  of  an 
honourable  and  humane  gentleman.  That  he  was  by  nature,  but  he  was 
now  acting  the  part  consciously,  and  with  the  sense  that  all  men  were 
watching  his  actions.  The  peasantry  flocked  round  him,  but  he  would 
not  give  them  anything  to  do.  He  resembled  a  timid  rider  who  in- 
stinctively pulls  in  his  horse  as  it  rises  to  the  leap.  He  seems  to  have 
been  mastered  by  the  expectation  that  the  enemy  would  yield  to  his 
influence,  and  that  no  blood  need  be  shed.  His  party  was  scattered, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  English  policeman  at  a  railway  station. 
Meagher  and  some  others  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  authorities 
that  they  should  not  suff'er  capitally,  and  gave  themselves  up.  Their 
dock  speeches  were  made  and  listened  to  with  this  knowledge.  They 
and  O'Brien  were  transported.  O'Connell  died  in  May,  1847.  The 
famine  killed  him.  At  the  close  of  1848  the  editors  of  two  of  the 
national  newspapers  were  tried  before  Protestant  juries  and  convicted. 
Charles  (now  Sir  Charles),  Gavan  Duffy  twice  escaped  by  the  disagree- 
ment of  his  jury.    It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  that  he  was  the 
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only  man  whom  the  authorities  wished  to  hang.  The  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  a  desperate  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  race  of  land- 
lords into  Ireland,  by  violating  all  the  sanctities  of  landlordism,  utterly 
failed  in  its  purpose.  The  Queen  visited  Ireland  in  1849,  and 
was  received  peacefully.  The  population  had  fallen,  through  death  or 
emigration,  from  about  eight  millions  and  a  quarter  to  six  millions  and 
a  half.  During  the  twenty  years  between  1849  and  1869,  Parliament 
authorised  the  expenditure  of  nine  millions,  to  come  out  of  the  lands,  in 
assisting  the  poor  to  emigrate,  and  so  lessen  the  poor  rates.  Only  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  pounds  were  actually  spent.  The  people 
were  left  to  do  the  work  for  themselves.  Within  the  same  period 
thirteen  million  pounds  were  remitted  by  the  Irish  in  America  to  their 
friends  at  home,  of  which  nine  millions  were  spent  in  emigrating.^ 


Section  III. 

Efforts  of  the  most  generous  character  were  made  by  the  English 
people  to  relieve  the  distress  in  Ireland.  They  were  impeded  materially 
and  morally.  Government  got  hold  of  the  supplies  of  food,  and  influ- 
enced their  management.  A  portion  of  the  English  Press  openly 
triumphed  in  the  diminution  of  the  population,  and  Lord  Carlisle  spoke 
of  Ireland  as  a  future  grazing  farm  for  England. 

In  1850  the  Irish  Tenant  League  was  formed.  Duff"y  and  Frederick 
Lucas,  an  Englishman,  were  its  chief  journalists.  Lucas  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1852  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  these  words:  "The  limited 
intercourse  I  have  had  with  them  has  left  on  my  mind  a  very  strong 
impression  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  people — I  refer  to  the  un- 
sophisticated portion  of  the  country  people — for  whom  a  man  of  any 
heart  or  conscience  would  sooner  lay  down  his  life.  The  wrongs  they 
continue  to  endure  fill  me  with  a  passionate  indignation,  which  I  hardly 
know  how  either  to  express  or  repress,  and  I  would  give  every  hope  I 
have  in  this  world  to  alleviate  them  a  little."  -  Fifty  Tenant  Right 
members  were  sent  to  Parliament,  pledged  to  oppose  all  Governments 
that  did  not  allow  the  principle  of  Tenant  Right  for  all  Ireland.  Two 
of  their  number,  James  Sadlier  and  William  Keogh,  took  office  under 
Lord  Aberdeen.  The  bishops  supported  them,  and  obtained  an  order 
from  Rome,  prohibiting  parish  priests  from  attending  political  demon- 
strations. Lucas  was  sent  with  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The  long  delay, 
usual  in  such  cases,  caused  his  death.  Dafiy  went  to  Australia.  Sadlier 
was  exposed  as  a  swindler,  and  committed  suicide. 

The  fall  of  the  League  made  room  for  a  secret  organisation  calling 
itself  Fenian,  from  the  name  of  the  soldiery  of  ancient  Ireland.  It 
deserved  the  term  secret  only  in  one  respect.  Its  leader  was  James 
Stephens,  who  had  escaped  to  France  in  1848.  He  returned  and  con- 
nected himself  with  a  club  known  as  the  Phoenix  Society,  in  Skibbereen. 
Suspicions  were  aroused,  several  members  were  taken  up,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  were  released.     Stephens  continued  to  enrol  members, 

^  "  North  American  Review,"  April,  1882,  p.  356. 
2  "  Frederick  Lucas  :  A  Biography,"  p.  108. 
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carried.  The  Association  had  pledged  themselves  to  oppose  the  election 
of  every  supporter  of  Wellington's  administration.  The  member  for 
Clare  accepted  office  and  offered  himself  for  re-election.  Lord  John 
Russell  wrote  to  O'Connell,  suggesting  that  the  Association  should  depart 
from  their  rule  in  this  instance.  O'Connell's  desire  to  make  common 
cause  with  English  reformers  would  have  led  him  to  consent,  but  he  was 
overpowered  by  the  general  vote.  He  offered  himself  as  candidate  to 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  indicating  their  will.  He  was  opposed 
by  all  the  great  landed  interests,  Milesian  and  Norman.  The  O'Briens 
and  Mac  Namaras  united  with  the  Vandeleurs  and  Fitzgeralds  in  resisting 
him.  He  was  returned  by  an  immense  majority.^  The  ministry  yielded 
and  granted  the  Catholic  claims,  but  mingling  the  petulance  and  malice 
of  individuals  with  the  solemn  act  of  the  State,  they  suppressed  the 
Catholic  Association,  disfranchised  the  forty  shilling  freeholders,  and  so 
worded  the  Act  that  it  deprived  O'Connell  of  his  right  to  sit  as  member 
for  Clare.  Catholic  Emancipation  was  not  a  triumph  of  Irishmen  for 
Irishmen,  nor  was  it  sought  as  such.  It  was  a  triumph  of  principle,  and 
as  such  sufficed  for  those  who  won  it.  Peel  could  not  grant  it,  but 
O'Connell  could  accept  it  on  large  impersonal  grounds.  It  brought  no 
respite  from  suffering  to  the  Irish  people.  It  made  their  lot  worse, 
because  on  them  fell  the  vengeance  of  the  defeated  faction.  O'Connell 
was  one  of  the  army  of  advanced  thought,  and  his  country,  though 
seemingly  engaged  in  a  contest  with  England,  was  in  reality  moving 
with  the  great  tide  of  revolution  that  swayed  the  nations,  contributing 
to  its  volume  and  modifying  its  progress.  The  object  of  the  Tory  party 
was  to  keep  things  at  the  level  which  they  took  after  Waterloo.  Ireland 
in  the  meantime  had  invented,  in  direct  intentional  opposition  to  the 
violence  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  new  method  of  moral  agitation,  and 
had  seen  it  succeed.  The  French  now  ag^n  arose,  overthrew  the  system 
which  the  rest  of  Europe  had  laboured  to  perpetuate,  and  appointed 
their  own  manner  of  government.  England  caught  the  contagion,  but 
adopted  Irish  tactics.  An  association  was  formed  at  Birmingham  on 
the  exact  model  of  the  Catholic  Association  in  Dublin,  and  reform  was 
eventually  won,  O'Connell  giving  it  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  But 
each  nation  discharges  its  duty  towards  the  aggregate  of  nations,  not 
merely  by  contributing  to  the  general  warfare,  but  by  fighting  perse- 
veringly  its  own  individual  battle.  We  find  O'Connell  accordingly  at 
one  and  the  same  time  contending  strenuously  with  England  when  she 
opposed  justice  in  Ireland,  and  co-operating  with  her  heart  and  soul 
when  she  struggled  for  the  deliverance  of  her  own  people,  or  for  human 
rights  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  true  glory  of  those  times  w^as  not 
that  of  Wellington  and  the  English  and  Irish  soldiers  who  fought  under 
him  at  Waterloo ;  it  belonged  to  the  people  of  England  Avho  conquered 
the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  on  a  far  more  difficult  field  than  that  of  war, 
and  wrung  reform  from  him ;  and  to  the  people  of  Ireland  who  com- 
pelled him  to  grant  Catholic  Emancipation. 

'  See  "  Lord  Ellenborough's  Diary,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  157-162. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Repeal  of  the  Union. 
Section  I. 

In  1833  the  Church  Temporahties  Act,  by  which  ten  bishoprics  and 
church  rates  were  abohshed,  was  passed.  The  people  gained  no  material 
advantage,  but  the  axe  was  nearer  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  next 
year  O'Connell  brought  the  question  of  repeal  of  the  union  before  Par- 
liament. Queen  Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne  in  1837  was  inaugu- 
rated by  a  poor  law.  The  object  of  poor  laws  in  England  had  been  the 
punishment  of  houseless  poverty,  on  the  ejection  of  the  people  from  their 
lands  and  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  The  object  of  the  Irish  poor 
law  was  exactly  and  unmistakably  the  same.  It  was  moreover  meant  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  ejection.  In  1838  tythes  were  converted  into  a 
charge  on  the  land,  and  were  paid  by  the  landlord,  who,  of  course, 
exacted  them  from  the  tenant.  In  1840  a  Municipal  Reform  Act  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  the  right  to  elect  town  councillors.  O'Connell 
was  elected  first  Catholic  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  The  Irish  Act  difiered 
in  one  essential  particular  from  the  English  usage.  In  England  the 
Corporation  chooses  the  sheriff.  The  Irish  Act  gave  the  appointment  to 
the  Viceroy.^  The  sheriff  had  charge  of  the  jury  lists.  Of  those  liberal 
measures  it  might  be  said  that  they  brought  no  solid  or  immediate  relief 
to  the  people.  But  they  were  diminutions  of  usurped  privilege,  and  as 
such  were  desperately  contested.  They  were  Irish  contributions  to  the 
general  cause  of  free  government.  O'Connell  worked  vigorously  with 
the  Liberal  party  while  they  were  in  office,  and  held  Ireland's  peculiar 
claim  in  reserve. 

In  1841  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  prime  minister,  and  O'Connell 
immediately  started  the  Repeal  Association.  The  movement  towards 
freedom  is  identical  in  England  and  Ireland.  When  it  is  obstructed  by 
the  party  of  privilege  it  takes  different  forms.  The  people  of  England 
were  starving,  while  abundance  was  prevented  from  flowing  in  by  a  duty 
on  com  that  protected  the  landlord's  rent.  In  Ireland  the  people  were 
starving,  while  corn  and  cattle  poured  in  a  great  river  from  her  shores  to 
produce  the  absentee  landlord's  rent.  England  was  asking  for  a  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  that  corn  might  come  freely  into  the  country.  Ireland 
asked  for  a  repeal  of  the  union,  that  sufficient  corn  might  remain  in  the 
country  to  feed  the  population.  England  has  two  labouring  populations, 
the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing.  The  demand  for  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  was  made  in  reality  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturing  / 
population.  When  the  demand  was  granted,  the  change  did  not  affect/ 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.    Ireland  demanded  a  repeal 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1S76  the  Corporations  of  Dublin,  Cork  Limerick,  Waterford,  Kilkenny 
and  Drogheda  appoint  the  sheriffs. 
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of  the  union,  because  she  had  only  an  agricultural  population.  The 
manufacturers  of  England  were  seeking  deliverance  from  a  distinct,  and 
in  some  manner,  a  rival  interest  on  their  own  soil.  The  only  way  in 
which  Ireland  could  obtain  deliverance  from  Irish  landlordism,  whose 
chief  strength  lay  in  its  union  with  English  landowners,  was  by  home 
legislation.  No  common  law  could  protect  both  countries  from  the 
power  of  landlords.  The  victory  which  the  free  traders  won  in  England 
did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  Landlordism  and  its  cognate  interest,  in  the 
two  countries,  have  only  one  object  in  reference  to  Ireland,  and  that  is, 
to  make  it  a  grazing  farm  or  cornfield  for  England,  and  to  treat  its 
population  in  entire  subserviency  to  this  design.  In  1843  three  million 
quarters  of  grain,  and  a  million  head  of  live  stock,  were  exported  from 
Ireland  to  England.  It  might  be  argued  that  this  was  a  sign  of  pros- 
perity. Prosperity  to  whom?  The  price  of  all  those  exports  was 
exported  also  in  the  form  of  rent.  Five  millions  rental  left  Ireland  this 
year  for  England.  At  the  same  time  the  population  was  emigrating  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  thousand  a  year.  The  nature  of  this  emigration 
may  be  inferred  from  the  advertisements  of  emigration  agents,  which 
offered  gentlemen  who  wished  to  send  out  their  surplus  tenantry  credit 
for  six  months.  The  landlords  in  Ireland  were  sole  judges  of  what 
constituted  a  surplus  tenantry,  and  they  formed  their  judgment  not  in 
reference  to  Ireland,  from  whence  their  rents  were  drawn,  but  in 
reference  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  meant  England,  where  their 
rents  were  spent.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  writing  in  1833,  stated  that 
the  emigration  from  Ireland  in  1831  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand. 
"  No  reason,"  he  added,  "  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not  be  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand."^  Can  any  fair-minded  Englishman 
wonder  that  O'Connell  wished  to  have  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  who 
might  deliberate,  not  leaving  the  decision  altogether  to  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  whether  or  not  a  reason  could  be  assigned  ? 

O'Connell  acted  on  the  belief  that  if  an  overwhelming  demonstration  of 
popular  sentiment  was  made,  its  requirements  would  be  conceded  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Dublin  Corporation  for 
a  petition  to  Parliament,  demanding  a  repeal  of  the  union.  It  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-one  to  fifteen.  He  then  began  a  series  of 
vast  meetings  throughout  the  country,  consisting  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men.  Government  sent  bands  of  armed  constabulary  to 
be  present  on  those  occasions.  They  could  only  be  a  provocation  to  the 
multitudes,  who  always  kept  the  most  exact  order.  Other  and  more 
direct  incentives  to  violence  and  sedition  were  secretly  and  lavishly 
employed,  and  employed  altogether  in  vain.^  The  most  marked  character 
of  O'Conn ell's  agitation  was  its  impregnability  to  detective  influences. 
Peel  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  all  the  members  for 
Ireland  were  unanimous  for  repeal  he  would  not  grant  it.  If  one  were 
to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  the  answer  to  this  statement 
would  be  that  if  Ireland  was  unanimous  in  demanding  repeal,  no  English 
Minister  would  be  able  to  refuse  it.    But  the  wiser  answer  is  that  no 

1  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  Jan.,  1833. 

2  A  well-known  writer  for  the  English  press  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  that 
he  saw  men  at  the  Irish  naeetings  who  had  been  hired  to  create  disturbances  at  the  Free  Trade 
meetings  in  England. 
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English  constituency  ever  authorised  its  representative  to  utter  such  a 
sentiment;  and  that  Sir  Kobert  spoke  the  language  only  of  personal 
petulance.  No  more  unstatesmanlike  words  were  ever  spoken  in  the 
most  reckless  flight  of  Fenian  oratory.  An  Arms  Act,  requiring  that  all 
arms  should  be  registered  and  branded  by  the  police,  was  introduced. 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  a  member  of  the  Inchiquin  family,  in  which  the 
title  was  at  the  time  extinct,  proposed  as  an  amendment  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  Irish  discontent.  The 
House  refused  the  enquiry,  and  passed  the  Arms  Bill.  Fresh  troops 
were  sent  to  Ireland,  gun-boats  were  anchored  in  the  rivers,  and  cruised 
round  the  coast,  and  barracks  and  police-stations  were  loopholed.  There 
were  several  gentlemen  holding  the  commission  of  the  peace  among  the 
members  of  the  Repeal  Association.  They  were  insultingly  superseded. 
O'Brien,  who  was  not  a  repealer,  resigned  his  commission,  and  several 
magistrates  followed  his  example.  O'Connell  appointed  courts  of  arbi- 
tration, in  which  the  dismissed  magistrates  settled  disputes  voluntarily 
brought  before  them.  He  spoke  of  inviting  three  hundred  gentlemen 
to  assemble  in  Dublin  as  the  basis  of  the  future  Parliament.  The 
public  meetings  continued  and  were  attended  by  increasing  numbers.  A 
meeting  intended  to  be  the  last  of  the  season,  was  appointed  for  Sunday, 
October  8th,  1842,  at  Clontarf.  Late  on  Saturday  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  forbidding  it.  O'Connell  and  his  committee  instantly  counter- 
manded the  assemblage,  and  all  Saturday  night  was  spent  in  laborious 
and  exhausting  efforts,  from  the  effects  of  which  some  of  those  engaged 
in  them  died,  to  prevent  the  multitudes  from  coming  together.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  troops  were  marched  to  Clontarf,  but  found  the 
ground  vacant. 

Had  the  people  assembled  in  their  usual  numbers,  and  had  a  collision 
taken  place,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the  result  might  have 
been.  O'Connell  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  strict  adherence  to  moral 
displays  in  urging  the  concession  of  a  native  Parliament  to  his  country. 
Among  the  motives  that  conduced  to  this  determination,  besides  his 
natural  repugnance  to  bloodshed,  his  knowledge  from  yearly  experience 
of  the  inability  of  a  mob  or  crowd  of  men  to  stand  the  onset  of  a  few 
armed  and  drilled  policemen  or  soldiers,  must  have  had  a  place.  The 
constabulary  force  organised  by  Peel,  unless  some  alteration  takes  place 
in  its  management,  will  bring  some  fatal  calamity  even  on  England. 
Policemen  have  almost  succeeded  in  driving  all  manly  independent 
action  from  the  habits  of  Englishmen.  Coroners'  juries  constantly  append 
to  their  verdict  a  severe  censure  on  some  one  who  quietly  stood  looking 
on  while  a  prolonged  brutal  murder  was  committed.  Men  dare  not 
interfere  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  policemen's  work.  If  a  policeman 
were  seen  in  the  streets  offering  the  most  cruel  ill-treatment  to  an 
unoffending  prisoner,  any  passer  by  who  interfered  merely  in  remon- 
strance would  be  dragged  before  a  magistrate  and  sent  to  prison.^  Men 
accustomed  to  being  cowed  and  browbeaten  by  policemen  at  home,  are 
in  danger  of  crouching  before  a  display  of  authority  or  determination 
wherever  they  are  confronted  by  it.  The  servile  fear  is  not  expelled  by 
wearing  a  soldier's  uniform.    We  remember  the  events  of  the  African 

1  See  Serjeant  Ballantine's  "Some  Experiences  of  a  Barrister's  Life,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  16-32. 
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war.  When  the  late  Egyptian  campaign  commenced,  some  of  our  soldiers 
were  seized  with  a  panic  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy.  The  fact 
was  denied  and  concealed ;  but  all  the  reconnoitres  that  so  long  tantalized 
public  expectation  were  really  nothing  more  than  a  prudent  seasoning 
of  the  soldiers  before  they  were  committed  to  an  actual  engagement. 
Everything  depends  on  accident  in  collisions  between  a  crowd  and 
soldiery.  Small  bodies  of  policemen  had  frequently  about  this  time 
routed  hundreds  of  peasants  in  Ireland.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
police  shot  the  first  man,  the  peasants,  instead  of  being  dismayed, 
became  infuriated,  and  slew  all  the  policemen  on  the  spot.  On  another 
occasion  the  people  had  exhibited  the  most  imdaunted  courage  in  a 
conflict  with  soldiers.  Something  of  this  sort  might  have  happened  at 
Clontarf. 

A  state  prosecution  was  the  next  step.  O'Connell  and  eight  others 
were  indicted  for  conspiracy.  By  conspiracy  was  meant  open  combined 
constitutional  action  to  gain  an  end.  Meanwhile  the  repeal  agitation 
went  on  unchecked.  A  new  hall,  which  had  been  erected  as  a  meeting 
place,  was  opened  amidst  enthusiastic  promises  of  support  from  increasing 
and  influential  quarters.  O'Brien  joined  the  movement.  The  weekly 
contributions  rose  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  arbitration  courts  continued 
their  labours.  Government  were  compelled  to  proceed  with  their  prose- 
cution. They  had  attempted  to  use  the  soldiery  in  destroying  the 
liberties  they  are  enrolled  to  protect.  Foiled  in  that  intention,  they 
deliberately  exposed  law  to  eternal  detestation  and  universal  distrust  by 
setting  it  against  the  order  for  the  sake  of  which  it  exists.  And  all 
that  they  did  was  done  not  to  preserve  the  union,  but  to  preserve 
England,  as  in  the  most  ancient  days,  from  the  contagion  of  Irish 
freedom ;  and  to  maintain  the  obligation  on  the  multitude  in  the  two 
islands  of  pining  on  scanty  fare,  or  starving  outright,  for  the  sole  pre- 
eminence of  a  class. 

The  trials  began  in  1843.  Everything  depended  on  the  formation  of 
the  jury.  The  jury  list  was  specially  revised,  and  Catholics  excluded 
wherever  a  pretext  could  be  found.  Yet  a  large  number  remained  in  the 
list.  A  slip  containing  sixty-seven  Catholic  names  disappeared.  Out 
of  forty-eight  names  taken  by  ballot  from  the  list  thus  exhausted,  the 
jury  was  to  be  chosen;  the  Crown  and  the  prisoners  having  the  privi- 
lege to  strike  off  twelve  each.  The  first  twelve  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
four  that  answered  when  called  constituted  the  jury.  Of  the  forty-eight 
eleven  were  Catholics.  The  Crown  struck  them  all  off",  as  well  as  several 
Liberal  Protestants.  During  the  trials  the  professional  letters  of  the 
agents  of  the  traversers,  as  they  were  called  in  legal  parlance,  were  read 
in  the  Post  Office.  When  the  grand  jmy  had  found  against  the  prisoners, 
they  used  a  wrong  term  in  describing  the  charge ;  on  being  corrected, 
they  replied  that  they  found  for  it  "  whatever  it  was."  The  Chief  Justice, 
when  summing  up,  described  the  counsel  for  the  traversers  as  the 
"  gentlemen  on  the  other  side."  A  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned.  The 
traversers  were  ordered  to  come  before  the  court  in  May  for  sentence. 
From  the  day  of  Clontarf  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  was  that  of  men 
not  punishing  for  illegality,  but  endeavouring  to  intimidate  from  legal 
courses  by  illegality.    The  Liberal  leaders  in  Parliament  strongly  con- 
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demned  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  law  officers.  A  banquet  was  given  to 
O'Connell  in  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  to  show  "  on  the  part  of  EngHsh- 
men  their  admiration  of  his  constant  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  Irish- 
men." He  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  exposed  the 
lawlessness  of  the  means  by  which  the  verdict  had  been  procured. 
Government  must  proceed  or  confess  themselves  to  be  criminals.  The 
traversers  w^ere  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine.  The 
judgment  had  been  appealed  against,  and  was  reversed  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  jury  who  found  the  verdict  were  all  Conservatives  in  politics. 
One  of  the  Irish  judges,  a  Liberal,  gave  his  opinion  against  the  forma- 
tion of  the  jury.  Those  of  the  English  judges  who  were  Liberals  were 
for  quashing  the  proceedings.  Finally  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lyndhurst, 
a  renegade  Irishman,  and  Brougham,  a  Scotchman,  both  Tories  and 
personal  enemies  of  O'Connell,  decided  that  the  verdict  was  good; 
Denman,  Cottenham,  and  Campbell,  all  English  Liberals,  decided  that 
it  was  contrary  to  law  and  justice.^ 

O'Connell  was  never  so  powerful  as  on  his  release.  The  people 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  his  ability  to  defeat  his  enemies.  But  all 
through  the  struggle  the  hope  that  held  them  together  was  not  deliver- 
ance from  England,  but  deliverance  from  their  landlords.  O'Connell 
had  always  placed  fixity  of  tenure  among  the  first  results  of  repeal 
of  the  union.  It  was  angry  terror  at  hearing  their  absolutism  assailed, 
and  not  injured  loyalty,  that  inspired  the  l.'indlords  to  oppose  him.  A 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission,  consisting  wholly  of  Irish  landlords, 
was  appointed  and  commenced  its  labours  in  1844.  In  one  portion  of 
Ireland  a  custom  prevailed  that  practically  solved  the  problem  of  the 
nation's  distress.  In  Ulster  w^hat  was  called  tenant  right,  a  remnant  of 
the  old  tribal  system,  kept  the  north  prosperous  and  contented.  The 
want  of  it  kept  the  south  distressed  and  disturbed.  The  commission  of 
landlords  condemned  tenant  right,  and  recommended  consolidation  of 
farms  and  emigration.  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  a  bill  substituting  a 
principle  of  compensation  for  tenant  right,  promoting  the  "  removal  of  a 
vast  amount  of  labour,"  and  proposing  the  employment  of  a  part  of  it 
on  waste  lands.  The  tenants  of  Down  declared  at  a  public  meeting  that 
this  bill  would  deprive  their  class  in  Ulster  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money.  The  landlords  did  not  wish  to  have  their  waste  lands  meddled 
with,  and  they  revolted  from  the  idea  of  compensation.  The  bill  was 
thrown  out. 

Eviction  w^as  the  grand  remedy  of  the  landlords.  They  would  defend 
the  union  by  lessening  its  human  materials  on  the  Irish  side.  Their 
plea  was  that  large  farms  were  most  productive.  The  farming  that  is 
most  productive  is  not  necessarily  best.  A  lesser  productiveness  that 
benefits  many,  morally  and  physically,  is  better  than  a  greater  pro- 
ductiveness that  benefits  a  few  materially  and  demoralises  all.  Land  is 
for  food  and  food  is  for  men  :  the  farming  that  increases  productiveness 
by  diminishing  men  has  lost  its  way.  If  higher  productiveness  were 
the  sole  test,  it  might  appear  in  the  course  of  time  that  Ireland  would 
produce  more  by  getting  rid  of  the  landlords,  as  well  as  of  the  tenants. 
Ireland  -would  produce  most  for  England  by  being  cultivated  by 
machinery  under  a  small  number  of  agents. 

1  Life     Lord  CampbeU,"  Vol.  II.,   .  186. 
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The  Government  increased  the  Maynooth  grant ;  induced  the  Pope 
to  order  his  clergy  to  confine  themselves  to  their  religious  duties,  and 
refrain  from  politics ;  and  endowed  three  secular  colleges,  thereby  pro- 
ducing much  bitter  controversy  between  the  friends  of  education 
generally,  and  those  Catholics  who  are  in  favour  of  educating  Catholic 
youth  separately. 

The  Kepeal  Association  continued  to  supply  the  want  of  a  native 
Parliament  so  far  as  the  discussion  of  public  topics,  and  the  formation 
of  a  cultivated  and  intelligent  public  opinion,  could  accomplish  that 
end.  The  aid  and  sympathy  of  American  slave  owners  were  indignantly 
rejected  by  O'Connell  as  wholly  incompatible  with  Irish  aims. 

Some  late  writers  have  disparaged  O'Connell's  work  in  winning 
emancipation,  and  have  pronounced  his  repeal  agitation  a  failure.  They 
arrive  at  those  conclusions  by  regarding  him  merely  as  a  Irish  leader. 
He  was  more  than  this  :  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  great  army  of  progress, 
and  his  efforts  are  to  be  judged  as  contributions  to  its  final  success. 
The  idea  that  emancipation  would  come  spontaneously  is  a  delusion. 
"When  an  instalment  of  right  is  made  we  assume  that  the 
concession  arises  from  an  increased  sense  of  right,  and  that 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  general  loosening  of  all  wrongful  tenure. 
On  the  contrary,  the  grasp  on  what  remains  becomes  tighter,  and  the 
defiance  of  right  more  conscious  in  proportion  as  the  tyrant  is  compelled 
to  disgorge.  Justice  prevails  by  extortions,  not  by  concessions.  There 
must  be  a  man  able  to  extort.  The  masses  have  been  wronged,  and 
they  are  becoming  aware  of  it.  That  is  supposed  to  be  a  wider  spread 
of  the  love  of  justice.  The  intellectual  growth  of  right  is  a  distinct 
movement  far  in  the  rear  of  events. 

In  agitating  for  repeal  of  the  union  O'Connell  made  his  country 
potentially  a  nation.  He  gave  it  the  power  of  rising  to  the  voice  of  one 
man.  It  was  he  infused  the  spirit  that  keeps  the  pulses  of  Irishmen  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  beating  to  one  measure.  He  helped  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  American  Republic,  by  teaching  Irishmen  what  side 
to  take  in  the  war  against  slavery.  He  took  the  cause  of  independence 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  faction  and  made  it  the  life  of  the  country.  In 
1810  the  Orange  Corporation  of  Dublin  passed  a  resolution  against  the 
union  by  a  majority  of  thirty.  The  Grand  Jurors  of  Dublin  sent  a 
requisition  to  the  sheriffs  to  call  a  meeting  for  considering  the  necessity 
that  existed  of  petitioning  for  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  union.  The  freedom 
they  sought  was  for  the  privileged  few.  O'Connell  delivered  a  speech  at 
the  meeting  that  made  the  demand  for  repeal  his  and  Ireland's. 

Section  II. 

A  party  which  became  known  as  Young  Ireland  had  grown  up 
within  the  Repeal  Association.  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  young 
men  who  were  impatient  of  O'Connell's  constitutional  method,  and  of  his 
limited  aim.  They  were  seeking  for  some  independent  line  of  action 
when  their  leading  spirit,  Thomas  Davis,  died,  and  a  fearful  famine  fell 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt  on  the  land.  Landlordism  had 
encroached  on  the  produce  of  the  people's  toils  till  nothing  but  potatoes 
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was  left  to  them  to  live  on.  It  continued  its  merciless  exactions  till  the 
soil  was  compelled  to  yield  a  cheap,  degenerate,  and  unhealthy  root,  and 
the  peasantry,  as  their  rents  increased,  became  dependent  on  it  for 
their  subsistence.  Man  might  bear  this  strain,  nature  would  not  bear 
it.  The  earth  refused  to  be  a  partner  in  such  inhuman  tyranny.  God's 
nature  revolted  against  man's  injustice.  The  potato  crop  failed.  If 
Ireland  had  possessed  a  native  Parliament,  the  national  resources  would 
have  been  applied  to  meet  the  emergency.  If  there  were  a  real  union 
with  England  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  have 
run  to  Ireland  just  as  water  seeks  its  level.  Heaven  presented  Sir 
Robert  Peel  with  an  occasion  of  illustrating  the  union  as  sincere 
and  equal  from  the  English  side.  He  might  have  furnished  the 
friends  of  the  union  for  ever  with  an  argument  in  England's  con- 
siderate care  for  her  suffering  sister.  The  people  of  Ireland  suggested 
the  very  measures  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  told  against 
their  demands  for  independence  in  after  years.  Their  suggestion 
explained  what  they  had  been  saying  in  their  secret  souls,  while  repeal 
had  been  on  their  lips.  They  had  hitherto  spoken  in  the  pride  of 
coveted  nationality.  God  now  put  them  to  the  torture  and  they  spoke 
the  very  truth.  They  did  not  whine  for  alms,  nor  offer  to  die  as  irrecon- 
cilable enemies.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin  asked  for  an  early  assem- 
blage of  Parliament,  and  the  employment  of  public  money  in  public 
works.  The  men  who  had  petitioned  for  a  separate  Parliament  a  little 
time  before,  now  showed  what  their  motive  was  in  seeking  for  it,  by  their 
expectations  from  a  united  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  O'Connell,  and  others  waited  on  the  Viceroy  and  recommended 
the  opening  of  the  ports  to  foreign  corn,  the  stoppage  of  distillation  from 
grain,  and  similar  measures.  If  common  sense  or  common  humanity 
could  enter  into  the  councils  of  rulers  those  steps  would  have  been  imme- 
diately taken.  But  instead  of  sense  or  justice,  the  self-justifying  spirit 
of  the  individual,  and  the  crooked  pedantry  of  statesmanship,  which  has 
done  for  government  what  theology  has  done  for  religion,  ruled  the 
Cabinet  of  England.  Ireland  must  be  humbled  and  depopulated.  The 
whole  management  of  the  famine  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  Government 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  changed  his  mind  on  the  corn  laws,  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  propose  their  repeal.  His  ministry  broke 
up  in  dismay,  but  he  returned  to  power  again  in  1846,  on  the  failure  cf 
the  Liberals  to  form  a  cabinet.  The  corn  laws  were  repealed,  Peel  was 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  carry  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  came  into  power.  A  division  immediately  took  place  in  the 
Repeal  Association.  O'Connell,  following  the  tenour  of  his  life,  gave  his 
support  to  the  Liberal  administration.  The  Young  Irelanders,  led  now 
by  O'Brien,  formed  themselves  into  the  Irish  Confederation  and  separated 
from  O'Connell.  Their  avowed  object  was  armed  insurrection  in  opposi- 
tion to  O'Connell's  moral  force. 

English  Liberals  act  towards  Ireland  from  principle  as  regards  the 
just  demands  of  Ireland,  and  from  expediency  as  regards  the  prejudices 
of  their  own  country.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  their  principles  to  satisfy 
Ireland's  legitimate  demands,  but  it  is  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
policy,  if  they  would  ever  hold  office,  to  maintain  that  attitude  of  mastery 
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over  Ireland  which  is  supposed  to  be  required  by  the  dignity  of  England. 
The  Tory  or  Conservative  party  could  at  any  time  succeed  in  exasperating 
almost  all  England  with  a  fury  of  resentment  against  their  rivals  if  they 
could  charge  them  with  conniving  at  what  they  call  treason  in  Ireland. 
This  is  a  natural  infirmity  and  a  party  weakness  which  every  Irish  political 
leader  should  make  allowance  for.  The  Young  Irelanders  could  make  no 
allowance.  They  were  driven  mad  by  the  sights  that  surrounded  them,  and 
by  the  English  mode  of  dealing  with  their  cause,  for  which  England  was 
partly  accountable.  The  removal  of  two  millions  by  death  or  emigration 
was  provided  for  by  the  nature  of  the  remedial  measures  that  were  adopted. 
The  necessity  of  maintaining  England's  supremacy  will  be  pleaded  in 
excuse.  It  was  landlordism  that  brought  on  the  crisis,  and  it  was  the 
supremacy  of  landlordism  that  was  upheld.  The  Liberals  had  an  uneasy 
consciousness  of  this  fact,  and  they  gave  utterance  to  it  when  out  of 
office,  but  when  they  held  the  reins  of  power  their  whole  attention  was 
given  to  the  management  of  the  team.  A  Coercion  Bill  was  passed, 
which  made  the  police  masters  of  the  persons,  houses,  and  thoughts  of 
the  peasantry.  Its  extreme  severity  measured  only  the  impression 
made  on  the  imaginations  of  the  ministry  by  the  poetry  of  the  Young 
Ireland  writers,  and  on  their  consciences  by  their  arguments.  A  group 
of  talented  young  men,  most  of  whom  won  the  highest  distinctions  after- 
wards in  other  countries,  and  who,  if  their  own  country  were  healthily 
governed,  would  have  found  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities 
in  the  forum  or  the  field,  had  not  space  large  enough  for  their  sweep  of 
pinion  save  in  the  unlimited  region  which  even  the  aspiration  for  free- 
dom affords.  But  they  aspired  only  in  print  and  on  platform,  and  in 
frequent  scenes  of  festivity,  a  species  of  patriotic  entertainment  in  which 
O'Connell  never  indulged.  They  rejoiced  in  refuting  and  reviling  Eng- 
land. They  triumphed  in  cutting  parody  and  defiant  rhetoric.  They 
provoked  the  English  Press  to  undignified  retort,  and  the  authorities  to 
insulting  personal  reprisals.  They  were  not  quite  to  blame.  They  only 
misused  the  occasion :  and  the  occasion  was  produced  by  the  men  who 
perpetrated  the  union,  by  the  brutal  pride  of  the  Tories,  and  the  party 
necessities  of  the  Liberals. 

John  Mitchell,  a  northern  Protestant,  was  hampered  even  by  the 
moderation  of  the  men  for  whom  O'Connell  was  too  pacific.  He  started 
a  newspaper,  which  soon  outran  the  other  national  Press  in  the  race  for 
popularity.  He,  O'Brien,  and  Meagher,  the  orator  of  the  party,  were 
charged  with  uttering  seditious  language.  O'Brien  and  Meagher  were 
tried  first  and  acquitted  by  the  refusal  of  a  single  juror  in  each  case  to 
convict.  The  country  was  seized  with  a  delirium  of  joy,  and  Govern- 
ment with  something  like  terror.  In  reality  the  contest  was  one  of 
mutual  insults  and  provocations.  The  Young  Ireland  clubs  went 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  military  array.  Pikeheads  were 
publicly  exhibited  for  sale.  All  was  done  in  derision  and  defiance. 
Any  calm  spectator  might  have  seen  that  an  insurrection  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  There  was  no  stern  purpose.  All  passion  evapor- 
ated in  excitement.  On  one  of  the  days  of  O'Brien's  trial  Meagher 
walked  at  the  head  of  his  club  on  the  quay  opposite  the  Four  Courts. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  captain  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.    As  they 
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marched  along  a  loud  shout  arose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Courts 
from  which  O'Brien  had  just  emerged.  Meagher's  regiment  broke  up, 
stormed  an  iron  toll-bridge  which  spans  the  river  at  the  spot,  and  rushed 
to  the  newest  attraction.  Meagher  vainly  strove  to  retain  even  the 
companion  on  whose  arm  he  leaned,  and  was  left  alone  abashed  and 
confounded.  This  was  the  kind  of  military  force  the  authorities  had  to 
fear.  But  the  authorities  w^ere  also  seized  with  the  joy  of  the 
conflict.  They  were  carried  away  by  a  spirit  of  retaliation.  An  Act 
was  passed  making  seditious  language  felony.  Mitchell  was  tried  under 
this  Act  on  a  new  charge,  and  convicted  by  a  jury  from  which  the 
national  element  had  been  carefully  removed.  The  tones  of  the  Crown 
Solicitor,  as  he  ordered  the  challenged  jurors  to  "stand  by,"  were 
full  of  mockery  and  scorn.  The  judge's  face,  as  he  emphasised  "four- 
teen years'  imprisonment,"  blazed  with  exulting  triumph.  A  young 
girl  who  sat  in  the  sheriff's  box,  beamed  with  light  smiles,  save  when 
she  looked  towards  Mitchell,  when  she  gazed  as  she  might  at  a  wild 
beast  in  a  cage.  The  prisoner,  in  a  short  speech,  declared  that  he  was 
found  guilty  by  a  packed  jury,  a  partisan  judge,  and  a  perjured  sheriff. 
He  might  as  certainly  have  foreseen  this  as  experienced  it.  He  said  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  men  w^ho  would  follow  his  example.  John  Martin, 
his  friend  to  death,  Meagher,  and  others,  who  sat  round  the  dock, 
started  to  their  feet  in  confirmation  of  his  words,  and  a  scene  of  wild 
confusion  arose.  He  was  removed,  and  hurried  on  board  a  war  vessel. 
He  expected  a  rescue.  He  tells  us  in  his  Jail  Journal  how  w^hen  he 
found  himself  shut  up  in  his  cell,  he  burst  into  tears  of  wrath  and 
remorse. 

All  Mitchell's  great  abilities  were  perverted  and  marred  by  his 
violent  and  indiscriminating  hatred  of  England.  There  is  an  England, 
as  there  is  an  Ireland,  to  be  hated,  execrated,  fought  against  with  brain 
and  sinew  by  every  man  who  believes  in  a  God  and  a  destiny  for  the 
human  race.  It  is  the  peril  and  the  holy  dread  of  seeing  Ireland  made 
the  instrument  of  this  England  in  accomplishing  its  odious  projects  of 
enslavement,  that  more  than  justifies  the  demand  for  repeal,  and  the 
wish  for  separation,  or  union  with  France  or  America,  or  any  other 
country  under  the  sun.  But  Mitchell  forgot,  or  could  not  see,  that 
there  is  an  England  to  be  loved  and  died  for  by  any  Irishman  who, 
unblinded  by  his  country's  wrongs,  perceives  that  they  are  only 
one  item  in  the  long  catalogue  of  sorrows  which  this  England  is  striving 
to  erase.  He  did  not  reflect  that  in  his  own  time  a  wide  and  earnest 
struggle  was  going  on  in  England,  a  battle  for  peace  and  equal  rights, 
in  which  the  great  heart  of  O'Connell  had  mingled  without  one  throb 
less  for  his  own  country,^  and  that  this  great  cause  had  also  its  physical 
force  advocates,  who  were  suppressed  wath  as  great  severity  as  he  had 
suffered.  He  did  not  remember  or  rightly  estimate  the  fact  that  it  was 
his  own  countrymen  who  struck  him  down ;  that  the  judges,  law  officers, 
and  jury  were  Irishmen ;  that  the  police,  w^hose  bearing  insulted  him  in 
the  streets  ;  that  the  spies  who  read  his  letters  and  cast  their  shadows  on 
his  hearth,  were  Irishmen.    He  did  not  reflect  that  the  readiness  of 

1  O'Connell  seconded  in  1833,  the  first  proposal  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
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Irishmen  to  be  bought,  not  the  untainted  and  unpurchaseable  Irish 
peasantry,  but  Irish  professional  men,  secretaries  and  committee  men, 
has  been  not  so  much  an  agency  for  the  malice,  as  a  temptation  to  the 
virtue  of  England. 

Young  Irelandism  was  in  a  great  degree  a  social  insurrection  against 
the  insolent  airs  of  the  official  garrison,  and  the  loyal  aristocracy  of  Dublin. 
Had  they  confined  themselves  within  the  proper  lines  they  could  have 
triumphed  in  their  real  superiority.  But  when  they  talked  of  force 
they  changed  the  nature  of  the  fight.  Bands  of  police  held  the  streets. 
Two  men  could  not  speak  for  a  moment  on  the  footway  without  the 
interference  of  a  constable.  Poets,  orators,  and  editors  were  seized  and 
imprisoned  for  a  word.  Newspapers  were  cut  down,  and  fresh  crops 
sprang  up  to  tempt  the  sickle.  The  war  was  waged  as  if  the  publication 
of  a  new  journal  was  a  triumph  of  Ireland,  the  suppression  of  it,  England's 
glory.  But  under  this  airy  tournament  a  real  work  was  going  rapidly 
forward.  Whole  estates  were  under  process  of  clearance,  hamlets  were 
dismantled,  crowds  of  starving  wretches,  whose  limbs  sank  under  them 
in  the  dock,  and  whose  eyes  had  the  terrible  famine  glare,  were  sentenced 
to  transportation.  If  an  Irish  newspaper  hinted  at  the  little  sympathy 
the  portly  justice  showed  for  the  fainting  prisoner,  the  English  press 
gravely  lectured  their  Irish  brethren  on  their  want  of  good  taste.  And 
all  through  this  time  of  noisy  word-war  and  famine,  and  ruthless  exter- 
mination, the  corn  of  the  country  was  floating  to  England,  and — unfailing 
mark  of  delegated  rule — Dublin  and  the  provincial  capitals  were  ablaze 
with  balls  and  gaiety. 

Insurrections  are  made  when  men  look  each  other  in  the  face,  and 
understand  the  common  purpose  in  the  lines  of  the  forehead  and  the 
pressure  of  the  lips.  The  Young  Irelanders  were  only  rehearsing  an  in- 
surrection before  an  audience.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended 
and  warrants  were  issued  against  O'Brien  and  Meagher.  They  went  into 
the  country  to  commence  resistance.  To  O'Brien  was  conceded  the 
leadership.  He  was  an  honest  aristocrat,  whose  vanity  had  been  hurt  by 
the  rejection  of  his  remedies  for  allaying  disaffection.  He  joined  the 
patriots,  and  was  celebrated  in  print  and  speech  as  the  model  of  an 
honourable  and  humane  gentleman.  That  he  was  by  nature,  but  he  was 
now  acting  the  part  consciously,  and  with  the  sense  that  all  men  were 
watching  his  actions.  The  peasantry  flocked  round  him,  but  he  would 
not  give  them  anything  to  do.  He  resembled  a  timid  rider  who  in- 
stinctively pulls  in  his  horse  as  it  rises  to  the  leap.  He  seems  to  have 
been  mastered  by  the  expectation  that  the  enemy  would  yield  to  his 
influence,  and  that  no  blood  need  be  shed.  His  party  was  scattered, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  English  policeman  at  a  railway  station. 
Meagher  and  some  others  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  authorities 
that  they  should  not  suff'er  capitally,  and  gave  themselves  up.  Their 
dock  speeches  were  made  and  listened  to  with  this  knowledge.  They 
and  O'Brien  were  transported.  O'Connell  died  in  May,  1847.  The 
famine  killed  him.  At  the  close  of  1848  the  editors  of  two  of  the 
national  newspapers  were  tried  before  Protestant  juries  and  convicted. 
Charles  (now  Sir  Charles),  Gavan  Dufly  twice  escaped  by  the  disagree- 
ment of  his  jury.    It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  that  he  was  the 
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only  man  whom  the  authorities  wished  to  hang.  The  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  a  desperate  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  race  of  land- 
lords into  Ireland,  by  violating  all  the  sanctities  of  landlordism,  utterly 
failed  in  its  purpose.  The  Queen  visited  Ireland  in  1849,  and 
was  received  peacefully.  The  population  had  fallen,  through  death  or 
emigration,  from  about  eight  millions  and  a  quarter  to  six  millions  and 
a  half.  During  the  twenty  years  between  1849  and  1869,  Parliament 
authorised  the  expenditure  of  nine  millions,  to  come  out  of  the  lands,  in 
assisting  the  poor  to  emigrate,  and  so  lessen  the  poor  rates.  Only  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  pounds  were  actually  spent.  The  people 
were  left  to  do  the  work  for  themselves.  Within  the  same  period 
thirteen  million  pounds  were  remitted  by  the  Irish  in  America  to  their 
friends  at  home,  of  which  nine  millions  were  spent  in  emigrating.^ 

Section  III. 

Efforts  of  the  most  generous  character  were  made  by  the  English 
people  to  relieve  the  distress  in  Ireland.  They  were  impeded  materially 
and  morally.  Government  got  hold  of  the  supplies  of  food,  and  influ- 
enced their  management.  A  portion  of  the  English  Press  openly 
triumphed  in  the  diminution  of  the  population,  and  Lord  Carlisle  spoke 
of  Ireland  as  a  future  grazing  farm  for  England. 

In  1850  the  Irish  Tenant  League  was  formed.  Duffy  and  Frederick 
Lucas,  an  Englishman,  were  its  chief  journalists,  Lucas  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1852  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  these  words:  "The  limited 
intercourse  I  have  had  with  them  has  left  on  my  mind  a  very  strong 
impression  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  people — I  refer  to  the  un- 
sophisticated portion  of  the  country  people — for  whom  a  man  of  any 
heart  or  conscience  would  sooner  lay  down  his  life.  The  wrongs  they 
continue  to  endure  fill  me  with  a  passionate  indignation,  which  I  hardly 
know  how  either  to  express  or  repress,  and  I  would  give  every  hope  I 
have  in  this  world  to  alleviate  them  a  little."  -  Fifty  Tenant  Right 
members  were  sent  to  Parliament,  pledged  to  oppose  all  Governments 
that  did  not  allow  the  principle  of  Tenant  Right  for  all  Ireland.  Two 
of  their  number,  James  Sadlier  and  William  Keogh,  took  office  under 
Lord  Aberdeen.  The  bishops  supported  them,  and  obtained  an  order 
from  Rome,  prohibiting  parish  priests  from  attending  political  demon- 
strations. Lucas  was  sent  with  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The  long  delay, 
usual  in  such  cases,  caused  his  death.  Duffy  went  to  Australia.  Sadlier 
was  exposed  as  a  swindler,  and  committed  suicide. 

The  fall  of  the  League  made  room  for  a  secret  organisation  calling 
itself  Fenian,  from  the  name  of  the  soldiery  of  ancient  Ireland.  It 
deserved  the  term  secret  only  in  one  respect.  Its  leader  was  James 
Stephens,  who  had  escaped  to  France  in  1848.  He  returned  and  con- 
nected himself  with  a  club  known  as  the  Phoenix  Society,  in  Skibbereen. 
Suspicions  were  aroused,  several  members  were  taken  up,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  were  released.     Stephens  continued  to  enrol  members, 

^  "  North  American  Review,"  April,  1882,  p.  356. 
2  "  Frederick  Lucas  :  A  Biography,"  p.  108. 
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and  in  1863  started  a  newspaper — the  Irisk  People — in  Dublin,  and 
employed  his  resources  in  vigorously  opposing  all  the  legitimate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  nationalist  party.  In  1865  the  American  war 
ended,  and  a  large  number  of  dic>banded  Irish  soldiers  came  to  Ireland 
and  joined  the  conspiracy^  A  confidential  agent  of  Stephens'  was  in 
government  pay ;  on  his  information  the  staff  of  the  Irish  People  and  all 
the  private  papers  of  the  society  were  seized.  Stephens  w^as  soon  after 
taken  at  his  house  with  the  remaining  leaders,  the  money,  and  complete 
lists  of  the  organisation.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Richmond  gaol.  The 
Castle  raised  a  question  with  the  prison  board  about  the  expense  of  the 
military  guards  of  the  prison,  and  they  were  withdrawn.  Stephens 
escaped  by  the  connivance  of  a  warder  whom  the  Government  did  not 
prosecute  on  this  charge.  The  Fenian  leader  never  afterwards  had  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish. 

In  1864  negotiations  were  entered  into  to  effect  an  alliance  between 
Irish  and  English  Liberalism,  and  the  National  Association  of  Ireland 
was  founded  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
alteration  of  the  land  laws.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  and  Mr.  Bright 
wrote,  w^ords  of  encouragement.  An  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  English  people  are  roused  against  Ireland  here 
presents  itself.  In  an  article  on  Ireland,  in  a  magazine  of  wide 
circulation,  the  name  of  O'Connell  is  thus  introduced  without  any 
apparent  appropriateness:  "When  the  famine  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
splendid  subscriptions  of  the  English  w^ere  pouring  into  the  country,  we 
chanced  to  pay  a  visit  to  what  was  termed,  as  if  in  irony.  Conciliation 
Hall.  Presently  Daniel  O'Connell  entered.  He  was  then  an  old  man, 
and  wore  a  shabby  red  wig,  forming  a  disagreeable  contrast  with  his 
wrinkled  face,  a  face  with  the  same  fixed  smile  noticeable  in  that  of 
Pio  IX.  Over  his  broad  shoulders  hung  the  red  robes  of  a  Lord  Mayor. 
His  speech  was  not  calculated  to  make  him  find  favour  in  our  eyes.  It 
turned  on  the  famine.  ...  At  last  he  said,  '  And  these  subscriptions — 
these  thousands  of  pounds  they  are  sending  to  you,  and  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  Do  you  think  these  English  men  and  women — these 
Protestant  English — care  for  your  trouble  ?  ...  Do  you  think  there  is 
one  iota  of  pity  or  sympathy  in  what  they  are  doing  1  There  is  not  a 
man  in  England  cares  in  his  heart  one  straw  whether  you  live  or  rot. 
Shall  I  tell  you  why  they  send  you  this  money?  It  is  for  this  reason, 
and  none  else — they  are  afraid  of  you.  Yes,  the  English  are  afraid  of 
the  Catholic  Irish,  and  that  is  why  they  send  money  to  stop  your 
mouths.  You  are  seven  millions  strong.'"^  O'Connell  was  never  Lord 
Mayor  except  in  1840.  At  the  time  referred  to  he  was  dead  or  dying 
in  a  distant  land,  and  the  Irish  were  far  from  being  seven  millions 
strong. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  Mr.  Bright  was  entertained  at  a  public 
banquet  in  Dublin.  The  Conservatives  instigated  the  Fenians  to  make 
a  disturbance.    The  Church  was  seen  to  be  on  the  verge  of  its  fall. 

On  the  deposition  of  Stephens  his  place  was  taken  by  a  man  named 
Kelly,  who  had  planned  his  escape  from  Richmond.  He  was  denounced 
as  a  traitor  to  the  Fenian  Committee.    They  laid  a  plan  for  the 

'  "  Eraser's  Magazine,"  October,  1865,  p.  412. 
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assassination  of  the  man  who  denounced  him.  The  attempt  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  detectives,  yet  none  of  the  assassins  were  prosecuted.^ 

About  the  same  time  an  informer  named  Massey  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dublin  authorities.  Orders  were  given  by  the  commander  of  the 
Fenians  in  Dublin  that  he  should  be  rescued  while  passing  in  a  cab, 
unescorted,  at  a  specified  hour  from  the  prison  to  the  Castle.  He  him- 
self had  sent  an  account  of  the  particulars.  Some  persons  who  doubted 
his  honesty  informed  the  Government  that  a  rescue  was  to  be  made.  If 
the  Government  on  this  information  sent  him  through  the  town  well 
guarded  they  intended  to  rescue  him.  He  was  driven  through  the 
streets  accompanied  by  two  policemen  in  plain  clothes.  The  Govern- 
ment attempt  to  get  up  a  rescue  failed  in  this  case.  Fenian  trials  were 
in  progress  at  the  time,  but  the  counsel  for  the  defence  could  not  be 
induced  to  use  those  facts  in  evidence.^ 

Kelly  went  to  Manchester,  and  was  taken  by  the  police,  armed  and 
making  a  disturbance  in  the  streets  at  midnight.  Warning  was  given  to 
the  authorities  that  he  would  be  rescued  while  being  conveyed  from 
the  court-house  to  the  gaol.  An  escort  of  twelve  policemen  was  sent 
with  him;  but  they  were  quite  unarmed.  The  rescue  was  made,  a 
policeman  was  shot,  three  men  were  hanged,^  and  Kelly  was  heard  of 
no  more.  An  attempt  was  soon  after  made  to  blow  down  the  wall  of 
Clerkenwell  prison  with  gunpowder,  in  order  to  release  a  Fenian 
prisoner.  This  was  prompted  by  a  spy  who  prosecuted  his  victims  to 
the  gallows.  When  the  English  public  cooled  and  began  to  see  what 
had  taken  place,  a  reaction  began.  In  1869  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  completed,  and  the  first  blow  at  landlordism  was 
struck. 

The  Home  Rule  movement  commenced  in  1870.  The  Irish  Nation- 
alists and  the  English  Liberals  were  never  on  more  cordial  terms  than 
during  its  continuance,  and  the  hopes  of  Ireland  were  never  nearer 
fruition.  The  organization  in  England  suddenly  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Home  Rule  officials  from  Ireland  declared  in  public 
meetings  in  English  towns  that  the  Irish  discarded  the  Liberals  and 
preferred  Tory  assistance.  The  policy  thus  initiated  culminated  in  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  leaders.  When  they  showed 
a  disposition  to  retrace  their  steps.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Burke  were  murdered  in  open  day,  almost  in  sight  of  policemen 
who  refused  to  interfere.^    Murder  was  loosed,  and  the  flash  of  the 

1  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  April,  1S82,  p.  460. 

2  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  March,  1882,  p.  397. 

^  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  seek  a  commutation  of  their  sentence.  The  attempt  was 
controlled  by  police  agents.  Some  of  those  prominently  concerned  in  it  immediately  left  Man- 
chester. In  the  endeavour  to  drive  away  another  of  them,  the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  law 
was  committed  or  simulated.  A  few  years  after  an  Irishman  named  Habron  was  condemned  to 
death  in  Manchester  for  the  murder  of  a  policeman.  A  meeting  was  called  by  advertisement,  at 
the  Clarence  Hotel,  Spring  Gardens,  to  petition  that  he  should  not  be  hanged.  A  person  was 
stationed  on  the  stairs  at  the  hotel,  who  told  those  who  came  that  the  meeting  was  postponed  for 
an  hour.  When  they  returned  at  the  end  of  the  hour  they  found  that  the  meeting  had  been 
privately  held.  Habron's  sentence  was  changed  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Afterwards  Peace, 
the  notorious  burglar,  confessed  that  it  was  he  who  killed  the  policeman.  The  persons  who  pre- 
vented the  public  meeting  knew  Habron's  innocence ;  yet  they  would  have  suffered  him  to  be 
hanged  had  not  the  people  of  Manchester  asked  for  an  enquiry,  and  they  would  have  left  him  in 
confinement  all  his  life  had  not  Peace  confessed. 

*  Evidence  to  this  effect,  given  at  the  coroner's  Inquest,  was  subsequently  withheld  at  the 
trial  of  the  assassins. 
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assassin's  dagger  was  followed  by  the  thunder  of  coercive  legislation  in 
London.  But  the  Liberals  were  true  to  their  principles,  and  passed  a 
further  measure  of  land  law  reform. 

*  ^  -Vr  ^  *  *      .  * 

A  short  time  ago  two  strangers  from  England  visited  the  Phoenix 
Park  Zoological  Gardens.  Their  attention  was  caught  by  an  eagle  in 
an  iron  cage,  which  flapped  its  wings  continuously  as  if  in  flight.  They 
attempted  to  attract  its  notice,  but  its  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  movement  of  its  wings  never  ceased.  They  went 
through  the  other  portions  of  the  gardens,  and  on  their  return  the  bird 
was  occupied  as  before.  As  they  departed  they  again  and  again  looked 
back,  and  to  the  last  the  eagle  was  winnowing  the  air  with  its  pinions, 
and  gazing  into  the  far  distance. 


John  Hetwood,  Excelsior  Steam  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Works,  Hulme  Hall  Road, 
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